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SECOND   EDITION 

INTRODUCTION  AND  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


As  this  book  goes  to  press,  the  old  edition  is  still  being  recommended  as 
valuable  reading  by  many  writers  and  lecturers,  even  though  some  of  the 
problems  discussed  there  have  changed  and  many  new  facts  need  to  be 
considered.  The  purpose  of  the  revision  is  to  make  this  useful  book  even 
more  useful.  There  is  also  the  desire  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  a  pioneer 
in  the  field  of  family-life  education.  Norman  E.  Himes  did  much  to  tear 
down  the  social  and  legal  barriers  that  kept  people  in  ignorance  about 
vital  matters  of  marriage  and  birth  control.  He  died  while  educating  the 
young  people  of  Europe  in  family  life  and  democracy. 

The  present  edition  follows  Himes's  original  organization  and  orienta- 
tion. The  following  new  chapters  have  been  added:  2,  3,  9,  12,  15,  20,  23, 
24,  25.  The  other  chapters  have  been  reworked.  Some  of  Himes's  editori- 
alizing has  been  eliminated  because  in  many  instances  his  editorial  battles 
have  been  won.  However,  opinions  and  values  are  still  part  of  the  book. 
It  is  hoped  they  will  be  considered  as  such.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  expected 
that  these  values  and  opinions  will  be  subject  to  discussion  and  criticism. 
Such  is  the  spirit  and  procedure  of  a  learning  situation. 

As  the  book  approaches  completion,  I  realize  how  impossible  it  would 
be  to  write  a  book  alone.  Thanks  and  appreciation  are  due  many  persons. 
I  should  first  like  to  express  thanks  to  my  wife  Martha.  Her  contributions 
have  been  both  practical,  in  editorial  advice  and  typing  the  manuscript, 
and  inspirational  because  she  is  a  wonderful  wife  and  mother.  No  student 
of  family  life  can  overlook  the  fact  that  his  parents  have  contributed  much 
to  his  work.  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  my  parents'  en- 
deavors in  my  behalf.  Two  exceptionally  helpful  neighbors  have  been 
Rachel  Woodford  and  the  "Happy"  Strayer  family. 

Special  thanks  are  also  due  several  other  people.  Sidney  French,  Dean 
at  Colgate  University,  has  worked  to  perpetuate  the  ideas  of  Norman  E. 
Himes,  his  personal  friend.  He  was  responsible  for  bringing  me  to  Colgate 
University  and  for  recommending  that  I  undertake  the  revision.  Wendell 
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Bash,  Chairman  of  the  Sociology  Department  at  Colgate,  has  spent  many 
hours  with  me  discussing  the  course  in  Marriage  and  the  Family.  Clarence 
W.  Young,  Professor  of  Psychology  at  Colgate,  read  some  of  the  first  chap- 
ters of  the  revision  and  made  valuable  suggestions.  Another  early  reader 
was  Dan  Griffiths,  Professor  of  Education  at  New  York  State  Teachers 
College. 

The  opportunity  to  study  marriage  relations  intensely  from  a  clinical 
point  of  view  was  made  possible  by  a  generous  scholarship  from  the  Grant 
Foundation  and  the  willingness  of  Emily  H.  Mudd,  Executive  Director  of 
Marriage  Council  of  Philadelphia  and  Professor  in  Family  Studies  in  Psy- 
chiatry at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  accept  me  for  training  in  mar- 
riage counseling  and  later  as  a  staff  member  at  the  clinic  and  university. 
Working  with  Mrs.  Mudd  was  a  unique  experience,  and  that  experience 
is,  I  hope,  reflected  in  this  book.  Dr.  Abraham  Stone,  Medical  Director  of 
the  Marriage  Consultation  Center  in  New  York  and  Director  of  the  Mar- 
garet Sanger  Research  Bureau,  read  the  chapter  on  sterility  and  added 
considerable  information  to  it.  Robert  C.  Weinberg,  architect  in  New  York 
City,  and  Lecturer  in  City  Planning  at  New  York  University  and  elsewhere, 
read  the  chapter  on  buying  and  building  a  home  and  made  suggestions  that 
have  added  to  the  value  of  the  book.  Dr.  George  A.  Spendlove,  Director 
of  Public  Health,  State  of  Utah,  was  also  consulted.  His  professional  and 
personal  assistance  is  deeply  appreciated.  Floyd  Anderson,  Marriage 
Counselor  at  the  Domestic  Relations  Court  in  Toledo,  gave  valuable  ad- 
vice concerning  the  contents  of  part  of  the  book. 

The  entire  manuscript  was  read  by  Reuben  Hill,  Research  Professor 
and  Professor  of  Sociology  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  Kingsley 
Davis,  Professor  of  Sociology  at  Columbia  University  and  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research;  Marian  Himes  Weinberg,  home 
economist,  formerly  on  the  faculty  of  Long  Beach  City  College;  and  sev- 
eral editors  of  Rinehart  &  Company.  The  interest  and  the  scholarship  of 
all  these  people  were  of  practical  help  to  me  and  have  contributed  much 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  of  them. 

Finally,  I  am  asking,  as  Himes  did,  for  responses  from  the  readers. 
Many  letters  were  received  concerning  the  first  edition.  I  hope  the  writers 
will  be  able  to  see  in  this  edition  of  the  book  some  of  the  suggestions  they 
made.  I  will  receive  any  letters  sent  to  the  publishers. 

DONALD   L.    TAYLOR 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
February,  1955 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  offer  a  frank,  honest,  scientifically  ac- 
curate discussion  of  some  of  the  real  problems  facing  young  people  to- 
day. It  is  designed  especially  for  those  about  to  be  married,  or  for  those 
who  have  just  been  married  and  who  have  thus  the  greater  portion  of  the 
glorious  adventure  ahead  of  them.  The  older  group  has,  however,  not  been 
forgotten.  For  the  problems  of,  let  us  say,  economic  and  sexual  adjust- 
ment in  marriage  are  perennial.  They  are  constantly  springing  up  and  take 
ever  changing  forms.  No  one  knows  enough  to  solve  them  all.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  suggestions  here  offered  may  be  found  useful. 

Although  this  book  is  intended  for  adults  and  for  those  approaching 
marriage,  an  increasing  number  of  educators  in  our  colleges,  in  church 
groups,  in  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  realize  the  importance  of  preventing  marital  dif- 
ficulties by  training  prior  to  marriage.  Physicians  who,  in  the  course  of 
their  practice,  meet  with  marital  difficulties  among  their  patients  may  well 
find  a  use  for  this  book,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  re-educating  patients 
in  a  few  brief  office  calls.  It  is  hoped  also  that  marital  counselling  bureaus 
(see  Appendix  B  for  a  list)  will  find  the  book  useful  from  the  preventive 
and  therapeutic  standpoints,  if  they  want  to  make  it  available  to  their  cli- 
ents. An  increasing  number  of  troubled  parents  of  young  people  approach- 
ing marriage,  parents  who  are  alert  to  their  obligations  to  guide  their 
children,  not  by  ineffective  moralistic  formulas  but  by  the  more  rational 
dicta  of  modern  science,  may  well  find  useful  the  guidance  contained 
herein. 

Valuable  criticisms  on  the  chapter  on  "The  Wise  Use  of  Credit"  have 
been  received  from  Dr.  Le  Baron  R.  Foster  of  the  Pollak  Foundation, 
Newton,  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  two  chapters  on  insurance  from  Mr. 
E.  A.  Gilbert,  of  Gilbert  and  Reis,  New  York  Insurance  Consultants.  On 
the  medical  portions  Dr.  Robert  L.  Dickinson  has  offered  valuable  ideas 
and  corrections.  Dr.  James  C.  Janney,  Assistant  Professor  of  Gynecology, 
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Boston  University  Medical  School,  and  a  leader  of  the  Marriage  Study 
Association  in  Boston,  read  the  entire  manuscript  and  offered  helpful  ideas. 
My  wife,  Vera  C.  Himes,  has  been  of  invaluable  help  in  collecting  and 
organizing  material,  typing  the  various  drafts  of  the  manuscript  and  in 
preparing  the  Index.  Special  thanks  are  due  Professor  E.  W.  Burgess  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  Professor  Leonard  S.  Cottrell,  Jr.,  of  Cornell 
University,  for  permission  to  use  here,  for  the  first  time  completely  in  print, 
their  carefully  worked  out  marital  prediction  test  and  test  of  adjustment  in 
marriage. 

Professor  Cottrell  and  Mrs.  Emily  B.  H.  Mudd,  Director  of  the  Mar- 
riage Counsel,  Philadelphia,  read  the  entire  manuscript  and  offered  helpful 
suggestions.  Mrs.  Mudd  also  checked  by  correspondence  the  up-to-dateness 
and  accuracy  of  the  list  of  marriage  advice  centers  in  Appendix  B.  Thanks 
are  due  Professors  Burgess  and  Cottrell  and  their  publishers,  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  for  the  use  of  certain  charts  from  their  recent  book,  Predicting  Suc- 
cess or  Failure  in  Marriage.  Thanks  are  likewise  due  Professor  Terman 
and  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  for  the  use  of  certain  charts  in 
Psychological  Factors  in  Marital  Happiness. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  receive  letters  at  Hamilton,  New  York,  from 
readers  informing  me  of  what  problems,  here  neglected,  they  would  like 
to  see  discussed  in  future  editions;  wherein  the  reader  thinks  the  sugges- 
tions offered  are  sound  or  unsound.  This  is  not  a  request  for  "fan-mail," 
but  is  merely  a  declaration  of  the  desirability  of,  and  need  for,  cooperative 
learning  "as  we  go  along." 

NORMAN   E.   HIMES 
Hamilton,  New  York 
January,  1941 
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CHAPTER   ONE 

OUR  POINT  OF  VIEW 


Social  and  human  relations  the  world  over  are  gravely  disturbed  and  dis- 
organized. Our  era  has  been  characterized  as  one  of  constant  crises.  On  one 
hand  is  the  constant  threat  of  war  and,  on  the  other,  the  fear  of  another 
depression.  Service  in  the  armed  forces  and  college  education  still  compli- 
cate the  process  of  getting  married,  even  though  we  have  had  this  combina- 
tion of  problems  for  about  fifteen  years.  Veterans  of  the  services  face  vari- 
ous kinds  of  readjustments.  Many  are  uncertain  of  the  wisdom  of  the  choices 
they  tentatively  made  before  induction  or  during  service;  and  some  mar- 
ried men  are  doubtless  contemplating  divorce.  In  other  words,  to  all  the 
peacetime  ignorance  and  confusion  about  marital  relations  have  been  added 
the  uncertainties,  the  unrest,  the  worries,  and  the  confusion  engendered  by 
social  upheaval. 

When  young  people  consider  the  current  uncertainties,  they  look  at 
modern  marriage  and  wonder.  They  recall  the  high  divorce  rate  in  the 
United  States.  They  read  in  the  newspapers  that  some  cities  have,  in  some 
years,  more  divorces  than  marriages.  Will  their  chance  be  better?  Perhaps 
they  forget  that  most  Americans  stay  married  and  are  reasonably  happy  in 
marriage. 

At  all  events,  young  people,  in  and  out  of  college,  are  increasingly  de- 
termined to  make  their  marriage  successful,  if  this  can  possibly  be  achieved 
by  learning  what  makes  successful  marriages  tick.  This  is  demonstrated  by 
attitudes  prevailing  wherever  young  people  gather:  in  high  school  and  col- 
lege classes,  in  church,  and  in  trade-union  conferences.  The  same  determi- 
nation is  shown  also  by  the  very  rapid  growth  of  courses  on  marriage  in 
American  colleges,  wherever  teachers  and  especially  administrative  officials 
have  been  wise  enough  to  yield  to  persistent  student  pressure  for  a  frank, 
honest,  and  competently  guided  course. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  our  young  people  want  to  avoid  the  pitfalls 
of  their  elders.  They  want  to  know  how  to  choose  a  mate  more  wisely,  how 
to  match  personalities  more  effectively  and  harmoniously;  how  to  handle 
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the  problem  of  the  sexual  impulse;  how  to  meet  the  problems  of  engage- 
ment; and  how  to  adjust  in  marriage — especially,  they  want  to  know  all 
about  birth  control  and  the  art  of  love.  They  probably  worry  too  much 
about  these  last  two  problems  and  not  enough  about  how  to  achieve  intel- 
ligent economic  adjustment  in  marriage  by  prudent  buying,  proper  budget- 
ing, and  the  wise  use  of  credit.  Young  people  know  little  about  the  relative 
merits  of  buying,  building,  or  renting  a  home.  Not  only  our  youths  but 
adults  as  well  do  not  understand  how  to  protect  their  economic  interests  in 
arranging  a  life-insurance  program.  The  chance  that  a  need  will  arise  to 
adopt  children  may  seem  only  a  remote  possibility  when  they  are  first  mar- 
ried. Yet  we  know  that  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  married  couples  in  the 
United  States  are  involuntarily  childless.  Most  young  people  have  never 
heard  of  premarital  health  examinations  (as  distinct  from  certifications  of 
freedom  from  venereal  disease),  much  less  do  they  understand  the  im- 
portance of  such  examinations  for  the  future  of  their  families.  They  could 
learn  more  about  the  art  of  adjustment  in  marriage;  and,  in  fact,  they  wish 
to.  They  understand  least  of  all  what  builds  or  destroys  happy  marriage; 
what  personality  traits  and  what  background  factors  in  a  spouse  make  for 
marital  happiness.  Indeed,  no  one  knew  much  about  these  factors  before 
the  research  of  recent  years. 

On  these  and  related  problems,  facts  are  reviewed  and  counsel  of- 
fered in  this  book.  Though  many  of  the  problems  discussed  are  old,  they 
have  become  recently  more  pressing;  and  the  facts  bearing  on  them  have 
certainly  increased.  There  is  nothing  final  about  the  suggestions  herein 
offered.  Though  many  questions  remain  unanswered  by  modern  science, 
the  information  recently  gathered  represents  a  notable  step  forward  over 
the  opinions,  guesses,  and  subjective  intuitions  of  earlier  years.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  have  eliminated  subjectivity  from  the  discussions  that  follow. 
But  a  sincere  effort  has  been  made  to  present  a  balanced  and  informative 
account  of  the  problems  discussed. 

A  great  many  books  on  marital  advice  and  adjustment  published  in 
recent  years  have  undoubtedly  overemphasized  the  sex  factor  and  unduly 
minimized  the  economic  and  psychological  (personality)  factors.  There 
has  been  a  spate  of  such  books  in  the  last  few  years.  This  book  gives  equal 
importance  to  the  economic,  psychological,  sexual,  and  social  factors.  An 
effort  has  been  made  to  see  that  a  broad  social  point  of  view  permeates 
every  phase  of  the  discussion.  On  the  other  hand,  a  conscious  effort  has 
been  made  to  focus  these  factors,  as  through  a  lens,  on  the  individual,  so 
that  their  practical  usefulness  as  a  guide  to  the  individual  might  be  en- 
hanced. 

The  overemphasis  on  sex  in  many  books  on  marriage  written  in  the 
last  decade  or  two  is  a  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  such  discussion 
in  the  past.  Nevertheless,  within  the  last  few  decades  there  has  been  a  re- 
markable change  in  public  opinion.  The  general  public,  and  especially 
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modern  youth,  is  no  longer  willing  to  get  its  guidance  on  these  matters  at 
secondhand,  much  less  from  the  gutter.  Today,  most  people  view  sex  as 
a  normal  phase  of  human  existence,  as  something  clean  and  decent,  not  as 
something  nasty  and  unwholesome. 

Real  problems  and  not  fictitious  ones  are  attacked  in  this  book.  There 
is  no  use  in  evading  the  fact,  for  example,  that  modem  youth  is  much  wor- 
ried about  delayed  marriage;  that  it  has  a  strong  impulse  to  sexual  union, 
thwarted  for  the  most  part  by  present-day  circumstances.  In  an  increasing 
proportion  of  cases,  modern  youth  kicks  over  the  traces.  This  results  in 
problems,  problems  for  which  we  have  not  yet  found  a  solution.  They  will 
not  be  solved  by  this  book;  but  it  may  help. 

We  have  here  frankly  discussed  premarital  sexual  experience,  sexual, 
economic,  psychological,  and  social  adjustment  in  marriage,  insurance, 
consumer  credit,  and  sterility.  We  have  also  included  chapters  on  child 
training,  home  management,  and  the  important  task  of  becoming  a  part 
of  community  living.  These  are  real  problems  of  modern  life  for  young 
adults.  We  are  convinced  that  there  should  be  a  minimum  of  verbiage  and 
evasion  and  a  maximum  of  honest  and  hard-hitting  attack  on  such  real 
problems — real,  that  is,  in  terms  of  the  aspirations  and  needs  of  modern 
youth.  Accordingly,  throughout  this  book  there  is  an  emphasis  upon  the 
chief  worries  and  desires  of  young  adults. 

The  matter  of  opinion  in  the  field  of  marriage  is  a  difficult  and  pressing 
one.  This  is  unfortunate.  But  there  is  nothing  an  author  can  do  about  it  ex- 
cept to  attempt,  as  much  as  possible,  to  draw  upon  the  latest,  objective,  sci- 
entific studies.  This  we  have  made  an  effort  to  do.  In  some  fields,  such  as 
the  question  of  the  nature  of  happiness  in  marriage  and  the  qualities  of 
personality  or  character  that  contribute  to  it,  we  are  faced  by  a  mountain 
of  opinion  and  a  molehill  of  scientifically  established  facts. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  newer  scientific  results  run  counter  to  not 
a  few  of  the  widely  accepted  opinions  of  authorities.  In  such  an  event,  what 
is  one  to  do?  In  science,  when  opinion  and  fact  collide,  opinion  has  to  give 
way.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  always  the  question:  To  what  degree  has 
this  point  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  scientific  fact?  Is  a  statistical  analysis, 
however  competent,  of  a  small  sample  of  a  population  in  a  given  geograph- 
ical area  and  in  a  limited  period  of  time  to  be  accepted  at  face  value,  while 
all  the  subjective  experience  of  the  best  minds  that  have  considered  the 
matter  is  rejected?  We  doubt  it.  Wherever  there  has  been  a  conflict  between, 
on  the  one  hand,  revolutionary  "principles"  statistically  determined  on  a 
small  sample  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  judgment  and  conclusions  of  ex- 
perts based  upon  their  wide  knowledge  of  human  nature,  history,  clinical 
experience,  and  science  in  general,  we  have  accepted  the  latter.  Whenever 
there  has  been  agreement,  we  have  considered  that  the  former,  of  course, 
re-enforced  the  latter.  Admitting  that  we  need  more  scientific  knowledge, 
the  best  we  can  do  is  to  draw  upon  the  experience  of  previous  writers,  on 
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our  own  counseling  and  scientific  experience,  and  accept  whatever  help 
the  new  factual  studies  offer.  At  the  rate  new  facts  are  coming  to  light,  it 
will  take  several  decades  before  we  shall  have  enough  factual  studies  to 
establish  certain  principles  as  facts  when  they  conflict  with  previous  sub- 
jective interpretation  of  experience.  Clanking  statistical  machinery  is  not 
a  substitute  for  good  reasoning  and  good  judgment,  however  much  it  may 
help  them.  Moreover,  since  figures  tend  to  bore  people,  in  this  book,  in- 
tended for  the  general  public,  few  statistics  are  presented,  and  conclusions, 
without  the  supporting  evidence,  are  emphasized. 

Though  this  account  is  focused  upon  enhancing  and  maintaining  mari- 
tal happiness  or  adjustment — happiness  and  adjustment  are  not  necessarily 
the  same  thing — we  ought  to  realize  that  personal  happiness  is  by  no 
means  the  sole  object  of  marriage.  But  only  within  recent  decades  has 
happiness,  the  hedonistic  objective,  been  given  its  day  in  court  before 
the  bar  of  public  opinion.  All  too  often  throughout  history,  marriage  and 
the  family  have  been  treated  as  mere  instruments  of  the  state  or  of  a  par- 
ticular religious  group.  The  married  couple  has  frequently  been  regarded 
as  just  a  breeding  machine,  with  no  right  to  happiness.  Modern  dictators 
have  often  revived  this  outmoded  attitude. 

Public  opinion  has  reacted  against  this  situation.  The  right  of  mature 
people  to  reliable  knowledge  about  birth  control  is  gradually  being  ad- 
mitted by  law,  religion,  custom,  and  public  opinion.  We  no  longer  whisper 
about  the  "social  diseases" — we  talk  about  and  attack  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea  directly.  Divorce  is  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  release  from  mis- 
mating. 

In  other  words,  the  individual,  at  long  last,  is  coming  into  his  own. 
His  or  her  happiness  is  receiving  consideration.  It  is  only  proper,  therefore, 
that  the  emphasis  in  this  book  should  be  on  techniques  for  maximizing 
happiness  in  the  marital  relation.  But  we  live  for  other  things  besides  per- 
sonal happiness,  however  important  happiness  is  and  however  neglected 
formerly.  Many  of  us  want  to  see  a  less  topsy-turvy  world — a  better  world, 
if  you  will.  At  least  a  minority  of  mankind  is  willing  to  work  for  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  stressing  personal  counsel  in  this  book,  it  has  seemed  wise  to 
take  a  side  glance  now  and  then  at  the  social  aspects  or  social  implications 
of  the  struggle  for  happiness  and  adjustment  in  marriage.  For  this  we  make 
no  apology.  Life  is  a  unity,  whether  we  recognize  it  or  not.  He  who  lives  to 
himself  alone  lives  in  vain. 


CHAPTER   TWO 

COURTSHIP 


Of  the  various  inevitabilities  of  life,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  is  the  change 
from  girl  to  woman  and  boy  to  man.  The  changes  appear  spontaneously  and 
automatically.  There  is  no  compromise  with  time  or  personal  desire.  Almost 
overnight,  it  seems,  small  boys  become  tall  ones,  skinny  girls  develop 
curves.  Easygoing  temperaments  give  way  to  moods  and  emotional  out- 
bursts. Pimples  appear,  and  the  body  often  seems  disproportionate.  The 
worst  fears  of  some  parents  become  a  reality:  boys  and  girls  find  sex  very 
interesting.  The  capacity  to  become  fathers  and  mothers  is  realized.  The 
only  barriers  separating  the  novice  from  marriage  are  custom  and  court- 
ship. 

MATURATION   AND   COURTSHIP 

Puberty  rings  up  the  curtain  on  courtship.  It  comes  first  to  the  girl.  For 
approximately  a  year  before  the  boys  of  her  age  become  interested  in  her, 
she  is  interested  in  heterosexual  friendships  and  activities.  For  this  reason, 
she  finds  it  more  fun  to  be  with  older  boys.  She  complains  about  the  rude- 
ness and  crudeness  of  the  boys  in  her  own  classroom.  Much  to  their  annoy- 
ance, she  groans  and  sighs  during  the  love  scenes  of  movies.  She  collects 
pictures  of  her  favorite  movie  stars  and  gradually  learns  to  make  eyes  at  the 
boy  in  her  neighborhood  who  is  a  junior  or  senior  in  high  school. 

Once  nature  gives  a  boy  the  go-ahead  signal,  he  tries  to  make  up  for 
lost  time.  He  chooses  from  among  the  girls  who  snubbed  him  but  a  year 
ago,  or  he  turns  to  the  younger  set  of  girls  who  have  just  awakened  to  the 
pleasures  of  heterosexual  friendship.  Because  of  his  interest  in  girls,  his 
dress,  speech,  and  manners  change  drastically.  Within  a  year,  both  boys 
and  girls  are  motivated  as  never  before  to  look  beyond  the  parental  home 
for  the  satisfaction  of  new  and  old  needs. 

By  the  time  boys  and  girls  reach  their  twenties,  the  "worst"  may  be 
over.  That  is,  the  fears  and  problems  of  learning  how  to  get  along  with  the 
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opposite  sex  may  have  been  faced,  and  the  stories  of  what  happened  make 
good  telling  at  bull  sessions.  The  feelings  of  insecurity,  so  common  in  the 
early  teens,  usually  disappear  as  experience  develops.  If  their  life  histories 
follow  the  usual  patterns,  the  sense  of  being  grown-up  becomes  stronger. 
They  feel  satisfied  that  a  good  beginning  has  been  made. 

This  feeling  is  by  no  means  universal.  The  process  of  growing  up  is 
generally  accompanied  by  various  kinds  of  disappointments  and  unexplain- 
able  experiences.  When  a  person  succumbs  to  the  tendency  to  generalize 
from  a  few  negative  experiences  during  his  growing-up  period,  he  may  need 
to  re-evaluate  himself.  Effects  of  adverse  self-judgments  can  be  observed  in 
some  shy  people.  They  carry  with  them  their  interpretation  of  the  past  and 
impose  it  on  their  new  friends.  They  act  as  if  they  were  unpopular  and  as 
if  they  didn't  expect  to  be  accepted.  Others  may  wonder  why  such  an  at- 
tractive person  should  act  in  this  way,  but  they  will  probably  accept  his 
evaluation  of  himself,  without  much  further  thought. 

The  reverse  also  sometimes  happens.  The  person  who  was  very  popu- 
lar at  Median  High  School  may  find  that  his  college  or  work  companions 
insist  upon  a  new  interpretation  of  him,  though  he  may  for  some  time  try 
to  be  the  "big  wheel."  Unwillingness  to  change  self-conceptions  can  be  a 
real  handicap.  Final  conclusions  about  one's  self  are  never  reached  in  a 
growing  personality. 

DATING 

When  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman  start  going  together  because  of  the 
pleasure  involved,  they  have  reached  the  dating  stage.  Without  thought  of 
matrimony,  these  young  couples  seek  such  pleasurable  activities  as  dancing, 
going  to  the  movies,  listening  to  phonograph  records,  and  talking.  This 
unique  and  relatively  recent  American  custom  starts  in  the  early  teens,  and, 
by  the  time  they  finish  high  school,  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  boys 
and  85  per  cent  of  the  girls  will  have  dated. 

The  major  emphasis  in  dating  is  pleasurable  recreation.  The  partici- 
pants often  consider  this  dating  period  a  pleasant  interlude  before  they  are 
ready  to  face  the  problems  of  seeking  a  mate.  One  girl  put  it  this  way,  "I 
want  to  have  a  good  time  for  a  few  years,  and  then  settle  down  to  marriage. 
I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  think  of  marriage  every  time  I  go  out  on  a 
date." 

Young  people  are  generally  on  their  own  when  they  date.  However, 
an  unwritten  set  of  rules  and  patterns  usually  determines  the  dating  activi- 
ties. This  code  controls  both  the  behavior  and  the  status  of  the  participants. 
For  one  thing,  behavior  codes  usually  insist  that  dates  be  requested  one  at 
a  time.  They  also  regulate  kissing  and  petting  patterns  and  emotional  in- 
volvement. In  regard  to  the  regulation  of  status,  codes  might  be  compared 
with  organized  baseball,  in  which  players  are  rated  as  either  major  or  minor 
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leaguers.  In  dating,  too,  there  are  "major  leaguers";  they  usually  drive  cars 
and  have  reputations  for  being  "smooth"  and  "interesting."  Popularity  with 
specified  partners  is  the  basic  measure  of  one's  success.  A  popular  girl  will 
have  more  invitations  than  she  can  handle.  A  girl  rated  low  on  the  dating 
scale  may  not  be  dated  at  all.  Boys  seek  dates  with  the  popular  girls  and 
will  often  go  stag  over  the  week  end  rather  than  date  a  less  popular  girl. 
There  is  an  exception  to  this  general  rating  rule.  Some  girls  gain  popularity 
because  they  are  willing  to  participate  more  freely  in  sexual  behavior  (neck- 
ing, petting,  and  intercourse)  than  most  of  the  girls.  Although  they  are 
rated  low  according  to  dating  standards,  they  may  never  lack  for  dates. 
However,  they  are  not  usually  selected  as  partners  to  attend  the  more  re- 
spectable community  functions. 

Controversial  aspects  of  dating.  Present  dating  practices  have 
been  much  criticized.  From  one  point  of  view,  the  dating  system  is  often 
undemocratic,  with  a  high  proportion  of  young  people  practically  excluded 
from  it.  Furthermore,  the  standards  of  date  selection  have  been  branded  as 
superficial,  adolescent,  and  immature.1  From  the  point  of  view  of  marital 
adjustment,  Ruth  Cavan  states  that  .  .  . 

.  .  .  dating  develops  some  attitudes  that  are  opposed  to  those  needed  in  mar- 
riage. The  grasping  after  individual  ego-satisfaction,  the  exploitation,  the  non- 
committal attitude  that  takes  little  or  no  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the 
partner,  and  the  constant  playing  with  sex  on  a  superficial  basis  are  all  contrary 
to  the  relationship  that  underlies  a  harmonious  marriage.2 

How  one  feels  toward  present-day  dating  activities  probably  stems 
from  individual  experience  rather  than  from  a  summary  of  objective  evalu- 
ations of  the  situation.  If  a  person's  reaction  is  positive,  he  is  in  a  position  to 
take  advantage  of  the  values  inherent  in  dating.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his  re- 
action to  dating  is  negative,  at  least  two  lines  of  questioning  are  in  order. 
First,  there  is  need  for  objective  assessment  of  the  dating  system.  If  the  crit- 
icisms of  dating  are  valid,  one  can  be  part  of  a  drive  to  change  the  situation. 
Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin,  after  reporting  on  the  undemocratic 
and  immature  characteristics  of  dating,  went  on  to  say  that  the  solution  to 
the  problems  of  dating  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  young  people.  They  suggest 
that  students,  through  organized  groups,  take  action  to  correct  dating 
deficiencies,  so  that  the  potentialities  of  dating  can  be  realized. 

A  second  line  of  questioning  might  center  around  the  individual's  abil- 
ity to  enter  into  any  type  of  dating  system.  Critical  attitudes  are  some- 
times rationalizations  to  cover  up  personal  handicaps  which  are  unrec- 
ognized or  which  are  difficult  to  admit.  For  example,  selfishness  that  is 


1  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin,  Engagement  and  Marriage  (Chicago: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1953),  p.  109. 

2  Ruth  Cavan,  The  American  Family  (New  York:  The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co., 
1953),  p.  307. 
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tolerated  in  the  family  circle  may  not  be  tolerated  by  a  group  of  potential 
friends.  Or  a  person  may  have  feelings  that  hamper  participation  in  dat- 
ing. For  example,  a  general  mistrust  of  men  may  dampen  a  girl's  en- 
thusiasm for  male  company.  Her  fear  may  be  the  result  of  experiences  with 
only  one  or  a  few  men  or  boys  and  can  sometimes  be  counterbalanced 
by  dating  other  men. 

Dating  values.  Although  pleasure  may  be  the  chief  value  of  dating, 
it  is  by  no  means  regarded  as  the  only  one.  There  are  other  aspects  of 
dating  that  are  considered  valuable,  in  varying  degrees,  by  different  peo- 
ple. For  one  thing,  people  actively  engaged  in  dating  have  opportunity  to 
meet  many  members  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  number  of  friends  made 
through  dating  not  only  affects  the  chances  of  marriage  but  also  the  types 
of  mates  available.  People  interested  in  providing  each  young  person  with 
several  mate  potentials  are  eager  to  increase  mate-meeting  possibilities. 
We  will  discuss  this  subject  more  fully  in  Chapter  Five. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  recognize  that  values  are  debatable. 
There  are  people  who  say  that  choosing  from  a  number  of  possibilities 
leaves  the  door  open  for  regret.  They  feel  it  is  too  easy  for  a  person  dis- 
couraged about  his  marriage  to  wish  that  he  or  she  had  married  the  "other 
one."  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  they  are  wrong,  nor  do  we  know  how 
many  people  feel  this  way. 

Dating  is  also  valued  by  some  people  because  it  offers  opportunities 
for  breaking  home  ties.  A  few  years  ago  a  young  man  was  given  a  two- 
week  holiday  to  marry  and  spend  a  few  days  at  Niagara  Falls  with  his 
bride  on  a  honeymoon.  When  he  returned,  his  boss  asked  him  if  he  had 
had  a  nice  time.  "Yes,"  was  his  reply,  "my  wife,  my  mother,  and  I  had  a 
wonderful  time."  Though  it  is  not  customary  to  take  one's  mother  along 
on  the  honeymoon,  we  might  be  surprised  to  know  how  many  mothers  ac- 
company newlyweds  in  an  emotional  sense.  They  may  not  be  present,  but 
the  control  they  possess  is  considerable.  For  people  interested  in  the  whole 
problem  of  parental  dependency,  Strecker's  book  provides  interesting  and 
provocative  reading.3 

It  would  be  beyond  the  role  of  any  counselor  to  predict  that  the 
marriage  just  mentioned  was  doomed  to  failure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  re- 
ports indicate  that  it  has  lasted.  However,  one  can  easily  see  how  dating 
offers  the  opportunity  to  lessen  in-law  problems  by  helping  the  child  to 
become  gradually  less  emotionally  dependent  upon  his  parents.  This  process 
can  and  does  take  place  after  marriage,  but  should  it  be  put  off  until  mar- 
riage when  it  can  usually  be  pleasantly  done  during  dating  and  courtship? 

Dating  is  also  valued  as  a  means  of  stimulating  and  directing  sex 


3  Edward  A.  Strecker,  Their  Mothers'  Sons  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, 1946). 
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feelings.  Nature  provides  the  basic  sex  drive  but  does  not  determine  how 
and  when  it  is  to  be  expressed.  Past  generations  found  it  difficult  to  accept 
this  value  and  often  had  more  stimulation  than  direction.  Frank  accept- 
ance, on  the  other  hand,  provides  us  the  opportunity  to  relate  the  sexual 
experiences  of  dating  to  the  goal  of  happy  marriage. (The  nature  of  the 
sex  urge  is  now  more  fully  understood,  and  programs  of  sex  education  are 
widening  the  possibilities  of  directing  sex  activities  to  correspond  with 
the  increase  pf^sexual  excitement  caused  by  our  magazines,  movies,  and 
advertisements.  ) 

Dating  can  be  valued  for  a  number  of  other  reasons.  We  shall  men- 
tion only  one  other  potential  value.  It  is  the  opportunity  to  experiment  in 
the  field  of  male-female  relations.  What  is  said  and  done  during  this 
period  is  not  "for  keeps."  The  process  of  trial  and  error  is  the  expected 
thing.  Failure  is  not  penalized  severely  as  in  divorce  or  separation,  nor 
are  the  emotions  involved  in  any  relatively  large  degree.  Dating  can  be 
used  as  a  practice  period. 

GOING   STEADY 

Dating  often  leads  to  going  steady.  A  couple  can  enter  into  such  an  agree- 
ment after  one  date  or  several  hundred.  Usually,  this  agreement  involves 
a  promise  not  to  date  anyone  else.  If  the  two  are  members  of  a  dating 
group,  other  boys  and  girls  agree  to  the  exclusiveness  of  the  relation. 
This  group  expects  the  steady  couple  to  attend  social  functions  to- 
gether, and,  if  one  of  them  can't  attend,  the  other  partner  is  expected  to 
stay  away.  Going  steady  is  usually  validated  and  recognized  through  the 
exchange  of  pins,  rings,  or  other  items  of  current  fashion. 

"Being  in  love"  or  experiencing  love  while  going  steady  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  relation  will  lead  to  marriage.  Figures  from  both  the  Burgess  and 
Wallin  study  and  a  study  by  Kirkpatrick  and  Caplow  4  point  this  out.  The 
students  in  both  studies  were  asked  if  love  was  a  part  of  their  previous  ex- 
periences of  going  steady.  Regardless  of  whether  it  was  the  first  or  third 
time,  never  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  students  reported  that  they  ex- 
perienced love  during  the  period.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  Kirkpatrick 
and  Caplow  sample  who  reported  a  third  going-steady  relation  said  they 
were  in  love  at  the  time. 

Whether  or  not  love  is  more  likely  to  happen  the  second  or  third  time 
a  person  goes  steady  is  open  to  debate.  Research  on  this  point  is  contra- 
dictory. Kirkpatrick  and  Caplow  figures  say  yes.  More  of  their  students  fell 
in  love  on  the  second  trial  than  during  first.  Burgess  and  Wallin  figures  say 


4  Clifford  Kirkpatrick  and  Theodore  Caplow,  "Courtship  in  a  Group  of  Minnesota 
Students,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  51  (September,  1945),  114-125. 
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no,  maybe  less  so.  In  other  words,  more  of  their  subjects  fell  in  love  when 
going  steady  for  the  first  time  than  for  the  second  time.  The  accompanying 
chart  summarizes  these  findings. 


PER  CENT  OF 
CHICAGO    COUPLES 

REPORTING 
"BEING  IN  LOVE"* 


PER  CENT  OF 

MINNESOTA   COUPLES 

REPORTING 

"FEELING  LOVE" 

78.6% 


Men 


Women 


69.5% 


(119) 
49.6% 


(122) 

55.7% 


(94)  (99) 
45.7%  46.4% 


(64) 
11  (54)         (331)(359) 

48.1%.     49.2%  \m 


56.3% 


■'■■'■' 

(75) 

40.0 1 

(63) 
41.3% 


46.67 

XX) 

63.17 

70.8% 


FIRST 


SECOND 


SECOND         THIRD 


™IRD       ANDF.FTH         ALL  RRST 

SUCCESSIVE    RELATIONSHIPS 
-*•  Figures  in  parentheses  are  numbers  of  couples  in  each  group.. 

Per  cent  of  successive  relationships  in  which  men  and  women  report  feeling 
or  being  in  love  (Chicago  and  Minnesota  studies). 

Source:  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin,  Engagement  and  Marriage  (Chi- 
cago: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1953),  p.  133. 


If  we  ponder  the  meaning  of  these  figures,  we  can  see  that  going  steady 
is  an  effective  way  of  deciding  whom  one  will  marry.  Making  and  breaking 
love  affairs  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  American  courtship.  However, 
there  is  the  question  of  how  painful  the  breaking  process  might  be.  Students 
in  the  Kirkpatrick  and  Caplow  study  were  asked  to  say  who  or  what  was 
responsible  for  breaking  up  their  love  relations.  The  answers  indicated 
that  from  about  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  affairs  were  broken  by  mutual  loss 
of  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  about  half  of  the  students  reported  a  dif- 
ferential loss  of  interest.  Further  questioning  revealed  the  emotional  state 
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accompanying  the  ending  of  the  relation.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  feel- 
ings were  described  as  happy,  relieved,  satisfied,  or  indifferent.  Between 
25  and  30  per  cent  were  bitter,  hurt,  angry,  remorseful,  or  crushed.  The 
remainder  of  the  responses  (about  20  per  cent)  were  mixed  feelings  of 
regret  and  relief.  This  evidence  strongly  suggests  that  it  is  painful  for  a 
considerable  number  of  people.  Even  so,  85  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  the 
study  and  70  per  cent  of  the  girls  reported  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
several  weeks  before  they  were  adjusted  to  the  break. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  going  steady.  It  is  difficult  to 
weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  going  steady  and  come  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  So  much  depends  upon  each  individual,  his  needs 
and  his  preferences.  Furthermore,  what  is  applicable  to  the  eighteen-year- 
old  may  make  little  sense  to  an  older  person.  The  twenty-year-old  girl  with 
a  wide  variety  of  dating  experiences  will  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  going 
steady  differently  than  will  a  twenty-four-year-old  girl  who  considers  go- 
ing steady  with  her  first  "real"  boy  friend.  What  each  expects  from  such 
an  experience  may  vary  even  more. 

If  we  ask  those  who  should  know — the  young  people  themselves — we 
are  given  the  following  list  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages.5 

advantages 

Gives  security  (for  dates  are  ensured). 

Gives  more  likelihood  of  having  nice  dates. 

Don't  have  to  sit  at  home. 

Makes  the  girl  feel  more  popular. 

Gives  a  chance  to  know  each  other  well. 

May  help  determine  whether  you  want  to  make  it  still  a  longer  period. 

Costs  less  money. 

May  make  family  feel  more  secure  because  they  know  this  boy  or  girl. 

DISADVANTAGES 

It  is  easier  to  get  started  than  to  stop. 

Boy  may  have  to  work;  so  girl  has  to  stay  home. 

Makes  it  hard  to  make  up  your  mind  to  change. 

May  shut  you  off  from  other  friends. 

May  cause  unpleasant  arguments  in  the  family. 

Family  may  think  it  too  serious. 

Family  may  want  you  to  go  with  their  choice.  This  produces  discord. 

One  may  be  more  serious  than  the  other  and  he  or  she  may  want  to  go 

on  too  long. 
May  not  leave  you  free  to  make  new  friends  in  college  or  in  work. 


5  M.  W.  Wood,  Living  Together  in  the  Family  (Washington,  D.C.:  American 
Home  Economics  Association,  1946),  p.  201. 
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One  person  may  not  satisfy  all  needs. 
Costs  more  money. 

It  is  hard  to  get  in  circulation  again  after  you  stop  going  steady.  This  is 
especially  true  for  girls. 

There  are  at  least  two  other  aspects  of  boy-girl  relations  that  are 
usually  intensified  by  going  steady.  They  are  sexual  behavior  and  emo- 
tional involvement.  Since  these  problems  are  common  to  all  phases  of 
heterosexual  relations,  we  shall  spend  the  next  two  chapters  discussing 
love  and  premarital  sex  problems. 
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X.   CHAPTER   THREE 

LOVE  IN  COURTSHIP  AND  MARRIAGE 


Love  has  come  to  mean  many  different  things  to  different  people.  We 
would  like  to  talk  about  some  of  these  various  meanings  and  relate  them 
to  the  process  of  getting  married  and  staying  married.  We  start  with  the 
traditional  American  assumptions  that  love  should  come  before  marriage 
and  that  a  loving  relation  is  sought  as  the  major  goal  of  marriage. 

KINDS   OF    LOVE 

Infatuation.  Almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  heterosexual  re- 
lations, the  participants  like  to  sanction  their  relations  with  this  thing 
called  "love."  Both  immaturity  and  lack  of  experience  limit  the  attempt. 
Nevertheless,  young  boys  and  girls  create  special  feelings  toward  each 
other,  which  they  brand  love.  Older  and  more  mature  people  think  of  these 
particular  feelings  as  infatuation. 

Two  conditions  that  make  infatuation  possible  are  the  ability  to  ideal- 
ize and  the  location  of  a  person  as  a  focus  of  attention.  Idealization  is  al- 
most the  essence  of  infatuation.  The  partner  becomes  nothing  less  than 
perfection  itself,  not  because  the  person  has  many  desirable  qualities  but 
because  he  or  she  possesses  a  particular  trait  appealing  at  the  moment.  For 
example,  during  a  particularly  romantic  moment,  the  partner's  eyes  or  a 
kiss  may  have  created  a  thrill.  From  then  on,  the  partner  takes  on,  in  the 
mind  of  the  infatuated,  all  the  characteristics  of  perfection.  Reality  is 
disregarded  or  distorted.  The  person  who  is  the  object  of  such  affection 
is  likely  to  be  a  dating  partner,  but  could  also  be  a  schoolteacher  or  a 
television  star  who  knows  nothing  of  the  infatuated  person's  feelings.  Odd 
as  it  may  seem,  the  idealization  of  the  other  person  serves  to  flatter  the 
ego  of  the  infatuated.  Real  concern  for  the  other  person  is  not  a  notable 
aspect  of  infatuation. 

There  are  other  characteristic  aspects  of  infatuation.  Duvall  and  Hill, 
long-time  authorities  in  this  field,  have  collected  a  list  of  them. 
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1.  Tends  to  be  more  frequent  among  young  adolescents  and  children  under 
teen  age. 

2.  Simultaneous  attachments  to  two  or  more  tends  to  be  frequent. 

3.  Tends  to  last  but  a  short  time  (only  a  few  weeks  in  most  cases). 

4.  More  quickly  reoccurs  soon  after  a  given  involvement  has  ended. 

5.  Is  often  the  term  applied  to  past  attachments. 

6.  Tends  to  focus  more  frequently  on  unsuitable  person. 

7.  Parents  more  often  disapprove. 

8.  Narrowly  focused  on  a  few  traits;  mostly  physical  thrill. 

9.  Less  frequently  accompanied  by  ambition  and  wide  interests. 

10.  Feelings  of  guilt,  insecurity,  and  frustration  are  frequent. 

11.  Tends  to  be  self-centered  and  restricted. 

12.  Boredom  is  frequent  when  there  is  no  sexual  excitement  or  social  amuse- 
ment. 

13.  Little  change  in  the  relationship  with  the  passing  of  time. 

14.  Problems  and  barriers  are  often  disregarded;  idealization  may  have  little 
regard  for  reality.1 

Some  people  take  a  dim  view  of  this  type  of  relation.  They  ridicule 
and  tease  the  young  love-struck  couples.  Parents  sometimes  fear  it  will 
lead  to  marriage.  The  fact  that  it  sometimes  does,  makes  it  more  difficult 
to  accept  this  phase  of  heterosexual  relations  as  a  natural  part  of  the  court- 
ship process.  Experts  are  generally  agreed  that  infatuation  is  a  feeling  that 
can  be  an  enjoyable  part  of  early  courtship.  No  one  should  feel  abnormal 
because  he  experiences  infatuation — it  can  happen  at  any  age. 

The  very  fact  that  infatuation  can  happen  at  any  age  means  that  it 
creates  problems.  People  are  not  always  sure  whether  an  infatuation  is 
mature  love  or  not.  For  example,  a  person  who  is  bored  with  life  or 
weighed  down  with  routine  work  and  is  hungry  for  a  love  object  is  suscepti- 
ble to  infatuation,  if  he  or  she  meets  a  dazzling  personality.  In  a  situation 
containing  elements  of  boredom  and  hunger  for  love,  plus  a  bit  of  mystery 
or  an  element  of  the  unusual,  infatuation  has  a  particularly  fertile  field  in 
which  to  develop.  Even  married  people  find  themselves  subject  to  in- 
fatuation. A  person  detached  from  friends  and  family  and  freed  from 
usual  routines  may  find  excitement  and  pleasure  with  some  member  of 
the  opposite  sex  who  is  in  a  similar  situation. 

Reality  is  usually  a  good  antidote  for  infatuation.  A  stable  relation  rests 
on  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  numerous  needs,  and,  since  a  relation  based 
on  infatuation  lacks  this  aspect,  it  is  usually  temporary.  Also,  the  object 


1  Evelyn  Duvall  and  Reuben  Hill,  When  You  Marry  (rev.  ed.;  Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company,  1953),  p.  41. 
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of  infatuation  finds  it  difficult  to  live  up  to  the  idealized  role  and  may  tire 
of  it,  if  it  lasts  too  long. 

Not  all  infatuations  end  in  disappointment  and  the  breaking  of  the 
relationship.  An  infatuation  may  develop  into  a  relation  in  which  numer- 
ous needs  are  met.  When  this  happens,  there  is  often  a  decrease  in  the 
emotional  intensity  and  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  relation.  It  may  de- 
velop into  mature  love  or  lasting  friendship. 

Romantic  love.  Romantic  love  usually  is  more  characteristic  of  a 
later  stage  of  courtship  than  is  infatuation.  Ruth  Shonle  Cavan  says  roman- 
tic love  differs  from  infatuation 

in  being  more  inclusive  of  the  whole  personality  and  more  readily  adjusted  to 
the  realities  of  marriage.  Because  of  the  confusion  of  romantic  love  and  in- 
fatuation, romantic  love  has  been  repudiated  by  many  as  not  having  a  genuine 
place  in  courtship  and  marriage.  More  recently,  the  concept  of  romantic  love 
has  been  reexamined  and  found  worthy  to  be  one  (but  not  the  only)  ingredient 
of  happy  and  satisfying  marriage.2 

Whereas  infatuation  is  primarily  devotion  to  ego-enhancement,  ro- 
mantic love  has  its  center  of  devotion  in  love  itself  and  in  the  other  person. 
When  a  man  or  a  woman  is  romantically  in  love,  his  partner  seems  the  most 
wonderful  person  in  the  world  and  worthy  of  devotion.  Love  makes  the 
lover  a  slave  to  his  feelings  and  his  idealizations.  A  person  romantically 
in  love  tends  to  overlook  undesirable  characteristics  in  a  mate,  whereas 
an  infatuated  person  finds  it  necessary  to  deny  them.  Romantic  love  is 
closer  to  the  realities  of  a  relation  than  is  infatuation. 

A  couple  who  are  "romancing"  desire  to  be  alone.  They  tend  to 
seek  places  that  have  been  defined  as  romantic.  Although  the  element  of 
sexual  attraction  is  present,  the  pattern  is  to  minimize  sex,  at  least  in  the 
beginning.  The  fact  that  sex  does  break  through  the  resolutions  of  roman- 
tic love  and  leads  to  sexual  relations  has  caused  Robert  O.  Blood,  Jr.,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  to  speculate  on  whether  or  not  the  romantic 
complex  in  the  United  States  will  disappear.3  He  points  out  that  a  basic 
component  of  romantic  love,  from  its  very  beginning  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, has  been  the  denial  of  sexual  expression,  with  consequent  sublima- 
tion and  spiritualization.  If  this  pattern  of  behavior  is  replaced  by  the  real- 
ities of  sexual  intimacies,  he  feels  there  is  good  reason  to  speculate  about 
the  future  of  romantic  love  in  America. 

Romantic  love  has  the  earmarks  of  democratic  action.  Within  the 
pattern  of  the  romantic  complex  is  the  definite  belief  that  nothing  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  love.  Wealth,  social  position,  education,  religious  dif- 


2  Ruth  Shonle  Cavan,   The  American  Family   (New  York:   The  Thomas  Y. 
CrowellCo.,  1953),  p.  406. 

3  Robert  O.  Blood,  Jr.,  "Romance  and  Premarital  Intercourse — Incompatibles," 
Marriage  and  Family  Living,  14  (May,  1952),  105-108. 
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ferences,  and  other  social  classifiers  are  supposed  to  melt  before  its  urg- 
ings.  This  position  runs  counter  to  the  reality  of  social  stratification  and 
the  group's  desire  for  its  members  to  court  and  marry  among  its  own  eligi- 
bles.  The  conflict  and  problems  resulting  from  this  situation  are  well 
known  and  heralded  in  our  newspapers  under  such  headlines  as  "Rich 
man  marries  poor  girl."  In  Chapter  Six  we  point  out  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  when  one  chooses  a  mate  from  different  racial  and 
religious  backgrounds.  It  is  well  to  keep  these  in  mind  in  selecting  dating 
partners,  if  one  wishes  to  avoid  withdrawing  from  a  love  affair  because  of 
such  problems.  In  considering  this  point  one  should  also  be  aware  that 
romantic  love  often  occurs  unexpectedly  and  without  foresight. 

Mature  love.  There  are  many  answers  to  the  question,  what  is 
mature  love.  They  are  worthy  of  considerable  attention  and  study.  We 
begin  by  offering  answers  given  by  two  students  of  the  subject  of  love. 
Harry  S.  Sullivan,  a  psychiatrist,  defined  love  this  way. 

When  the  satisfaction  or  security  of  another  person  becomes  as  significant  to 
one  as  is  one's  own  security,  then  the  state  of  love  exists.4 

H.  A.  Overstreet,  a  minister  and  philosopher,  gives  us  our  second  defini- 
tion. He  says, 

The  love  of  a  person  implies,  not  the  possession  of  that  person,  but  the  affirmation 
of  that  person.  It  means  granting  him,  gladly,  the  full  right  to  his  unique  human- 
hood.  One  does  not  truly  love  a  person  and  yet  seek  to  enslave  him — by  law  or 
by  bonds  of  dependence  and  possessiveness.  Whenever  we  experience  genuine 
love,  we  are  moved  by  this  transforming  experience  toward  a  capacity  for  good 
will.5 

These,  and  other  definitions,  show  how  different  aspects  of  mature 
love  can  be  emphasized.  We  suggest  that  in  any  relation  based  on  mature 
love,  there  is  first  of  all  the  quality  of  acceptance.  To  love  means  to  ac- 
cept. A  "loved  one"  is  not  pressed  to  prove  his  worth  or  explain  his  be- 
havior. "Loving"  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  individual  has  worth  in 
his  own  right  and  reason  for  his  behavior.  An  attempt  to  verbalize  this 
quality  of  love  has  been  made  in  the  old  proverb,  "Love  is  blind."  How- 
ever, the  proverb  falls  short  in  its  attempt.  To  love  does  not  mean  to 
ignore  certain  aspects  of  the  loved  one  as  though  one  were  blind.  A  lov- 
ing relation  does  not  imply  that  there  are  qualities  in  a  person  that  one 
must  ignore.  The  more  a  person  loves,  the  more  he  accepts.  To  be  sure, 
another  person  is  never  completely  acceptable,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  limitation  is  inherent  in  the  unacceptable  personal  quality  or  in  the 
other  person's  ability  to  love. 


4  Harry  S.  Sullivan,  Conceptions  of  Modern  Psychiatry    (Washington,  D.C.: 
William  A.  White  Psychiatric  Foundation,  1947),  p.  20. 

5  H.  A.  Overstreet,  The  Mature  Mind  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company, 
1949),  p.  103. 
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A  loving  relation  goes  beyond  the  principle  of  acceptance.  It  involves 
a  satisfaction  that  stems  from  what  the  loved  one  is  doing  or  from  the 
status  he  occupies.  The  satisfaction  does  not  come  from  the  privilege  of 
"basking  in  the  glory"  of  the  other  person.  It  comes  from  an  appreciation 
and  recognition  of  what  the  behavior  and  status  means  to  the  other  per- 
son. In  effect,  to  be  in  love  means  a  person  can  genuinely  say,  "I'm  happy 
because  he  is  happy." 

The  quality  of  sharing  is  another  part  of  a  loving  relation.  It  is  not 
enough  for  two  people  to  accept  and  appreciate  each  other  from  a  distance. 
Love  requires  that  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  behavior  of  each  be  shared. 
"Togetherness"  is  a  term  some  people  use  to  measure  the  sharing  aspect  of 
love.  Sometimes  people  think  that  similarities  in  persons  are  equivalent  to 
sharing  or  will  promote  it.  This  is  reflected  in  the  statement,  "They  ought  to 
be  able  to  love  each  other,  they  are  so  much  alike."  In  our  opinion,  being 
alike  is  not  the  same  as  sharing.  Whether  or  not  it  is  easier  for  a  couple 
to  share  if  they  have  many  similarities  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  We 
do  know,  however,  that  the  insecure  person  is  usually  more  threatened  by 
strange  things  than  the  more  secure  person.  Maybe  it  is  easier  to  accept, 
share,  and  thus  love  traits  that  are  similar  to  one's  own,  in  the  beginning  at 
least.  But  there  are  many  people  who  will  testify  that  love  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  them  to  share  differences. 

Along  with  sharing  goes  mutual  responsiveness.  Two  people  in  love 
are  keenly  sensitive  to  each  other's  needs  and  feelings.  They  recognize 
and  respond  when  others  do  not  see  or  choose  to  ignore.  Furthermore, 
the  recognition  and  response  are  spontaneous.  Secure  in  the  feeling  that 
one  is  loved  for  what  he  feels  himself  to  be,  one  can  act  without  fear,  fear 
of  losing  self-respect  or  the  respect  of  the  loved  one.  This  releases  energies 
from  the  neurotic  task  of  defending  one's  self  and  allows  these  energies  to 
be  directed  toward  the  enhancement  of  the  relation  and  the  loved  one. 

Love  goes  hand  in  hand  with  understanding.  The  two  are  reciprocally 
related.  Where  there  is  love,  there  is  understanding;  and  where  there  is 
understanding,  the  capacity  to  love  is  increased.  However,  the  relation 
is  not  always  inevitatte  or  complete.  As  we  have  said,  another  quality  of 
love  is  acceptance,  which  can  carry  a  love  relation  beyond  the  limits  of 
understanding.  There  are  also,  of  course,  many  relations  in  which  there 
is  understanding  but  no  deep  feelings  of  love.  Understanding,  like  the  other 
qualities  of  love,  is  not  found  only  in  a  love  relation.  It  is  a  combination  of 
qualities  that  create  love,  and  the  combination  seems  to  be  different  for 
every  couple. 

LOVE   AND   SEX 

It  has  been  reported  that  girls  are  sometimes  asked  to  have  sexual  relations 
with  their  boy  friends  to  prove  their  love.  This  is  a  reflection  of  the  confu- 
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sion  that  has  developed  about  love  and  sex.  The  confusion  results  from 
the  curtain  of  mystery  we  have  thrown  around  these  two  feelings.  Young 
people  have  often  been  denied  adequate  understanding  of  either. 

It  is  true  that  love  is  sexual,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  being  primarily 
a  physical  thrill.  As  we  have  said,  love  is  also  understanding,  tenderness, 
acceptance,  and  many  other  qualities.  In  some  types  of  love  relations,  sex 
is  subordinate  to  these  qualities,  in  others  it  shares  equal  status.  How  these 
different  qualities  of  love  are  manifested  depends  upon  your  training  and 
the  kind  of  society  you  live  in.  In  the  case  of  romantic  love,  sex  is  relegated 
to  a  lower  status  than  other  qualities.  The  role  of  sex  in  infatuation  de- 
pends upon  the  particular  quality  chosen  to  be  exalted.  Chorus-girl  in- 
fatuation definitely  has  a  larger  proportion  of  sex  than  teen-age  infatua- 
tion. 

Where  mature  love  exists  in  a  marriage,  sex  can  be  on  an  equal  plane 
with  the  other  qualities  of  a  loving  relation.  As  love  develops  during 
courtship,  it  is  natural  for  sex,  as  a  physical  drive,  to  become  stronger,  so 
that  before  marriage  there  is  a  pleasant  anticipation  of  the  forthcoming 
sexual  intercourse. 

That  love  and  sex  are  intimately  tied  together  in  marriage  does  not 
mean  that  the  relation  is  inevitable  or  exclusive.  Even  when  in  love,  a 
person  may  find  himself  or  herself  sexually  attracted  to  someone  else. 
Also,  a  person  can  find  someone  else  lovable,  without  sex  being  directly 
involved.  Counselors  have  talked  with  both  married  and  unmarried  couples 
who  have  felt  distressed  because,  in  spite  of  their  love  for  the  partner, 
they  have  found  other  members  of  the  opposite  sex  attractive.  They  have 
been  assured  that  this  is  not  unusual.  Couples  have  also  been  warned  that 
sexual  excitement  is  no  guarantee  that  love  exists. 

The  idea  that  sex  is  the  important  factor  in  initiating  a  love  relation 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  findings  of  Burgess  and  Wallin.6  They  found  that, 
among  the  engaged  couples  they  studied,  the  initial  interest  in  each  other 
did  not  have  marked  physical  attraction  connected  with  it.  However,  in 
two-thirds  of  the  cases  physical  attraction  was  felt  within  six  months.  This 
suggests  that  people  fishing  in  marital  waters  should  bait  their  hooks  with 
something  more  than  sex,  if  they  hope  to  catch  a  mate. 

THE   ABILITY   TO   LOVE 

Anyone  who  can  emotionally  accept  the  idea  of  marriage  probably  has 
some  capacity  to  love.  We  say  "probably,"  because  we  cannot  be  certain. 
It  is  probable  that  some  people  are  pushed  into  marriage  against  their 
emotional  inclinations.  They  may  stay  married  because  of  the  same  social 
forces.  However,  people  not  capafre  of  loving  will  tend  to  shy  away  from 
marriage  and  most  other  relationships  of  an  emotional  nature.  This  does 

6  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin,  Engagement  and  Marriage  (Chicago:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  1953),  p.  161. 
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not  mean,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  people  who  are  not  married  are  not 
capable  of  loving.  People  remain  single  for  many  reasons;  the  inability  to 
love  is  only  one  of  them. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  ability  to  love  should  be  viewed 
in  terms  of  degree.  In  other  words,  some  people  are  more  accepting,  un- 
derstanding, responsive,  and  so  forth,  than  others.  Thus  if  you  are  seeking 
a  mate  capable  of  mature  love,  it  is  well  to  judge  on  a  relative  basis  rather 
than  on  any  absolute  standard.  No  one  has  devised  a  scale  of  measure- 
ment, but  experience  and  understanding  can  help  one  to  sense  the  more 
lovable  people.  It  is  important  to  stress  that  there  are  types  of  lovable  peo- 
ple. People  who  are  capable  of  loving  are  not  necessarily  alike  in  other 
ways.  The  complexity  of  a  loving  nature  precludes  too  many  generaliza- 
tions, but  we  do  know  that  some  people  are  more  capable  of  loving  than 
others. 

Unless  childhood  experiences  have  badly  damaged  the  personality, 
marriage  can  probably  increase  a  person's  ability  to  love  and  be  loved. 
Since  the  ability  to  love  develops  when  a  person  is  loved,  a  loving  partner 
can  do  much  to  develop  the  ability  in  his  mate.  If  a  person  knows  he  is 
loved,  he  becomes  more  secure  within  himself  and  thus  can  give  more  of 
himself  in  many  different  ways.  In  this  manner,  the  circle  of  loving  and 
being  loved  develops  and  can  continue  to  do  so  throughout  marriage. 

Love  for  yourself  and  love  for  others.  Two  respected  sources 
say  you  should  love  yourself.  One  of  the  basic  teachings  of  Christianity  is 
the  commandment  to  "love  your  neighbor  as  yourself."  Usually,  love  of 
self  is  not  stressed  in  Christian  teaching,  and  some  people  have  come  to 
believe  that  love  of  oneself  is  selfish.  However,  if  you  read  the  command- 
ment carefully  you  will  notice  that  you  are  not  asked  to  love  anyone  more 
than  yourself  but  as  much  as  yourself. 

Students  of  mankind  and  of  love  support  the  Christian  position.  They 
maintain  it  is  impossible  to  love  someone  else  unless  you  fundamentally 
love  yourself.  Erich  Fromm  put  it  this  way. 

The  affirmation  of  one's  own  life,  happiness,  growth  and  freedom  is  rooted  in 
one's  capacity  to  love.  ...  If  an  individual  is  able  to  love  productively  he 
loves  himself  too.  .  .  .  Selfishness  and  self-love,  far  from  being  identical  are 
actually  opposite.  .  .  .  The  selfish  person  does  not  love  himself  too  much  but 
too  little,  in  fact  he  hates  himself.  .  .  .  He  is  necessarily  unhappy  and  anxiously 
concerned  to  snatch  from  life  the  satisfactions  which  he  blocks  himself  from 
attaining.7 

THE   COURSE    OF    LOVE 

Does  love  come  suddenly?  Some  people  say  yes,  others  say  no. 
Earl  L.  Koos  reports  that  47  per  cent  of  the  men  and  59  per  cent  of  the 

7  Erich  Fromm,  Man  for  Himself  (New  York:   Rinehart  &  Company,  Inc., 
1947),  pp.  130-131. 
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women  in  his  study  of  1,100  college  students  believe  in  love  at  first  sight.8 
Other  studies  and  observations  indicate  that  these  results  are  representa- 
tive for  other  groups.  Even  so,  counselors  and  other  students  of  love  and 
marriage  look  with  skepticism  upon  the  idea  of  love  at  first  sight.  They  find 
it  difficult,  after  looking  at  the  process  of  creating  loving  relations,  to  ac- 
cept the  idea  that  love  can  emerge  as  a  sudden  reality.  The  idea  of  love 
at  first  sight  can  be  explained  in  various  ways.  Here  are  a  few  of  them. 

1.  It  can  be  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  sudden  sexual  attraction.  This 
seems  likely  to  be  true  when  the  feelings  disappear  after  sexual  tensions 
have  been  released. 

2.  It  may  be  a  delusion  whipped  up  by  a  strong  longing  or  need  to  be  in 
love. 

3.  It  could  provide  a  rationalization  for  a  quick  escape  from  an  undesir- 
able situation,  such  as  an  unpleasant  home  life  or  unbearable  working 
conditions. 

4.  It  might  also  provide  a  rationalization  for  a  fear  to  examine  all  the 
factors  usually  considered  in  selecting  a  mate. 

An  insecure  person  may  unduly  fear  an  examination  of  himself  over 
a  period  of  time,  because  he  is  afraid  no  one  could  really  love  such  a  per- 
son as  he.  The  situation  might  also  be  reversed;  a  person  may  be  unduly 
frightened  of  the  reality  he  must  face  as  the  result  of  a  lengthy  examination 
of  another  person.  Love  at  first  sight,  under  such  circumstances,  offers 
an  easy  escape  from  the  responsibilities  of  courtship.  These  explanations 
of  love  at  first  sight  are  not  intended  to  frighten  people  away  from  their 
feelings.  They  are  used  to  point  out  that  such  experiences  are  usually 
unreliable  grounds  for  choosing  a  mate.  Our  advice  is  to  take  a  second 
look.  This  gives  love  time  to  catch  its  second  wind,  and  the  couple  an 
opportunity  to  find  out  if  the  basis  of  their  attraction  is  strong  enough  to 
support  marriage. 

Does  love  run  smoothly?  The  only  objective  clue  to  the  course  love 
feelings  follow  in  the  typical  romance  comes  from  a  study  made  by  Kirk- 
patrick  and  Caplow.9  One  hundred  and  fifty  males  and  246  females  in 
college  were  asked  to  select  one  of  a  number  of  graphs  representing  the 
fluctuation  and  development  of  their  love  affairs  that  were  eventually 
terminated.  If  none  of  the  graphs  were  representative,  they  were  asked  to 
draw  graphs  of  their  own.  Of  the  males,  67.3  per  cent  and  of  the  females 
61.5  indicated  that  there  had  been  a  steady  increase  in  emotional  involve- 
ment. About  the  same  percentage  of  students  also  reported  a  steady  decline 

8  Earl  L.  Koos,  Marriage  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1947),  p.  118. 

8  Clifford  Kirkpatrick  and  Theodore  Caplow,  "Emotional  Trends  in  Courtship 
Experiences  of  College  Students  as  Expressed  by  Graphs,  with  Some  Observation  of 
Methodological  Implications,"  American  Sociological  Review,  10  (October,  1945), 
619-626. 
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as  the  relation  broke  up.  Love  that  has  its  ups  and  downs  was  reported 
by  the  remaining  32.7  per  cent  of  the  men  and  38.5  per  cent  of  the  women. 

THE    SEARCH   FOR   LOVE 

For  those  who  want  to  be  loved,  F.  A.  Magoun  has  this  advice. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  be  loved.  It  is  only  necessary  to  be 
lovable.  This  is  difficult  for  an  emotionally  damaged  individual  to  achieve,  but 
the  way  to  do  it  can  be  easily  expressed.  First,  sincerely  try  to  be  your  own  best 
self  according  to  your  own  lights.  Second,  treat  everyone  else  as  though  he  were 
in  fact  his  best  self  because  you  feel  in  your  heart  that  within  the  limits  of  his 
opportunities  each  of  us  really  is  trying  to  be  his  best  self,  and  because  you  feel 
this,  do  everything  to  nourish  that  best  self.  Third,  never  try  to  make  an  impres- 
sion. The  most  attractive  people  live  with  effortless  ease.  They  are  simply  their 
natural  selves.  They  never  try  to  take  on  the  mannerisms  of  someone  else.  They 
do  not  smoke  because  so-and-so  does,  or  stop  smoking  because  someone  else  has. 
They  are  themselves  and  consequently  have  no  need  to  try  to  sell  themselves.10 

If  one  accepts  Magoun's  advice,  the  results  are  likely  to  be  seen  in 
one's  personality.  Such  a  person  will  have  a  healthy  respect  for  his  own 
opinions  and  ways  of  doing  things.  He  will  know  that  it  is  impossible  to 
please  everybody;  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  pleasant.  What  other 
people  think  of  him  won't  throw  him  into  a  fit  of  depression  or  rage.  He 
will  realize  that  if  he  is  to  be  loved  it  will  be  because  he  has  a  lovable 
personality  and  not  because  he  does  what  he  thinks  people  want  him  to  do. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

PREMARITAL  SEX  PROBLEMS 


The  mating  impulse  is  strong  in  all  healthy  young  people,  and  it  strives 
for  expression.  At  the  same  time,  religious  upbringing,  custom,  law,  and 
other  forms  of  social  control  check  sexual  expression. 

THE    SEXUAL   IMPULSE   AND   THE    SOCIAL   CODE 

Why  we  have  sex  problems.  The  conflict  between  the  sexual  im- 
pulse and  the  social  code  is  experienced  in  all  organized  groups  and  can 
never  be  avoided.  Whenever  boys  and  girls  have  a  choice  between  follow- 
ing a  moral  code  and  following  their  impulses,  there  is  a  problem.  If 
the  code  is  clear  and  strongly  enforced,  the  problem  of  choice  between 
impulse  and  code  is  minimized.  It  is  also  possible  that,  if  no  code  existed, 
a  person  might  be  comfortable  in  following  his  own  impulses.  This,  how- 
ever, is  speculation,  because  all  organized  groups  must  depend  upon  codes 
in  order  to  survive  as  groups. 

For  modern  youth,  the  problem  of  conflict  between  impulse  and  a 
code  of  control  has  been  complicated.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution 
against  the  puritanical  codes  of  the  past.  Young  people  find  opportunity 
to  defy  any  puritanical  feeling  they  may  have.  Many  find  it  easy  to 
succumb  to  opportunities,  but  they  encounter  many  problems,  for  they  have 
no  substitute  for  the  code  they  are  destroying.  They  are  discovering  that 
emancipation  is  not  enough.  Freedom  bordering  on  anarchy  is  as  un- 
comfortable as  the  most  extreme  of  the  rigid  puritanical  codes  of  the  past. 
Thus,  after  a  successful  crusade  against  the  tyranny  of  the  past,  today's 
youth  must  face  the  problem  of  building  a  new  moral  code.  This  problem, 
complicated  by  the  Babel  of  current  and  conflicting  advice,  has  taken  on 
the  proportion  of  a  major  crisis  in  our  society. 

Dogmatic  answers  versus  understanding.  What  should  be  our 
attitude  toward  our  sex  problems?  What  new  evidence  is  there  in  recent 
scientific  investigations?  Should  we  take  a  prudish  attitude  and  say,  "These 
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questions  are  simply  not  discussed!"  Should  we  sit  in  judgment  on  mod- 
ern youth  and  say  they  are  "going  to  the  dogs,"  because  they  have  more 
liberal  and  perhaps  more  realistic  attitudes  on  sex  than  young  people  did  a 
generation  ago? 

Rather  than  sit  in  judgment,  rather  than  condemn,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  try  to  understand  the  demands  and  needs  of  young  people  for 
enlightenment  and  new  experience?  Frankness  in  facing  the  demands  of 
their  healthy  young  bodies  is  necessary.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  necessary 
for  youth  to  understand  and  profit  by  the  experience  of  others. 

To  give  even  a  qualified  answer  to  the  problems  is  difficult.  There  is 
little  room  for  dogmatism  here.  The  established  and  commonly  held  opin- 
ions have  merit.  But  they  are  supported  mainly  by  custom  and  tradition, 
buttressed  by  a  puritanical  code  of  ethics  that,  at  least  in  its  cruder,  more 
conservative  formulations,  has  little  appeal  as  guidance  for  modern  youth. 
Moreover,  the  wisdom  needed  is  not  simply  an  answer  to  the  question 
of  "right"  and  "wrong."  It  must  also  consider  the  effects  of  the  individ- 
ual's behavior  on  himself  and  on  others,  that  is,  on  society.  Youth  demands 
answers  in  terms  of  both  religion  and  science.  To  date,  neither  has  been 
able  to  develop  a  particular  code  from  the  many  principles  they  possess. 
Sometimes  the  evidence  furnished  by  scientific  method  is  contradictory. 
But,  even  when  it  is  clear,  it  needs  further  testing  on  many  issues,  especially 
when  its  conclusions  are  different  from  those  suggested  by  tested  experience 
as  it  has  been  crystallized  in  custom,  law,  and  religion. 

Only  within  the  last  two  decades  have  we  begun  to  approach  the 
difficult  sex  problems  of  the  adolescent  with  frankness,  honesty,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  understanding,  instead  of  in  terms  of  customary  bias  and  traditional 
taboo.  Only  lately  have  we  come  to  study  the  consequences  of  a  forced 
delay  in  marriage  and  attempted  to  gather  evidence  clear  of  bias  of  the  old 
attitudes  that  will  not  take  into  consideration  new  factors  modifying  our 
living  conditions  and  habits.  Among  these  changes  have  been  the  inven- 
tion and  diffusion  of  reliable  birth-control  methods,  the  increasing  free- 
dom of  young  people,  as  shown  in  the  absence  of  chaperoning,  frequency 
of  late  hours,  freedom  while  automobiling,  freedom  in  co-educational  con- 
tacts, the  decline  of  religious  authority,  and  so  on.  These  are  only  some 
of  the  factors  that  we  cannot  leave  out  of  account  and  that  make  for  con- 
flicts between  the  older  and  the  newer  codes.  Some  of  the  old  standards 
should  still  hold.  There  is  just  as  much  need  as  ever  for  honor,  considera- 
tion, and  fair  play.  Indeed,  there  is  more  need  for  these  qualities  under  a 
regime  of  freedom  than  under  a  code  of  fear  and  restraint.  Freedom  places 
a  new  strain  upon  the  home  and  school  in  their  task  of  character  edu- 
cation— the  basic  need  of  our  time. 

The  problems  of  petting.  There  is  probably  no  more  frequent 
topic  of  conversation  among  young  people  of  the  Western  world  than 
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whether  or  not  petting  is  right  and  how  far  one  should  go.  Girls  are  prob- 
ably far  more  concerned  than  boys,  for  they  have  much  more  at  stake. 

Those  who  consider  themselves  "free  and  emancipated"  may  even 
scoff  at  the  very  question  of  its  "rightness"  and  at  its  place  in  courtship; 
but  that  gets  us  nowhere.  In  fact,  these  questions  are  most  frequently  raised 
by  those  with  well-developed  sentiments  about  the  opinions  and  reactions 
of  others,  young  people  who  have  been  "properly"  brought  up  by  their 
parents.  Mixing,  as  they  necessarily  must,  with  people  who  have  a  more 
carefree  attitude,  a  conflict  in  codes  very  soon  arises,  which  may  be  serious 
for  the  person  involved. 

Various  names  are  used  to  describe  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
physical  contact  between  a  boy  and  a  girl  that  deliberately  attempts  to 
effect  erotic  arousal.  "Necking,"  "wooing,"  "smooching,"  "soul  kissing," 
"mild  petting,"  and  "heavy  petting"  are  some  of  the  more  common  terms 
used.  Basically,  all  these  different  names  can  be  classified  under  necking 
and  petting.  "Necking"  is  often  defined  as  contact  from  the  neck  up,  and 
"petting"  as  fondling  and  direct  sexual  stimulation.  Our  remarks  bear 
upon  all  types  of  erotic  physical  contact  short  of  sexual  union.  We  will 
simply  call  them  all  "petting." 

Practically  all  the  young  generation  in  the  United  States  today  pet  to 
some  extent.  Alfred  C.  Kinsey  and  his  associates  give  statistical  evidence  to 
substantiate  the  general  observations  of  people  working  with  youth.  Kinsey 
found  that  by  the  age  of  twenty-five,  91  per  cent  of  American  girls  and  89 
per  cent  of  the  boys  were  having  petting  experiences.  Thirty-one  per  cent 
of  the  girls  had  petted  to  the  point  of  orgasm.  The  same  was  true  for  29  per 
cent  of  the  boys.1  There  is  little  question  that  petting  is  a  general  experi- 
ence of  young  people,  however  much  this  may  be  frowned  upon  by  parents 
who  themselves  indulged  in  it  much  less  and  to  whom  the  realization  of  this 
fact  may  be  a  shock.  Parents  need  to  see  that  such  behavior  is  so  general  as 
to  be  expected. 

The  difficulty  from  the  standpoint  of  the  current  moral  code  is  in  limit- 
ing petting,  in  keeping  it  in  its  proper  place.  It  is  naturally  progressive  and 
may  well  lead  to  sexual  relations.  Besides  the  dangers  of  pregnancy,  abor- 
tion, and  venereal  infection,  there  are  certain  lesser  consequences,  among 
which  not  the  least  is  a  lowering  of  ideals  and  standards.  Promiscuity  is 
frowned  upon  under  most  conditions;  promiscuous  petting  is  no  exception. 
Girls'  reputations  suffer  more  from  it  than  boys'  do,  although  a  boy  can 
also  build  a  reputation  of  being  a  "wolf."  Women  are  trained  to  be  coaxed. 
If  they  yield  too  easily  to  the  approaches  of  men,  many  men  value  their 
friendship  much  less.  Another  danger  attending  petting  is  the  relation  of 


1  Alfred  C.  Kinsey  and  others,  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female  (Philadel- 
phia: W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1953),  p.  267. 
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the  sexual  attraction  between  two  people  and  the  total  attraction  picture. 
It  is  natural  for  love  to  bring  with  it  sexual  desire.  It  is  also  possible  for  sex- 
ual desire  to  manifest  itself  in  the  absence  of  love.  When  this  happens,  it 
is  easy  to  mistake  sex  for  love.  Boys  and  girls  who  enjoy  their  petting  ses- 
sions will  yearn  for  each  other  just  as  much  without  love  as  with  it.  If  it  is 
sex  alone  that  leads  a  couple  to  marriage,  their  only  bond  of  attraction  may 
fade  into  the  background  as  passion  takes  on  a  new  perspective  within  the 
total  marriage  relation.  If  the  rest  of  the  marriage  relation  is  primarily  a 
void,  unhappiness  is  a  real  likelihood. 

The  benefits  of  premarital  petting,  beyond  the  pleasures  involved,  have 
been  stated  by  Kinsey. 

Pre-marital  petting  experience  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  female  to  learn 
to  adjust  emotionally  to  various  types  of  males.  Thus  she  may  acquire  some  wis- 
dom in  choosing  the  particular  male  with  whom  she  hopes  to  make  a  permanent, 
life-long  adjustment.2 

This,  of  course,  also  applies  to  the  male. 

PREMARITAL    SEXUAL   RELATIONS 

Premarital  sexual  relations  and  choice  of  a  mate.  What  rea- 
sons are  there  to  suppose  that  premarital  sexual  relations  help  in  choosing  a 
mate  wisely?  One  of  the  greatest  superstitions  of  our  age  is  that  marriage 
needs  a  test  of  passion.  Popular  and  unscientific  literature  on  sex  is  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  prevalence  of  that  notion.  It  is  relevant  to  observe  that 
the  most  important  tests  for  gauging  the  probabilities  for  successful  mar- 
riage are  not  tests  of  passion  at  all  but  tests  of  character  and  personality. 
They  relate  to  the  degree  of  stability  and  socialization  of  the  individual  and 
are  very  little  influenced  by  the  degree  of  passion  in  the  sexual  embrace. 
There  is  not  even  any  strong  correlation  between  the  frequency  of  desire 
for  sexual  relations  in  marriage  and  happiness  in  marriage.  There  is  little 
or  no  correlation  between  the  intensity  of  passion  in  sexual  enjoyment  and 
the  frequency  of  female  orgasm  in  sexual  relations,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
happiness  in  marriage,  on  the  other.  If  these  things  are  so — Ernest  W. 
Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin  are  the  latest  to  confirm  them  in  the  main — what 
reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  occasional  premarital  relations,  especially 
under  the  conditions  of  fear  and  worry  so  often  found,  will  enable  a  man 
to  pick  a  passionate  woman  certain  to  give  him  marital  happiness?  Violent 
passion  is  not  an  adequate  test  of  the  probable  happiness  that  a  potential 
mate  will  provide  later  in  marriage. 

While  a  young  man  wants  to  avoid  a  mate  who  shows  no  emotional  re- 
sponse or  very  little  emotion,  the  notion  that  premarital  sexual  experimenta- 

2  Ibid.,  p.  266. 
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tion  is  necessary  to  match  for  passion  is  unfounded.  This  again  is  a  ra- 
tionalization of  the  increasingly  free  code.  It  has  no  scientific  basis. 

It  may  be  well  for  those  who  like  to  demonstrate  their  love  to  match 
for  that  quality.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  takes  care  of  itself  almost 
automatically.  The  really  cold  tend  to  be  rejected  in  the  process  of  mate 
selection.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  residue  of  frigid  women;  but  this  term 
is  ordinarily  very  loosely  used.  The  frigid  woman  is  one  who  frequently 
denies  sexual  relations  to  her  husband.  Or,  defined  in  other  terms,  a  frigid 
woman  is  one  who  is  characterized  by  sexual  anesthesia.  She  gets  no  en- 
joyment from  sexual  relations.  Such  women  are  in  a  minority.  Anyway, 
many  of  them  are  quite  willing  to  satisfy  the  sexual  requests  of  their  hus- 
bands, even  though  they  themselves  do  not  obtain  maximum  satisfaction. 
Most  of  the  instances  of  female  frigidity  in  marriage  are  social  and  psy- 
chological in  origin  rather  than  physiological,  and  can  be  overcome,  ac- 
cording to  psychological  authorities,  by  frankly  discussing  the  causes  of 
the  unwholesome  attitude  toward  sexual  relations,  and  by  improving  the 
technique  of  the  husband  in  sexual  relations.  Terman,  however,  thinks 
that  orgasm  incapacity  is  hereditary,  because  he  found  so  few  social  fac- 
tors correlated  with  it.3  That  is  an  interesting  hypothesis.  But  it  is  not  yet 
a  scientifically  demonstrated  fact.  If  it  is  hereditary  or  constitutional  in- 
adequacy, training  in  sex  technique  will,  of  course,  hardly  remedy  it.  But 
we  have  digressed  from  the  main  point  of  this  discussion,  namely,  that  it 
is  easy  to  rationalize  the  desire  for  premarital  sex  intercourse;  easy  for  a 
man  to  fool  himself  into  believing  that  it  helps  him  achieve  marital  hap- 
piness by  aiding  him  to  discover  a  passionate  mate. 

Premarital  sexual  relations  and  adjustment  in  marriage.  It 
is  a  common  rationalization  of  many  young  people  that  premarital  sexual  ex- 
perience will  enable  them  to  adjust  better  in  marriage.  But  there  is  little 
scientific  evidence  to  support  this  view.  It  is  largely  a  rationalization  for 
conduct  prohibited  by  the  mores.  If  they  must  have  premarital  sexual  re- 
lations and  if  they  are  willing  to  run  the  risks  involved,  it  seems  preferable 
to  do  so  while  facing  reality.  No  good  purpose  can  be  served  by  fooling 
themselves  with  the  belief  that  such  conduct  prepares  them  for  mar- 
riage. 

The  situation  probably  differs  according  to  whether  a  man  has  sexual 
relations  with  a  prostitute,  with  the  girl  to  whom  he  is  engaged,  or  with  a 
loose  and  willing  woman  for  whom  he  feels  at  least  mild  attraction.  Since 
the  repeated  favors  she  offers  make  the  average  prostitute  sexually  cold; 
and  since  the  commercial  aspect  is  distasteful  to  most  sensitive  and  cul- 
tured men,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  young  man  will  learn  anything  from  a  prosti- 
tute about  sexual  adjustment  in  marriage  that  he  could  not  learn  under 


8  Lewis  M.  Terman  and  others,  Psychological  Factors  in  Marital  Happiness 
(New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1938). 
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much  more  favorable  circumstances  later  in  marriage.  Similar  propositions 
are  true  of  young  women  with  a  desire  to  experiment. 

Premarital  sexual  relations  with  the  person  you  plan  to  marry  are  an- 
other matter.  There  are  a  number  of  factors  to  consider.  First  of  all,  if  the 
relation  is  carried  on  regularly  and  is  satisfying,  the  couple  should  con- 
sider themselves  married  from  a  sexual  point  of  view.  Since  a  couple  pre- 
sumably form  a  social  relation  before  a  sexual  relation,  a  wedding,  to  such 
a  couple,  will  be  primarily  a  legal  recognition  of  what  has  already  taken 
place.  Marriage  will  add  financial  responsibility  and  probably  the  pres- 
sures of  living  together  under  less  favorable  conditions.  Under  the  circum- 
stance, there  are  not  likely  to  be  many  new  pleasures  to  be  gained  through 
legalizing  the  relation.  For  this  reason,  there  is  sometimes  a  reluctance  to 
accept  a  wedding,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  man.  Why  accept  responsi- 
bilities when  the  pleasures  are  to  be  had  without  them? 

A  break  in  a  relation  between  a  man  and  woman  after  satisfactory 
sexual  relations  have  been  established  will  have  many  of  the  emotional 
problems  of  a  divorce — without  the  aid  of  society  or  the  law.  More  im- 
portant is  the  difficulty  such  a  break  creates  in  establishing  a  new  rela- 
tion with  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex  that  may  result  in  marriage.  Sexual 
satisfaction  in  a  loving  relation  that  imposes  no  obligations  is  not  easy  to 
find  and  will  be  very  difficult  to  duplicate  in  future  courtship  experiences. 
Furthermore,  it  is  very  easy  to  idealize  such  a  relation,  especially  since  it 
has  very  few  responsibilities  attached  to  it.  For  these  reasons  a  new  rela- 
tion and  its  potentialities  may  fall  short  in  comparison  with  the  idealized 
past. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  sexual  relations  with  the  "one-and-only"  have 
not  been  regular  nor  adjustment  achieved,  the  experience  can  be  more  de- 
ceptive than  predictive.  One  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  growth  of  guilt 
feelings  on  the  part  of  one  or  both — most  likely  the  girl.  When  this  hap- 
pens, a  girl  who  has  enjoyed  sexual  relations  before  marriage  can  lose  all 
interest  in  sex  after  marriage,  because  her  feeling  of  guilt  has  extended  to  all 
sexual  relations.  The  question  of  suspicion  may  also  have  to  be  met.  If 
she  (or  he)  had  intercourse  with  me  before  marriage,  how  many  times 
has  it  happened  with  others?  This  can  be  a  nagging  question  that  even  a 
direct  answer  may  not  satisfy. 

Premarital  sexual  relations  and  happiness  in  marriage.  Al- 
though there  are  conflicting  opinions  on  this  question,  a  few  studies  made 
in  the  scientific  spirit  are  available.  In  1929,  Hamilton  and  MacGowan  3a 
declared,  in  a  study  of  a  small  sample  of  100  married  couples,  that  of  the 
men  who  entered  marriage  as  virgins,  57  per  cent  declared  that  they  were 
happy  in  their  marriage.  This  was  true  of  only  46  per  cent  of  those  who 


3a  G.  V.  Hamilton  and  Kenneth  MacGowan,  What  Is  Wrong  with  Marriage 
(New  York:  Albert  &  Charles  Boni,  1929). 
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had  had  previous  sexual  experience.  Of  the  women  who  entered  marriage 
as  virgins,  49  per  cent  declared  that  they  were  happily  married;  while 
only  37  per  cent  of  those  who  were  not  virgins  so  declared.  While  these 
results  are  suggestive,  the  statistical  sample  was  small  and  it  cannot  there- 
fore be  given  great  weight.  Moreover,  the  group  was  selected  for  maladjust- 
ment. 

Katharine  Bement  Davis,3b  an  able  statistician  and  throughout  her 
lifetime  a  keen  student  of  social  and  sexual  phenomena,  concluded,  in  her 
analysis  of  the  sex  life  of  1,000  women,  mostly  of  an  upper-class,  college 
type  whose  period  of  youth  probably  centered  around  1900,  that  15.2  per 
cent  of  the  unhappily  married  women  had  had  sexual  intercourse  prior  to 
marriage,  whereas  only  2.5  per  cent  of  the  happily  married  women  had  ex- 
perienced premarital  sexual  relations.  There  is  also  the  important  question 
whether  the  association  found  by  Davis  .represents  a  real  causation  or 
whether  it  is  merely  an  accidental  association.  That  study  does  not  answer 
the  question. 

The  next  investigation  of  this  subject  is  the  study,  already  cited,  by 
Lewis  K.  Terman  and  his  colleagues,  who  had  this  to  say  on  the  problem 
before  us. 

In  view  of  the  efforts  made  by  church  and  society  to  maintain  the  traditional 
taboo  against  premarital  intercourse,  one  might  be  led  to  expect  a  high  negative 
correlation  between  the  two  variables  in  question.  Our  data  confirm  this  expecta- 
tion so  far  as  direction  of  the  correlation  is  concerned  but  indicate  that  the 
relationship  is  far  from  being  a  close  one.4 

Terman  found  only  a  negligible  relation  when  the  premarital  inter- 
course took  place  with  the  future  spouse.  The  correlations  were  "reliable 
but  too  low  to  have  much  value  for  prediction."  5 

The  husbands  who  had  had  no  premarital  sexual  experience  had  a 
mean  happiness  score  of  70.9.  (The  highest  score  found  was  87  points.) 
Those  who  had  relations  only  with  the  future  wife  had  a  score  virtually 
identical  (69.3).  Those  who  had  experienced  intercourse  with  "others 
only"  scored  67. 1 ,  only  slightly  lower  than  the  virgin  group;  while  those  men 
who  had  had  relations  both  with  their  future  spouse  and  with  others  were 
lowest  of  all  (64.2). 

The  happiness  scores  of  the  wives  of  these  men  showed  a  very  similar 
trend.  The  wives  of  virgin  men  had  a  mean  happiness  score  of  72.5;  the 
wives  of  the  men  who  had  had  relations  with  the  future  wife  only,  a  mean 
happiness  score  of  69.7;  the  wives  of  men  who  had  had  intercourse  with 
others  only,  a  score  of  66.7;  and  wives  of  men  who  were  promiscuous,  that 


3b  Katharine  B.  Davis,  Factors  in  the  Sex  Life  of  Twenty-Two  Hundred  Women 
(New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1929). 

4  Terman,  op.  cit.,  p.  324. 

5  Ibid. 
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is,  who  had  had  relations  with  others  as  well  as  with  the  future  wife,  had  a 
score  of  65.6.  The  outstanding  fact  about  these  scores  is  their  similarity  in 
amount  despite  the  previous  premarital  experience  of  the  husband.  For  the 
wives  who  had  been  virgins  or  had  had  varying  sexual  experience  prior  to 
marriage,  the  scores  of  mean  happiness  ranged  from  69.6  for  the  virgins  to 
63.6  for  the  promiscuous. 

If  these  figures  seem  confusing,  let  us  put  the  matter  another  way. 
Where  premarital  intercourse  occurred  only  with  the  future  spouse,  there 
was  only  a  negligible  relation  with  later  happiness.6  While  Terman  soundly 
cautions  against  interpreting  association  as  shown  by  a  correlation  coeffi- 
cient as  proof  of  a  cause-and-efTect  relationship,  he  concludes  that  his 

data  merely  show  that  in  general  those  husbands  and  wives  who  were  either 
virgins  at  marriage  or  had  had  intercourse  only  with  each  other  tend  to  have 
higher  mean  happiness  scores  than  the  other  groups.  They  do  not  tell  us  why  this 
is  so.  Premarital  strictness  in  regard  to  sex  may  or  may  not  be  the  cause  of  the 
greater  happiness.7 

Premarital  strictness  may  be  associated  with  ideals  and  with  personality 
qualities  tending  to  make  those  who  possess  them  more  successful  in  marital 
adjustment.  Premarital  laxness  may  have  a  contrary  selective  influence.  As 
Terman  says, 

Whichever  interpretation  is  correct,  the  practical  implications  are  the  same: 
other  things  being  equal,  one's  chances  of  marital  happiness  are  at  present 
favored  by  the  selection  of  a  mate  who  has  not  had  intercourse  with  any  other 
person.9, 

Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  L.  S.  Cottrell,  in  their  study  of  success  and 
failure  in  marriage,  deliberately  avoided  the  collection  of  data  on  the  pre- 
marital sexual  experience  of  their  couples.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been 
desirable  to  compare  their  results  with  Terman's. 

There  is  a  commonly  held  opinion  that  the  happiness  of  men  in  mar- 
riage is  less  likely  to  be  adversely  affected  by  sexual  relations  prior  to 
marriage  than  is  the  case  with  women.  But  Terman's  study  concluded  that 
this  was  not  true.9  The  difference  in  happiness  scores  between  those  men 
who  had  had  premarital  intercourse  and  those  who  had  not  was  4.6  points; 
for  women  4.3  points.  On  the  other  hand,  Terman  concluded  that  "the 
man  who  before  marriage  has  been  extremely  promiscuous  is  as  good  a 
marriage  risk  as  the  man  who  has  been  only  moderately  so."  10 

The  study  of  Harvey  J.  Locke,  which  had  the  same  purpose  as  the 
Terman  study — predicting  success  in  marriage — also  has  information  bear- 


s  Ibid. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  329.  Italics  ours. 

8  Ibid.  Italics  ours. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  327. 

io  Ibid.,  p.  328. 
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ing  on  our  question.11  Locke  found  that  most  divorced  and  happily  mar- 
ried men  had  experienced  intercourse  before  marriage.  However,  a  signifi- 
cantly larger  per  cent  of  divorced  than  happily  married  men  reported  expe- 
rience. Approximately  a  third  of  the  happily  married  men  reported  no  pre- 
marital sex  relationship  as  compared  with  about  one-tenth  of  the  divorced. 
The  story  for  women  was  different.  Of  the  married  women  in  the  study, 
88.4  per  cent  reported  no  premarital  sex  relations.  Among  the  divorced, 
85.3  per  cent  made  the  same  report.  As  far  as  this  study  is  concerned,  there 
was  no  significant  difference  between  divorced  and  happily  married  women 
in  terms  of  premarital  sex  relations.12  Locke  cited  evidence  to  indicate  that 
reported  premarital  sex  relations  were  understatements  for  both  the  men 
and  women. 

The  study  of  Burgess  and  Wallin  continues  the  search  for  the  relation 
of  premarital  sex  relations  and  marital  happiness.  Their  summary  includes 
consideration  of  all  the  other  studies  we  have  mentioned. 

Summarizing  roughly,  the  results  of  the  different  studies,  although  not  decisive, 
support  the  conclusion  that  husbands  and  wives  with  no  experience  of  premarital 
intercourse  have  the  higher  probability  of  marital  success,  whereas  couples  in 
which  husband  or  wife  had  premarital  relations  with  spouse  and  others  have  the 
lower  probability.  Between  these  extremes  in  premarital  experience,  the  evidence 
is  not  altogether  consistent  as  to  whether  the  chances  of  marital  success  are  better 
for  persons  who  had  intercourse  only  with  their  future  marital  partner  than  for 
those  who  restricted  their  sex  relations  to  other  individuals.13 

Premarital  sexual  relations  and  health.  The  weight  of  au- 
thority in  sexual  science  supports  the  view,  with  a  few  exceptions  perhaps, 
that  premarital  sexual  experience  is  not  necessary  to  good  health.  Generally 
speaking,  medical  authorities  hold  that  premarital  sexual  intercourse  is 
not  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  either  physical  or  mental  health.  This 
was  the  conclusion  of  a  British  committee  of  physicians  and  social  scientists. 
It  is  the  view  commonly  accepted  by  leaders  in  the  American  social-hygiene 
movement.  While  these  leaders  of  opinion  hold  that  a  policy  of  continence 
undoubtedly  brings  tension,  conflict,  and  psychological  and  physiological 
strain,  they  contend  that  there  is  no  evidence  that,  in  normal  people,  sexual 
continence  destroys  or  seriously  affects  health.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
allege,  there  is  much  evidence  of  physical  harm  resulting  from  the  antisocial 
and  uncontrolled  expression  of  sexual  impulse  prior  to  marriage. 

The  dangers  of  premarital  sexual  relations.  If  premarital  sex- 
ual experience  cannot  help  in  the  wise  choice  of  a  mate,  if  it  does  not  con- 


11  Harvey  J.  Locke,  Predicting  Adjustment  in  Marriage:  A  Comparison  of  a 
Divorced  and  a  Happily  Married  Group  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1951). 

12  Ibid.,  p.  133. 

13  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin,  Engagement  and  Marriage  (Chicago: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1953),  pp.  370-371.  Copyright,  1953,  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 
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tribute  to  future  adjustment  and  marital  happiness,  are  there  any  real  dan- 
gers connected  with  the  experience? 

On  the  physical  side  the  danger  of  venereal  infection  is  always  present. 
From  20  to  80  per  cent  of  prostitutes  have  syphilis  or  gonorrhea  or  both.  A 
young  man  about  to  have  sexual  relations  with  such  a  woman  is  safer  in 
taking  it  for  granted  that  she  is  infected  than  he  is  in  assuming  that  she 
is  free  from  disease.  Any  statement  from  a  prostitute  to  the  effect  that  she 
is  free  from  disease  is  quite  likely  to  be  worthless.  The  "certificate"  of  free- 
dom from  venereal  disease  that  she  may  show  the  customer  may  be  worth- 
less. They  can  be  bought.  Moreover,  she  may  have  had  sexual  intercourse 
with  a  dozen  men  just  prior  to  this  visit  and  may  have  been  infected  by 
one  or  more  of  them  after  her  last  examination.  Though  she  has  a  financial 
motive  to  keep  "clean"  so  customers  will  return,  she  also  has  a  financial 
motive  to  get  as  much  business  as  she  can.  Sooner  or  later  almost  all  get 
infected. 

As  for  sexual  relations  with  women  who  are  not  prostitutes  or  amateur 
loose  women,  and  in  whom  the  man  is  not  seriously  interested  but  for  whom 
he  has  a  passing  fondness,  the  following  observations  are  relevant.  Precau- 
tions against  infections  are  still  necessary.  Moreover,  even  though  the  best 
clinical  methods  of  contraception  are  95  per  cent  reliable,  the  forms  of  con- 
traception ordinarily  used  in  premarital  sexual  intercourse  are  very  much 
less  reliable;  first,  because  only  less  reliable  methods  are  usually  known  to 
youth;  second,  because  they  have  less  training,  skill,  and  experience  in  their 
use;  and  third,  because  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  used  are 
not  conducive  to  their  efficient  employment.  Therefore,  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cases  the  dangers  of  pregnancy  must  be  faced. 

Some  callous,  selfish,  and  inconsiderate  men  think  nothing  of  send- 
ing a  girl  to  an  abortionist.  They  do  not  realize  that,  regardless  of  the  high 
cost,  such  operations  not  only  involve  risk  to  the  life  and  health  of  the  girl 
but  that,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  skillful  and  clean  practitioner,  the 
operation  is  always  a  trial  for  the  girl.  It  strains  nerves,  induces  fears,  causes 
emotional  upsets,  and  produces  remorse.  Scraping  away  the  lining  of  the 
uterus,  which  is  essentially  what  abortion  is,  may,  if  it  is  unskillfully  per- 
formed, cause  inflammations  resulting  in  sterility.  The  average  professional 
abortion  is  clean  and  expert.  But  most  abortionists  operate  with  improper 
aseptic  precautions,  dismiss  their  patients  too  quickly,  when  rest  is  needed, 
and,  in  general,  take  unnecessary  risks  with  their  patients  because  the 
operation  is  illegal  and  performed  under  surreptitious  conditions. 

Another  possible  ill  effect  of  a  "free"  sexual  life  prior  to  marriage  is 
psychological  in  nature.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  it  causes  a  certain 
amount  of  fear,  worry,  and  conflict.  These  reduce  personal  happiness  and 
efficiency.  Anyone  who  counsels  young  people  sees  a  considerable  amount 
of  this  distress.  Of  course,  if  social  attitudes  were  different,  some  of  these 
fears  and  conflicts  would  disappear.  Many  will  disagree  with  this  statement, 
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but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  average  young  person  can  live  a  promiscuous 
life  without  damage  to  the  personality.  Sexual  relations  among  those  en- 
gaged or  really  in  love,  but  who  are  prevented  from  marrying  by  external 
circumstances  beyond  their  control  may  be  another  matter.14  But  a  person 
cannot  live  intimately  with  many  people  without  somehow  cheapening  the 
conception  of  intimacy.  As  Bromley  and  Britten  rightly  say,  "selectivity 
and  not  promiscuity  in  sex  life  encourages  development  of  the  personality 
on  higher  levels."  15 

Promiscuous  sexual  relations  not  only  have  bad  psychological  effects; 
they  are  often  symptoms  of  emotional  maladjustments  caused  by  earlier 
and  seemingly  unrelated  experiences.  These  maladjustments  are  potentially 
more  serious  in  preventing  marital  adjustment  than  any  particular  sexual 
act.  Psychiatrists  and  psychoanalysts  tell  us  that  sexual  relations  are  not 
always  sought  or  granted  for  the  purpose  of  sexual  satisfaction.  Sex  is  a 
means  of  expressing  many  different  feelings  and  desires.  The  complicated 
emotional  state  we  sometimes  call  an  "inferiority  complex"  may  motivate 
a  man  to  conquer  as  many  girls  as  possible  merely  to  prove  to  his  friends 
and  to  himself  that  he  is  a  man.  He  will  let  nothing  like  respect  or  decency 
stand  in  his  way.  One  of  the  tragedies  of  such  a  situation  is  that  being  a  Don 
Juan  does  not  solve  a  person's  emotional  problems.  Another  man  may  be 
expressing  his  unrecognized  hatred  of  women  or  even  his  mother  by  re- 
ducing all  women  to  the  level  of  sex,  which  in  his  mind  is  the  bottom  of 
the  gutter.  Exceptional  sexual  behavior  in  women  can  also  be  symptomatic 
of  deep  emotional  problems.  The  "free  and  easy"  girl  is  not  likely  to  be 
motivated  by  sexual  impulse  but  by  unfilled  needs,  such  as  the  need  for 
love.  Marriage  to  a  person  with  a  history  of  "free"  sexual  life  should  be 
considered  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  the  experiences  have 
done  to  the  person  but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  kind  of  per- 
sonality problems  were  the  cause  of  this  promiscuous  behavior. 

Other  possible  results  of  sexual  freedom  are  either  forced  marriage 
or  at  least  a  predicament  in  which  an  ethically  minded  person  wants  to  feel 
some  responsibility  toward  the  person  whom  he  has  "gotten  into  trouble." 

That  some  men  do  not  have  these  feelings  of  social  responsibility  is 
one  good  social  reason  why  they  should  not  enjoy  the  rights  of  sexual  re- 
lations, for  they  are  not  willing  to  accept  the  consequent  responsibilities. 
Herein  lies  a  fundamentally  rational  reason  why  society  has  placed  its 
taboo  upon  extramarital  relations  of  all  kinds.  That  an  individual  cannot 
give  a  rational  reason  for  conducting  himself  in  a  certain  manner  is  not 
proof  that  the  conduct  is  either  antisocial  or  social.  The  mere  fact  that 
many  young  women  refuse  the  sexual  advances  of  young  men,  giving  only 
a  taboo  type  of  reason,  is  not  proof  that  the  conduct  is  not  well  chosen 

14  See  Chapter  Seven. 

15  Dorothy  D.  Bromley  and  F.  H.  Britten,  Youth  and  Sex  (New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers,  1938),  p.  281. 
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from  a  rational  standpoint.  It  may  be  rational,  though  the  person  involved 
may  not  be  able  to  give  full,  rational  reasons  for  it  in  terms  of  the  history 
and  experience  of  Western  civilization. 

On  the  other  hand,  elders  make  a  mistake  when  they  suppose  that 
they  can  keep  youth  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path  sexually  by  appealing 
to  their  fears.  Fear  of  infection  is  real.  Fear  of  pregnancy  is  also  real.  Con- 
flict, fear,  and  worry  are  genuine  psychological  possibilities.  It  is  also  true 
that  many  young  people  exaggerate  their  knowledge  of  birth  control.  They 
certainly  know  that  abortions  can  be  performed,  though  they  rarely  under- 
stand the  medical  risks  involved.  It  is  surprising  how  many  of  them,  like 
statesmen,  successfully  "muddle  through."  As  the  news  of  success  spreads, 
others  experiment.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  recognize  that  the  fear  technique 
has  been  overworked  in  the  past  and  quite  another  for  youth  to  suppose 
that  there  is  nothing  in  those  arguments,  just  because  they  are  old.  For 
experience  teaches  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  old  arguments. 

Summary  of  the  case  for  and  against  premarital  sex  rela- 
tions. We  may  conclude,  therefore,  by  saying  that  premarital  sexual  rela- 
tions are  not  proven  to  be  essential  for  good  health,  but  that  they  may  pre- 
vent some  personality  strains  and  distortions;  that  they  do  not  necessarily 
assist  persons  in  selecting  a  mate  more  wisely;  nor  do  they  necessarily  enable 
them  to  adjust  better  in  marriage.  On  the  other  hand,  at  least  in  some  cases, 
there  are  the  real  dangers  of  venereal  infection,  pregnancy,  abortion,  and 
forced  marriage.  Sublimation  can  be  achieved  in  a  minority  of  cases.  For 
others  it  seems  impossible.  Many  young  men,  probably  the  majority,  find  an 
outlet  in  a  certain  amount  of  masturbation.  Frequently,  natural  discharges  of 
semen  in  sleep  relieve  the  tension  of  many.  Still  others  will  feel  that  pre- 
marital sexual  relations  are  not  necessarily  a  social  evil  if  two  adults  are 
in  love,  are  prepared  to  marry  in  case  of  pregnancy,  and  provided  there  is 
fundamental  consideration  and  decency  in  the  treatment  of  one  another. 
But  the  dangers  in  this  are  the  dangers  of  selfishness  dictated  by  self-interest. 
The  theologians  may  be  scorned  by  the  moderns.  Yet,  over  the  centuries, 
religious  leaders  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  character  limitations  of  the 
human  race. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  code  for  sexual  behavior,  we  hope  this  dis- 
cussion has  been  a  help  to  you.  At  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  we  pointed 
out  that  youth  is  faced  with  complicated  sex  problems.  We  also  believe 
that  the  answers  are  not  all  in.  The  new  code  is  still  in  the  making.  In  the 
meantime,  there  are  people  who  will  be  deeply  concerned.  Anyone  facing 
unreasonable  and  unyielding  attitudes,  which  make  him  feel  miserable  or 
insecure,  will  do  well  to  remember  that  our  religions  provide  more  than 
"thou  shalt  not"  commandments.  They  also  teach  principles  of  love  and 
forgiveness.  Under  the  circumstances,  condemnation  can't  be  of  much  help 
to  anyone.  It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  there  are  an  increasing  number 
of  trained  counselors,  within  church  programs  and  without,  who  are  avail- 
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able  to  discuss  personal  problems.  Both  parents  and  children  may  be  able 
to  spare  themselves  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  by  seeking  their  help. 

MASTURBATION 

Many  present-day  parents  were  brought  up  with  the  idea  that  anyone  who 
"handled  himself"  was  something  akin  to  a  criminal.  Nowadays  parents  are 
coming  to  realize  that  it  is  exceedingly  bad  mental  hygiene  to  indoctrinate 
children  with  the  idea  that  sexual  enjoyment  is  something  nasty  and  unclean 
and  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  A  century  and  a  half  ago,  Tissot  and  other 
quack  medical  writers  were  preaching  the  doctrine  that  masturbation  was 
the  cause  of  practically  all  the  evils  to  which  human  flesh  was  heir;  insanity, 
feeblemindedness,  tuberculosis,  and  what  not.  These  doctrines  were  held 
even  by  some  scientifically  trained  medical  men  whose  knowledge  of  mental 
hygiene  was  less  than  nothing  because  they  believed  with  moral  vehemence 
so  many  doctrines  that  did  not  square  with  the  scientific  facts,  doctrines 
that  had  been  passed  down  to  the  present  generation  of  parents  by  oral  tra- 
dition. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  young  men  and  women  were 
subjected  to  these  unwholesome  influences.  Fortunately,  there  is  now  a 
strong  tendency  toward  a  more  intelligent  approach;  but  the  damage  is 
still  done  to  hundreds  of  thousands  if  not  millions  annually. 

Kinsey  found  that  nearly  every  normal  boy  masturbates  two  to  three 
times  weekly.16  Masturbation  among  girls  was  found  to  be  less  frequent 
than  among  boys.17  About  two-thirds  of  those  questioned  by  Kinsey  ad- 
mitted masturbation  experience.  The  average  frequency  was  about  once  in 
every  two  and  a  half  to  three  weeks.  Though  the  masturbation  rate  is  lower 
among  females,  the  extremes  for  the  female  are  greater.  There  were  some 
women  who  "had  masturbated  to  orgasm  as  often  as  10,  20,  and  even  100 
times  within  a  single  hour."  18  This  is  part  of  the  evidence  that  indicates  the 
wide  sexual  variation  possible  among  the  human  male  and  female.  There 
is  nothing  harmful  about  such  a  frequency  since  there  is  generally  a  check 
on  excess  masturbation  in  the  resulting  discomfort,  difficulty  of  erection,  and 
even  slight  pain.  With  the  feebleminded  there  are  few  normal  restraints 
and  the  situation  may  be  somewhat  different.  In  a  word,  the  greatest  danger 
from  masturbation  comes  not  from  any  possibility  of  physiological  strain, 
but  rather  from  the  fears  instilled  by  misguided  parents,  playmates  or 
counselors.  Ordinarily,  fears  about  the  effects  of  masturbation  and  the  guilt 
feelings  built  up  by  false  impressions  are  soon  outgrown,  especially  in  the 
case  of  boys.  In  the  instance  of  girls,  the  damage  may  be  more  permanent 


16  Alfred  C.  Kinsey  and  others,  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Male  (Philadel- 
phia: W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1948),  p.  506. 

17  Alfred  C.  Kinsey  and  others,  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female  (Phila- 
delphia: W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1953),  p.  173. 

^Ibid.,  p.  146. 
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owing  to  the  later  association  of  sex  relations  with  childbirth.  Frequently 
the  fears  instilled  in  girls  build  up  a  psychological  frigidity  in  marriage. 
Kinsey  is  convinced  that  frigidity  in  women  is  a  result  of  psychological  and 
not  of  anatomical  or  physiological  causes.19  The  false  sex  teachings  of  par- 
ents may  thus  play  a  part  in  causing  the  frigidity  of  women  in  marriage. 
Our  culture  also  bears  a  share  of  the  responsibility.  Yet  culture  is  mainly 
transmitted  by  individuals. 

The  prevention  of  worry  and  fear  is  the  main  necessity.  Physicians 
and  wise  counselors  say  this,  in  effect,  to  young  people  who  are  troubled 
with  the  problem  of  masturbation:  "The  habit  will  do  you  no  physical  harm 
if  it  is  not  carried  to  excess.  Make  a  conscious  and  concerted  effort  to 
choose  a  marital  partner  as  soon  as  conditions  permit.  Then,  in  most  cases, 
the  problem  will  take  care  of  itself.  In  the  meantime,  do  not  worry  about 
it  or  fear  injurious  physical  effects." 

HOMOSEXUALITY 

Homosexuality  is  a  minor  problem  of  unmarried  young  people — of 
course  it  is  also  a  problem  of  adults — that  is  little  understood  to- 
day either  from  a  medical  or  social  standpoint.  Neither  its  exact  extent 
nor  its  causes  are  well  known.  It  is  supposed  that  social  conditions 
play  a  more  important  part,  at  least  in  the  temporary  and  ephemeral 
forms  of  homosexuality,  than  unusual  endowment  of  a  physical  and  chemi- 
cal nature.  Yet  a  German  medical  authority  on  homosexuality,  Dr.  Magnus 
Hirshfeld,  cites  a  great  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  homosexuality  is 
constitutional  and  hereditary  rather  than  social  in  origin.  The  point  is 
controversial.  Probably  we  need  more  investigation  of  the  subject  before  a 
final  answer  can  be  given.  The  medical  men  who  now  have  and  have  had 
the  greatest  scientific  and  social  responsibility  for  shedding  more  light  on 
the  subject  have  generally  shied  away  from  investigating  it.  It  was  not  a 
"proper"  subject  for  medical  study! 

Our  social  institutions  require,  or  at  least  seem  to  require,  excessive 
delays  in  marriage,  placing  such  abnormal  and  unjust  strains  upon  young 
men  and  young  women  that,  when  they  are  thrown  together  under  condi- 
tions of  sexual  segregation,  whether  in  men's  or  women's  colleges  or  in  jails 
and  reform  schools,  the  conditions  are  ripe  for  the  development  of  crushes 
and  love  affairs  on  a  homosexual  basis. 

Many  of  these  affairs  are  fleeting  because  the  need  for  them  is  not 
permanent  (except  among  prisoners).  Almost  every  normal  girl,  for  ex- 
ample, goes  through  an  age  when  she  develops  a  "crush"  on  some  other 
girl.  Normally,  these  attachments  are  outgrown  as  heterosexuality  develops. 
In  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  however,  the  individual  does  not  outgrow 

19  Ibid.,  p.  374. 
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it.  It  is  in  such  cases  alone  that  real  danger  to  society  and  to  the  matura- 
tion of  the  individual  arises.  Every  now  and  then  in  our  men's  and  women's 
colleges  a  suicide  will  come  to  light  because  Helen,  who  had  a  crush  on 
Joan,  has  suddenly  decided  to  give  up  the  homosexual  relation,  having 
fallen  in  love  with  Henry.  If  the  attachment  has  been  very  strong,  Joan 
may  commit  suicide.  The  records  of  nearly  every  college  reveal  one  or  more 
cases  of  this  type.  In  high  schools,  countless  crushes  develop,  especially 
between  girls.  Most  of  them  wear  off.  A  very  small  minority  do  not. 

Another  cause  of  homosexuality,  besides  segregation  or  isolation  by 
sex  under  conditions  of  pressure  to  postpone  marriage,  is  a  difference  in 
chemical  or  hormonal  development.  Most  of  us  make  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing of  human  beings  as  divided  into  two  sharply  defined  sexes,  the  male 
and  the  female.  We  think  of  an  individual  as  either  all  male  or  all  female. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  concept  we  need  to  develop  is  that  of  a  spectrum 
or  continuum.  You  know  that  on  either  end  of  a  spectrum  there  are  ex- 
tremes in  color.  As  you  go  either  to  the  right  or  the  left  the  colors  shade 
gradually  into  one  another.  There  is  no  sharp  transition.  So  it  is  with  mascu- 
linity and  femininity.  Some  men  are  all  "he-men."  Some  women  are  the 
very  essence  of  femininity.  In  between  lie  all  sorts  of  combinations.  Women 
vary  in  their  degree  of  masculinity  and  femininity.  The  same  is  true  of  men. 
If  we  knew  enough  about  human  beings  we  could  grade  them  on  a  spectrum 
or  continuum. 

Much  of  our  current  attitude  toward  homosexuals  and  many  of  our 
panicky  efforts  to  control  homosexuality  as  a  social  problem  arise  from  our 
false  conceptions  of  its  nature.  Most  of  us  are  not  all  male  or  all  female. 
We  are  something  in  between.  That  this  "in-betweenness"  sometimes  leads 
people  into  forms  of  sexual  behavior  that  our  moral  code  does  not  ap- 
prove is,  therefore,  only  to  be  expected  when  we  understand  the 
nature  of  human  beings.  This  does  not  mean  that  homosexuality  should 
not  be  controlled  socially.  It  must  be,  because  if  everyone  were  a  homo- 
sexual the  race  would  not  reproduce  itself.  Homosexuality  would  be  a 
threat  to  survival  if  it  became  dominant.  But  there  is  no  real  prospect  of 
that,  whether  we  repress  or  do  not  repress  it. 

Perhaps  when  we  understand  more  of  the  mysteries  of  the  glands  of 
internal  secretion  and  of  the  chemicals  of  the  body  known  as  "hormones" 
we  shall  gain  a  better  physiological  and  chemical  insight  into  the  nature  of 
homosexuality.  When  that  day  dawns — it  is  now  somewhat  in  the  future — 
we  may  be  able  to  treat  it  more  effectively  and  restore  to  normal  people 
of  unusual  chemical  endowment.  For  the  confirmed  homosexual,  there  is 
no  really  effective  medical  treatment. 

In  the  meantime,  every  reasonable  effort  should  be  made  to  protect 
young  boys  and  girls  from  individuals  or  group  leaders  who  may  lead 
them  into  ways  of  homosexuality.  A  certain  number  of  homosexuals  worm 
their  way  into  positions  of  leadership  in  boy-scout  and  girl-scout  troops, 
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into  positions  of  responsibility  in  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  and  similar  groups. 
There  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  considerable  damage,  though  here  again, 
in  most  instances,  the  individual,  if  he  has  normal  physiological  and  chemical 
endowment,  outgrows  any  homosexual  tendencies.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
need  to  be  alarmed  about  this  situation.  But  those  carrying  chief  responsi- 
bility should  keep  an  understanding  eye  on  supervisors. 

A  homosexual  needs  not  criminal  punishment  so  much  as  understand- 
ing, sympathy,  and  whatever  aid  medical  treatment  can  give.  It  seems  odd 
that  so  many  people  get  panicky  in  the  presence  of  homosexuality — the 
mere  thought  of  it  gives  them  fits — when  they  are  quite  unconcerned  about, 
let  us  say,  the  existence  of  malnutrition  or  poverty.  Homosexuality  is  not 
one  one-hundredth  the  problem  that  malnutrition  and  poverty  are.  Nor  is 
one  any  more  permanent  or  irreducible  than  the  other.  Yet  many  of  us 
recoil  with  horror  from  even  the  thought  of  fleeting  homosexual  experi- 
ences on  the  part  of  growing  boys  and  girls  who  have  not  yet  determined 
in  a  clear-cut  way  their  attraction  to  the  opposite  sex — have  not,  in  other 
words,  entirely  grown  up.  We  rarely  show  equal  concern  about  other  man- 
ifestations of  slow  maturation.  In  many  cases  of  the  more  innocent  and 
ephemeral  types  of  homosexual  experience,  we  are  concerned  primarily 
with  a  kind  of  retarded  growth.  It  is  important  that  we  encourage  growth 
in  the  direction  of  heterosexuality,  even  at  the  expense  of  occasional  lapses 
from  the  established  moral  code. 

The  problem  of  homosexuality  and  of  abnormal  sex  life  is  not  our 
concern  in  a  book  intended  primarily  to  promote  understanding  by,  and 
on  behalf  of,  young  people  about  to  marry  or  who  have  just  recently 
married.  However,  the  adult  reader  of  serious  intent  who  wishes  to  gain 
insight  into  the  problems  of  the  homosexual  should  read  Donald  Webster 
Cory's  The  Homosexual  in  America:  A  Subjective  Approach.20  It  is  writ- 
ten by  a  man  who  claims  to  be  a  happily  married  homosexual.  The 
book  deals  with  the  problems  of  the  homosexual  from  various  points  of 
view. 

Although  this  discussion  of  homosexuality  has  been  longer,  perhaps, 
than  the  frequency  of  homosexuality  in  society  would  justify,  it  may  be 
condoned  because  discussion  of  this  subject  has  been  relatively  taboo  and 
because  it  is  a  deviation  in  conduct  so  little  understood.  Indeed,  many  peo- 
ple look  upon  homosexuality  with  such  emotional  repulsion  that  they  fail 
to  see  that  it  is  one  form  of  sexual  adjustment,  one  way  out  of  difficulties 
for  certain  people  we  rightly  look  upon  as  peculiar.  But  because  it  is  an 
adjustment  we  cannot  approve,  we  should  not  avoid  its  consideration.  We 
must  understand  it  rather  than  view  it  with  revulsion  and  horror. 

Many  of  the  problems  we  now  have  persisted  because  we  are  unwilling 


20  Donald  Webster  Cory,  The  Homosexual  in  America:  A  Subjective  Approach 
(New  York:  Greenberg  Publishers,  1951). 
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to  adjust  our  social  institutions  to  the  elementary  requirements  of  human 
existence.  We  do  not  start  with  human  needs;  we  start  rather  with  the 
mores,  with  established  customs,  and  attempt  to  put  human  nature  in  a 
strait  jacket,  the  rigidity  of  which  is  sanctified  by  our  ignorance  and  our 
moral  traditions.  We  expect  human  nature  to  do  all  the  bending  and  modify- 
ing. Why  not  make  some  changes  in  social  institutions? 

THE   UNMARRIED   ADULT 

About  10  per  cent  of  our  population  never  marry.  Others  are  single  for 
long  periods  of  time.  Among  them  are  likely  to  be  a  number  of  people  with 
little  or  no  conscious  sexual  drive,  but  there  will  be  those  who  face  the 
possibility  of  continued  continence  with  difficulty.  Will  this  be  a  handicap 
to  their  maximum  mental  and  physical  development?  There  are  able 
physicians  and  scientists  who  think  so.  For  strongly  sexed  individuals,  any 
prolonged  period  of  continence  involves  difficulties.  Sublimation  is  easy 
for  some;  it  is  difficult  for  others.  The  conservative  view  is  that  sexual 
energy  can  be  drained  off  into  social,  esthetic,  and  humanitarian  efforts. 
The  drive  to  sexual  expression  keeps  returning,  but  it  is  argued  that  it  can 
be  conquered  by  will  power.  Those  of  weak  endowment  sexually  may 
achieve  this.  But  all  history  shows  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  human  race. 

That  continence,  prolonged  to  the  point  of  celibacy,  may  do  damage 
to  the  personality,  if  not  to  physical  health,  was  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Howard  M.  Parshley,  zoologist  of  Smith  College  and  a  scholar  in  sexual 
science  whose  name  carries  great  weight  among  scientists.  Common  ob- 
servation leads  one  to  suspect  that  absence  of  sexual  experience  has  dried 
up  and  shriveled  the  personality  of  more  than  one  adult.  Also  it  is  often 
associated  with  abnormal  attitudes  toward  the  opposite  sex,  toward  liter- 
ature, and  toward  life. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  If  Kinsey's  figures  are  correct,  most  older 
single  men  have  not  waited  for  society's  permission  for  sexual  expression. 
This  is  also  true  for  a  lesser  number  of  women.  These  people  are  saying  that 
sexual  experience  is  a  fundamental  need  of  normal  human  nature;  that  to 
satisfy  it  out  of  wedlock  need  not  be  a  social  evil  if  both  parties  of  the 
relation  are  ethical  and  considerate,  and  if  there  is  mutual  affection  as  well 
as  a  willingness  to  bear  any  subsequent  responsibilities  together.  Thus 
the  challenge  from  these  people  is  to  provide  more  adequate  means  for  their 
sexual  expression. 
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CHAPTER   FIVE 

OVERCOMING  DIFFICULTIES  IN 
FINDING  A  MATE 


When  young  people  are  in  their  teens,  they  are  concerned  more  with  dating 
than  with  mating.  Their  maneuvers  are  mainly  exploratory.  They  have  at 
first  no  desire  to  marry.  They  are  merely  trying  to  find  out  whether  the 
people  to  whom  they  feel  attracted  measure  up  in  terms  of  character,  per- 
sonality, temperament,  health,  and  so  forth.  Only  when  young  people  find 
a  means  of  livelihood  does  the  desire  for  marriage  reach  its  normal  strength. 
Then  they  begin  to  wonder  how  they  can  find  a  mate,  how  they  can  make 
a  wise  choice,  what  they  should  look  for  in  a  mate,  what  qualities  they 
should  avoid.  Are  there  certain  factors  that  they  consider  important  but 
that  may  not  be  so  important  after  all?  Above  all,  is  there  any  way  in  which 
they  can  find  out  before  marriage  if  their  personalities  are  suited  to  each 
other?  In  other  words,  is  there  any  way  of  predicting  future  success  or  hap- 
piness in  marriage?  Some  of  these  questions  will  be  dealt  with  in  this  chap- 
ter; others  in  the  following  chapters. 

THE   DESIRE    FOR   MARRIAGE 

One  of  the  measures  of  the  desire  for  marriage  is  the  intensity  of  the  desire 
in  comparison  with  competing  or  substitute  desires.  Sacrificing  a  high 
standard  of  living  for  the  sake  of  marriage  is  more  than  some  people  are 
willing  to  do.  Thus  a  proposal  can  be  postponed  from  year  to  year  until 
the  best  years  of  a  marriage  are  lost.  The  working  girl  or  even  the  girl  who 
draws  upon  her  parents'  account  may  hesitate  to  say  yes  if  she  thinks  too 
much  about  the  loss  of  her  present  income.  The  loss  for  the  girl  may 
be  more  than  a  financial  one;  it  may  represent  the  loss  of  a  career.  Some 
girls  still  feel  that  marriage  and  careers  are  not  compatible.  However, 
circumstances  may  not  only  make  the  combination  of  marriage  and  a 
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career  possible,  but  often  necessary.  If  you  are  worried  about  the  prob- 
lems of  a  working  wife,  start  reading  Chapter  nineteen  now. 

Not  only  economic  conditions  but  also  parental  fixations  may  thwart 
the  desire  for  marriage.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  strong  attachment  of 
boys  or  girls  for  their  mother  predicts  success  in  marriage.  But  a  strong 
attachment  is  quite  a  different  condition  from  a  mother  or  father  complex, 
in  which  there  is  such  a  strong  emotional  bond  that  the  young  people  are 
reluctant  to  enter  upon  a  new  venture  of  their  own.  Fathers  who  monopo- 
lize the  affection  of  their  daughters,  or  mothers  who  monopolize  the  affec- 
tion of  their  sons  inflict  grave  injury  upon  their  children. 

There  are  other  psychological  reasons  why  people  hesitate  or  fear 
to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  marriage.  It  would  be  of  questionable  value 
to  list  them.  They  are  so  well  hidden  and  well  rationalized  within  a  person 
that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  for  one  to  try  to  analyze  them.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  if  you  find  that,  for  some  reason  or  other  (even  if  it  doesn't 
seem  to  be  your  fault),  your  plans  for  marriage  fall  through  every  time 
they  become  serious,  the  help  of  a  marriage  counselor  or  a  psychiatrist 
might  prove  valuable  to  you.  Continuous  indecision  in  making  a  choice 
might  also  be  symptomatic  of  unrecognized  psychological  reasons  for  not 
finding  a  mate. 

The  decision  to  marry  may  also  be  stalled  by  a  number  of  personal 
fears.  They  are  usually  irrational  fears  of  various  kinds:  psychological, 
economic,  or  sexual.  The  young  man  may  have  fears  about  his  sexual 
adequacy  or  the  adequacy  of  his  girl  friend.  He  may  fear  that  he  is  over- 
sexed or  undersexed  or  that  his  future  wife  may  be  "frigid."  Men  in  the 
army  who  serve  in  tropical  regions  sometimes  wonder  about  the  effect 
of  the  heat  upon  their  fertility.  Constant  and  excessive  heat  can  produce 
sterility,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  a  temporary  condition.  Women  may  fear 
the  first  sexual  intercourse,  may  fear  that  they  are  sterile,  or  that  they 
cannot  have  healthy  living  children.  Many  of  these  notions  are  picked  up 
from  "bull  sessions"  or  by  reading  popular  but  unscientific  sex  books. 
The  number  of  these  fears  is  legion.  They  are  far  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion here.  Many  of  them  are  taken  up  in  different  parts  of  the  book.  Here 
attention  is  merely  called  to  their  existence  and  especially  to  the  fact  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  them  are  unfounded.  Those  that  are  well 
founded  can  ordinarily  be  treated  successfully  by  a  good  marital  counselor 
or  a  well-chosen  physician.  If  you  have  worries  about  marriage,  seek 
counsel  from  a  competent  source,  and  your  worries  will  probably  vanish. 
It  is  much  better  to  seek  advice  than  to  permit  the  fears  or  worries  to  recur. 
That  is  good  mental  hygiene.  It  is  unwise  to  rely  upon  other  young  people 
for  factual  information  and  for  guidance  on  these  problems.  Parents  may 
be  able  to  help,  but  many  of  them  would  probably  prefer  that  their  chil- 
dren have  expert  medical  or  premarital  guidance. 
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OPPORTUNITIES    FOR   COURTSHIP 

The  ability  to  find  a  mate  is  also  dependent  upon  the  number  and  quality 
of  contacts  for  dating:  briefly,  courtship  opportunities.  Most  people  who 
remain  single  have  not  resolved  never  to  marry  but  rather  have  drifted 
into  their  lonely  state.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  determine  in  advance 
and  as  rationally  as  possible  just  how  to  go  about  meeting  members  of  the 
opposite  sex.  In  view  of  what  is  said  in  the  following  chapter  on  the  impor- 
tance of  matching  personality  attributes,  it  would  be  well  for  young  people 
at  the  very  outset  to  think  over  carefully  sources  of  a  possible  mate. 

Experts  on  marital  counseling  and  the  problems  of  youth  are  pretty 
well  agreed  that  not  enough  is  done  in  our  society  to  bring  eligible  young 
men  and  women  together  under  socially  desirable,  noncommercial  cir- 
cumstances. There  is  need  for  more  deliberate  planning  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, both  on  the  part  of  leaders  of  social  groups  and  on  the  part  of  young 
people  themselves.  Society's  failure  to  face  this  problem  encourages  blind 
dates  and  pickups,  although  there  are  dangers  involved  in  these  methods 
of  meeting,  which  many  young  people  accept  rather  than  stay  at  home.  We 
need  to  examine  the  various  possibilities. 

Home.  It  is  surprising  how  often  the  home  is  overlooked  as  a  place 
to  meet  members  of  the  opposite  sex.  Perhaps  it  is  because  in  many  homes 
there  are  few  or  no  brothers  and  sisters  who  bring  their  friends  in.  It  is 
probably  also  the  result  of  the  declining  number  of  activities  that  can  be 
carried  on  in  the  small  dwellings  of  the  modern  family.  Still  there  is  no 
disgrace  in  using  the  home  for  all  it  is  worth;  not  only  as  a  place  to  meet 
new  friends  but  also  as  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  the  development  of 
genuine  friendships.  It  is  still  in  good  tradition  for  father  to  bring  home 
an  "eligible"  young  man  for  dinner,  and  certainly  no  one  objects  to  brothers 
and  sisters  bringing  their  friends  in.  Young  unmarried  adults  away  from 
the  parental  home  often  live  together  in  apartments  that  can  be  used  to 
help  make  new  friends.  A  girl  cannot  always  ask  a  boy  at  work  for  a  date, 
but  most  boys  will  welcome  an  invitation  to  an  apartment  party. 

Church.  Many  young  marriageable  people  attend  church.  It  has 
been  known  as  a  reliable  institution  for  matchmaking  in  the  past  and  can 
be  effective  today.  If  you  live  in  a  city,  there  are  numerous  church  groups 
that  would  be  glad  to  invite  you  to  join  them.  Country  churches  afford 
similar  opportunities,  although  in  rural  communities  there  may  be  fewer 
to  choose  from.  Don't  be  discouraged  if  the  first  church  you  attend  seems 
more  interested  in  restricting  young  people  than  in  helping  them.  There 
are  many  that  are  interested  in  boy-girl  relations,  regardless  of  religious 
background.  The  fact  that  a  church  can  be  of  help  to  young  people,  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  Hennepin  Avenue  Church  of  Minneapolis.  Five 
hundred  to  a  thousand  unmarried  youth  assemble  every  Sunday  evening 
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for  three  hours  to  worship  together,  to  eat  together,  and  to  enjoy  new  and 
old  friends. 

School.  Your  chances  of  meeting  prospective  mates  increase  if  you 
are  in  college,  particularly  a  coeducational  school.  One  father  threatened 
to  send  his  daughter  to  an  agricultural  college  if  her  marital  prospects 
seemed  few.  If  unsuccessful  there,  she  would  go  to  graduate  school,  and 
medical  school  would  be  the  last  resort.  Following  this  example,  a  son 
who  needed  greater  opportunity  presumably  would  register  in  a  school  of 
home  economics.  The  best  ideas  can  be  carried  too  far.  It  would  be  aca- 
demic heresy  for  a  member  of  a  college  faculty  to  recommend  that  a  cam- 
pus be  chosen  with  marital  prospects  in  mind,  but  people  do  go  to  college 
for  less  valid  reasons. 

The  opportunity  to  meet  mates  through  educational  contacts  is  not 
limited  to  regularly  enrolled  students.  Many  schools  offer  night  classes,  ex- 
tension courses  (often  many  miles  away  from  the  campus),  and  lectures. 
Almost  anyone  can  qualify  and  find  time  to  attend.  A  phone  call  or  a 
letter  to  the  registrar  of  a  school  will  bring  you  the  information  you  are 
seeking. 

Occupation.  Young  people  who  work  do  so,  ordinarily,  to  get  an 
income,  not  to  get  a  mate.  They  choose  their  occupations  in  terms  of  what 
they  are  capable  of  doing  and  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  labor  market, 
not  in  terms  of  love  strategy.  Yet,  would  it  not  be  well  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  marital  prospects  of  the  occupations?  A  young  person  might  well 
ask:  "Will  my  job  bring  me  in  contact  with  desirable  and  eligible  marital 
partners?" 

The  chances  of  finding  a  mate  in  certain  occupations  are  much  greater 
than  in  others,  if  we  judge  by  the  marriage  rate  of  workers  in  these  occupa- 
tions. Female  social  workers,  for  instance,  meet  mostly  their  clients  and 
other  unmarried  women.  Salesgirls  meet  many  male  customers  but  not 
necessarily  the  men  who  work  at  the  store.  Young  male  instructors  at 
men's  colleges  can't  hope  to  meet  many  girls  while  on  the  job.  Lists  of 
favorable  and  unfavorable  occupations  have  been  compiled,  but  local 
conditions  can  nullify  advantages  by  attaching  a  number  of  unfavorable 
conditions.  For  example,  secretarial  work  is  usually  considered  a  good 
occupation  for  girls  seeking  husbands.  This  would  not  be  true  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  or  Hartford,  Connecticut,  because  of  the  overwhelming  number 
of  girls  for  each  eligible  male.  Rather  than  rely  upon  a  rated  list  of  occupa- 
tions, use  observation  and  common  sense  to  help  you  decide  if  your  occupa- 
tion will  help  or  hinder  you  in  finding  a  mate.  Of  course  experience  will  have 
the  last  say.  Finally,  remember  that  the  nature  of  the  occupation  is  not 
the  sole  cause  of  differential  marriage  rates  among  different  professions. 
Some  vocations  tend  to  attract  persons  who  have  no  interest  in  marriage, 
but  the  same  vocations  may  afford  adequate  opportunities  for  marriage. 

Leisure-time  groups.  Also  consider  the  responsibility  the  individ- 
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ual  has  for  the  choice  of  his  or  her  own  leisure-time  groups.  If  you  are 
seriously  interested  in  finding  a  mate,  why  not  spend  most  of  your  leisure 
hours  in  groups  in  which  the  sexes  are  evenly  divided,  or  in  which  there  is 
a  majority  of  the  opposite  sex?  If  you  are  interested  in  dramatics,  join  an 
amateur  dramatic  organization.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  interest  lies 
in  outdoor  sports,  there  are  many  outing  clubs,  ski  clubs,  and  tennis  clubs, 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  Settlement  houses  in  big  cities  do  their 
utmost  to  attract  young  people  into  wholesome  forms  of  noncommercial 
recreation.  Many  young  people  who  do  not  have  aggressive  personalities 
just  sit  back  and  feel  that  sometime  or  other  they  will  meet  their  mates.  It 
would  be  better  for  them  if  they  joined  groups  in  which  they  would  have 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  meeting  members  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Date  bureaus.  Various  types  of  date  bureaus  are  available  to  young 
people  today.  Whether  or  not  they  should  be  used  depends  almost  entirely 
on  the  kind  of  date  bureau  it  is  and  its  reputation.  Commercial  matrimonial 
agencies  are  widespread  and  used  by  many  people.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  around  five  thousand  marriages  a  year  are  made  through  these  agen- 
cies. Correspondence  with  such  an  agency  usually  brings  an  invitation  to 
buy  a  list  of  prospective  sweethearts.  The  fees  vary  from  ten  cents  for  each 
name  furnished  to  annual  dues  of  ten  dollars.  The  responsibility  of  court- 
ing rests  with  the  participants,  and  there  is  little  effort  to  match  people 
by  particular  traits  such  as  religion  or  education.  Such  agencies  attract 
very  few  young  people.  Inspection  of  lists  shows  that  the  participants  are 
usually  widows,  widowers,  and  other  older  people.  Danger  of  swindle  and 
seduction  are  two  of  the  risks  connected  with  this  type  of  unsupervised 
method  of  seeking  a  mate. 

In  contrast  to  the  commercial  bureau,  there  have  developed  in  this 
country  various  date  bureaus  that  are  neither  matrimonial  agencies  nor  in- 
terested in  financial  profits.  Many  of  them  have  been  established  on  school 
campuses,  at  churches,  and  at  other  gathering  places  of  young  people. 
The  stigma  attached  to  the  older  types  of  agencies  sometimes  carries  over 
to  the  new  bureaus,  but  this  is  overcome  as  the  popular  men  and  women 
make  use  of  them.  An  example  of  the  new  type  of  bureau  is  the  one  that 
was  organized  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1941,  through  the  initiative  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wells  Puth.  She  called  together  a  group  of  clergymen,  civic 
leaders,  and  educators,  and  received  their  support.  The  purposes  of  the 
organization  were  to  introduce  new  people  to  the  community  and  to  in- 
troduce people  to  other  people.  In  order  to  register  with  the  organization 
one  was  required  to  have  a  personal  interview  and  offer  two  references  of 
character  and  marital  status.  The  cost  of  registration  was  ten  dollars, 
and  there  was  a  service  fee,  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents,  for  arranging  intro- 
ductions. Before  an  introduction  was  made,  the  girl  and  boy  were  matched 
in  regard  to  age,  height,  occupation,  interests,  religion,  hobbies,  and  gen- 
eral social  background.  The  agency  functioned  very  well  until  Mrs.  Puth 
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was  unable  to  devote  her  efforts  to  the  program,  because  of  personal 
responsibilities.  Five  thousand  appointments  during  the  first  two  years  of 
operation  and  files  stacked  with  letters  of  thanks  indicate  the  success  of  the 
venture. 

The  development  of  this  type  of  service  should  increase  young  peo- 
ple's chances  for  making  friends.  It  should  help  to  overcome  the  social 
isolation  of  many  young  men  and  women  who  find  themselves  alone  in 
large  metropolitan  areas  and  the  effects  of  that  isolation  on  their  person- 
alities. Such  organizations  should  not  be  considered  as  markets  for  love 
and  marriage  but  as  useful  means  for  providing  a  wider  circle  of  friends 
for  young  people.  This  will  not  only  increase  their  opportunities  for  mar- 
riage but  also  make  a  wiser  selection  possible.  Traditional  attitudes  handi- 
cap the  functioning  of  this  type  of  agency.  The  prevalence  of  this  traditional 
reaction  suggests  that  caution  and  a  program  of  education  be  used  in  de- 
veloping new  introduction  agencies. 

Blind  dates.  Young  people  are  against  blind  dates,  and  yet  most  of 
them  have  gone  out  on  a  blind  date.  They  are  like  the  drunks  who  stagger 
to  the  polls  each  Election  Day  to  vote  for  prohibition.  The  failure  of  agen- 
cies to  provide  adequate  service  leaves  no  choice  for  some  people  who 
are  seeking  friends.  Whenever  a  blind  date  is  accepted,  the  situation  may 
be  handicapped  by  any  or  all  of  the  following  factors  over  which  the  per- 
son can  have  little  control.  The  biggest  danger  of  the  blind  date  comes  from 
the  lack  of  prejudgment.  This  means  that  a  blind  date  is  likely  to  be 
"slower"  and  less  interesting  than  one  in  which  two  acquaintances  are  dat- 
ing. It  may  take  the  entire  date  to  form  judgments  about  how  one  should 
act.  Behavior  that  is  sometimes  interpreted  as  dull  may  be  nothing  more 
than  the  exercise  of  caution  with  a  new  person.  A  second  date  is  really 
needed  to  form  a  reliable  opinion.  This  is  not  always  the  case,  for  some- 
times a  person  can  be  certain  from  the  beginning  that  he  or  she  is  matched 
with  a  "wet  blanket."  This  is  discouraging  and,  if  it  happens  several  times, 
has  the  tendency  to  make  a  person  reflect  upon  his  own  adequacy.  He  may 
falsely  conclude  that  something  is  wrong  with  his  own  personality.  The 
third  difficulty  arises  when  a  girl  finds  herself  dated  with  a  boy  who  is  "hard 
to  manage."  The  more  anonymous  the  third  person  who  makes  the  date, 
the  more  likely  that  this  will  happen. 

On  the  favorable  side,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  blind  date  can  be  better 
than  staying  at  home.  It  will  put  you  into  circulation  and  take  you  to 
places  where  you  might  meet  other  people  (even  though  your  date  may 
not  be  up  to  par).  Also,  a  blind  date  offers  opportunity  for  experience  that 
can  never  be  gotten  at  home.  Such  experience  can  add  to  your  personal 
development  and  make  you  more  attractive,  when  other  opportunities 
present  themselves.  Some  blind  dates  will  probably  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  practice  in  the  art  of  dating  and  making  friends. 

Pickups.  Pickups  usually  carry  more  stigma  than  blind  dates  and 
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more  expectation  of  sexual  exploitation.  Yet,  as  one  young  girl  said,  "There 
are  pickups  and  then  there  are  pickups."  A  pickup  on  the  street  often  has 
the  purpose  of  a  one-night  thrill.  It  can  be  dangerous  in  a  number  of  ways 
and  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  permanent  friendship.  A  way  to  counter  such 
an  offer  is  to  invite  the  person  to  present  himself  at  a  respectable  place, 
among  respectable  people.  Many  lonely  people  are  willing  to  accept  these 
conditions;  if  not,  you  can't  be  blamed  for  trying.  Extreme  caution  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  recommended.  Sometimes  people  "accidentally"  meet  at  con- 
certs, museums,  on  trains,  or  at  the  beach.  Conditions  surrounding  such 
meetings  offer  many  safeguards  against  possible  exploitation  and  even 
murder.  These  acquaintances  need  not  even  be  considered  pickups.  When 
the  safeguards  are  present,  pride  is  about  the  only  problem  a  lonely  per- 
son has  to  face.  Briefly,  we  are  suggesting  that  blind  dates  and  pickups 
are  not  totally  bad.  Whether  they  will  lead  to  friendships  or  not  depends 
upon  the  people  and  the  circumstances.  People  who  totally  condemn  these 
practices  should  be  challenged  to  provide  better  circumstances  for  promot- 
ing genuine  friendships. 

PERSONAL   FACTORS 

Accepting  friendships.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  in  the  presence  of 
prospective  mates.  One  must  decide  when  to  date  a  new  acquaintance  and 
under  what  circumstances.  After  they  have  been  introduced,  the  couple 
are  pretty  much  on  their  own.  The  speed  with  which  friendships  develop 
is  almost  entirely  a  personal  matter.  There  are  a  conservative  few  among 
the  younger  generation  who  shy  away  from  the  relatively  free  and  easy 
matchmaking  patterns  of  their  peers.  They  are  likely  to  miss  many  oppor- 
tunities for  fun  and  friendship.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  reckless 
ones  who  risk  their  lives  and  reputations  by  unthinkingly  accepting  invita- 
tions, without  consideration  of  what  might  be  involved.  Between  these  two 
extremes  are  the  majority  of  young  men  and  women  who  learn  to  judge 
each  situation  separately.  However,  even  for  them  making  friends  is  not 
a  simple  matter.  They  lose  potential  friends  because  they  are  too  slow 
or  too  fast  in  pushing  the  friendship.  They  can  take  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  nearly  everyone  else  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  asking  for  and  refus- 
ing dates,  without  established  patterns  to  follow.  They  are  rebuffed  and 
disappointed  no  matter  how  skilled  they  may  be. 

One  of  the  biggest  handicaps  in  dating  new  friends  is  the  lack  of 
honesty  in  the  bid  for  and  rejection  of  dates.  It  is  almost  taboo  for  a  girl 
to  say  no  to  an  invitation.  Instead,  she  says  that  she  is  busy.  A  problem 
arises  when  a  girl  is  busy  and  wants  to  let  the  boy  know  her  refusal  is 
not  a  brush-off.  She  can  say  she  hopes  he  will  call  again,  but  it  happens 
that  girls  will  also  say  this  just  as  insurance,  with  no  intention  of  going 
with  the  boy  as  long  as  there  are  other  invitations  available.  The  result  is 
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that  the  boy  must  often  guess  what  the  girl  means,  and  sometimes  he 
guesses  wrong.  As  a  result,  some  desirable  friendships  are  never  developed. 
A  polite  no  to  the  persistent  but  unwanted  boy  has  merit  and  could  eliminate 
some  of  the  confusion.  This,  of  course,  calls  for  the  mature  point  of  view 
that  a  rejection  by  one  person  is  not  reason  to  believe  you  will  be  rejected 
by  others  or  that  you  are  an  unwanted  person. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  tendency  for  girls  to  judge  the  interest  of  a 
boy  by  the  days  or  weeks  in  advance  that  he  asks  for  a  date.  This  is  an- 
other example  of  how  interest  in  a  person  is  measured  by  indirect  and 
often  totally  unreliable  methods.  Some  girls  make  it  a  rule  not  to  accept 
a  date  without  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours'  notice.  This  is  understand- 
able when  time  is  needed  to  prepare  for  the  event,  but,  when  time  is  not 
needed,  the  rule  is  only  a  burden  on  the  process  of  making  new  friends. 
Almost  as  foolish  is  the  vain  rule  of  never  being  second  choice.  Most 
young  men  and  women  are  so  fickle  and  changeable  that  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide whether  one  is  second  choice  or  a  new  first  choice. 

So  far,  we  have  discussed  the  girl's  point  of  view.  From  the  boy's 
point  of  view,  a  young  man  can  facilitate  the  process  of  making  friends 
by  allowing  girls  more  freedom  in  expressing  their  preferences.  Unfor- 
tunately, some  fellows  seem  to  think  a  girl  wants  to  get  married  if  she 
smiles  at  a  man.  For  a  long  time,  women  have  been  doing  more  choosing 
than  many  men  realize,  but  it  would  be  better  if  it  could  be  done  openly 
and  hence  be  less  subject  to  misinterpretation.  Another  difficulty  is  that 
there  are  men  who  would  rather  not  ask  for  a  date  than  run  the  risk  of 
being  refused.  It  is  amazing  how,  on  some  college  campuses,  both  boys  and 
girls  sit  in  dormitories,  because  the  boys  are  afraid  the  girls  will  say  no, 
and  the  girls  have  no  way  of  dispelling  such  foolish  ideas.  Still  another 
attitude  that  needs  changing  is  the  boy's  unwillingness  to  date  any  but 
the  most  popular  girls.  Since  popularity  is  not  always  based  upon  a  girl's 
fitness  as  a  wife  or  even  as  a  companion  in  fun,  the  sooner  this  attitude 
can  be  changed,  the  sooner  there  will  be  a  greater  opportunity  for  new 
friends  and  better  mate  selection. 

Stereotypes  and  popularity.  Courtship  in  the  United  States  has 
become  highly  stereotyped.  Movies,  books,  and  television  give  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  proper  dress  and  behavior.  The  pressure  to  follow  the 
typical  way  is  sometimes  very  great.  This  may  mean  a  compromise  with 
your  own  standards  and  ideas.  Whether  or  not  you  date  may  depend  upon 
your  willingness  to  accept  the  group's  way.  If  you  have  not  already  felt 
the  pressures  for  conformity,  you  probably  will,  for  it  is  only  the  excep- 
tional person  who  need  not  reckon  with  them. 

Popularity  is  not  the  reward  of  meek  acceptance  of  external  pressures, 
yet  careful  planning  in  relation  to  so-called  popularity  codes  may  make 
popularity  possible.  One  thing  is  certain — you  can't  expect  many  people 
to  date  you  or  consider  you  for  a  mate  if  you  insist  rigidly  upon  your  own 
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personal  and  often  selfish  point  of  view.  Some  boys  and  girls  explain  their 
lack  of  popularity  by  expressing  contempt  toward  the  prevailing  courtship 
codes.  However,  to  say  that  boys  don't  like  nice  girls  anymore  is  really 
a  lame  excuse  for  not  dating.  Admittedly,  there  are  some  teen-age  gangs 
whose  codes  cannot  be  considered  respectable.  Boys  and  girls  can  feel 
proud  of  resisting  their  pressures.  However,  if  you  feel  that  most  young 
people  are  bad  or  too  frivolous,  it  is  time  for  you  to  reconsider  your  values 
and  ask  yourself  what  your  trouble  is. 

The  cost  of  dating.  Many  people  believe  that  it  takes  money 
to  have  a  good  time.  This  need  not  be  true.  Boy-girl  activities  on  college 
campuses  offer  excellent  examples  of  how  money  can  be  minimized.  Twenty 
cents  (in  1955)  buys  two  cups  of  coffee  and  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  a 
girl.  If  this  is  followed  up  with  a  date  for  a  movie  or  a  dance,  a  girl  is  not 
likely  to  complain  about  a  man's  inability  to  spend  much  money.  A  man 
who  handles  his  money  wisely  is  more  likely  to  be  admired  than  scorned. 

One  way  to  reduce  the  problem  of  money  in  dating  is  to  go  dutch. 
This  simply  means  that  the  girl  shares  the  expenses.  This  plan  has  several 
advantages.  It  doubles  the  number  of  possible  dates  by  halving  the  ex- 
pense for  the  man.  It  allows  the  girl  more  freedom  in  suggesting  the  na- 
ture and  cost  of  the  entertainment  and  even  gives  her  more  freedom  in 
promoting  dates.  Another  advantage  is  that  it  eliminates  the  idea  that  be- 
cause a  boy  spends  his  money  on  a  girl  he  is  entitled  to  some  physical  thrills. 
One  must  have  a  rather  mature  ego  before  he  can  see  the  dutch  date  as 
something  other  than  a  reflection  upon  himself.  We  also  recognize  that 
it  is  not  likely  to  work  until  a  rather  secure  relation  has  been  built  between 
a  boy  and  girl. 

A  girl  can  help  to  keep  date  expenses  within  reasonable  bounds 
by  letting  the  boy  know  she  is  more  interested  in  him  than  in  his  pocket- 
book.  She  can,  for  example,  ask  her  escort  what  he  thinks  looks  good 
on  the  menu.  If  he  is  alert,  he  will  suggest  that  hamburgers  are  especially 
good  in  this  place,  if  he  is  a  bit  short  of  cash.  If  he  is  "loaded  with  money" 
and  eager  to  spend  it,  he  will  say  the  steaks  or  lobster  appeal  to  him.  If  she 
is  money  conscious,  the  girl  will  not  pass  up  the  hint.  Invitations  by  girls 
to  their  homes  for  refreshments  will  also  cut  the  high  cost  of  dating.  Some 
schools  are  considerate  enough  to  provide  kitchen  privileges  for  women 
students  so  they  can  entertain  their  boy  friends. 

A  final  suggestion  is  the  reminder  that  communities  have  a  variety 
of  inexpensive  entertainment  facilities.  Some  places  to  take  a  date  when 
the  pocketbook  is  low  include  school  functions,  activities  of  the  Y.M.C.A., 
Y.M.H.A.,  or  Y.W.C.A.,  church  parties,  community  concerts,  and  mu- 
seums. There  are  also  free  skating,  golfing,  tennis,  boating,  and  picnic  facil- 
ities in  many  areas. 

Romance  versus  reality.  One  of  the  surest  ways  to  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  mate  is  to  expect  too  much.  High  standards  of  suitability  or 
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excessive  idealism  are  factors  effective  in  postponing  or  preventing  mar- 
riage. If  young  men  or  young  women  expect  too  much,  they  necessarily  limit 
their  choice.  The  higher  the  standard  of  choice,  the  more  imperative  it  is 
that  wide  contacts  be  made. 

In  facing  the  problem  of  finding  a  mate  it  is  quite  important  that 
young  people  minimize  as  much  as  they  can  their  romanticism.  It  is  utter 
nonsense  to  suppose  that  somewhere  in  the  world  there  is  the  one  perfect 
mate,  if  he  or  she  could  only  be  found.  This  is  not  true.  Any  normal  man 
can  find,  with  a  suitable  search,  dozens  of  women  capable  of  mutual  ad- 
justment with  him  in  a  happy  and  satisfying  marital  union.  In  like  man- 
ner, there  are  dozens  of  suitable  husbands  available  for  any  woman.  The 
notion  that  there  is  only  one,  or  at  most  only  two  or  three,  is  quite  out  of 
accord  with  the  facts.  Young  people  should  realize  that  for  thousands  of 
years  it  has  been  customary  for  marriages  to  be  arranged  by  parents  or 
marriage  brokers,  not  by  the  young  people  themselves.  Only  within  the  last 
century  or  two,  and  that  only  within  the  Western  world,  has  choice  been 
free  on  a  romantic  basis. 

While  there  are  some  gains  in  our  free  system,  there  are  also  some 
dangers.  It  may  lead  to  hasty  and  unwise  choice  on  an  emotional  or  senti- 
mental level  rather  than  on  a  mature,  realistic  level.  It  may  lead  to  infatua- 
tion rather  than  to  a  mature  love  and  enduring  companionship.  If,  by  some 
miracle,  the  cult  of  romance,  now  so  dominant  in  the  United  States,  could 
be  modified,  it  would  help  considerably  in  solving  the  problem  of  finding 
a  mate.  Certainly,  modification  of  the  cult  would  prevent  many  unhappy 
marriages. 

But  in  spite  of  everything,  for  most  young  people  the  drive  to  mar- 
riage is  so  strong  that  it  overcomes  all  difficulties.  For  those  who  find  the 
going  rough,  it  might  be  encouraging  to  know  that  approximately  nine  out  of 
every  ten  persons  in  the  United  States  marry  at  one  time  or  another.  The 
discouraging  thing  is  that  many  of  them  do  not  seem  to  be  happily  mar- 
ried. Many  people  come  to  feel,  "Well,  if  this  is  not  the  best  possible 
choice,  it  is  a  good  choice."  On  the  whole  this  is  well.  Our  thought  is  that 
it  is  undoubtedly  better  to  marry  a  second  choice  than  to  go  through  life 
hoping  for  an  ideal  mate  but  never  finding  one. 

IMPERSONAL   FACTORS 

On  the  other  hand,  some  circumstances,  largely  impersonal,  influence  the 
chances  of  finding  a  mate,  and  especially  a  certain  type  of  mate.  Among 
these  are  residence,  the  sex  ratio  of  the  population  in  which  one  lives, 
age,  economic  conditions,  and  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of  war. 

Residence.  In  a  study  of  5,000  Philadelphia  marriages,  J.  H.  S. 
Bossard,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  found  that  in  Y3  (33.6  per 
cent)  of  the  marriages  the  brides  and  grooms  lived  within  five  blocks  of 
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each  other  prior  to  marriage.  Only  1 8  per  cent  lived  more  than  five  or  less 
than  twenty  blocks  apart.  In  82  per  cent  of  the  cases,  the  partners  lived 
in  the  same  city.1  A  more  recent  study  by  McClusky  and  Zander  of  a  semi- 
rural  area  in  the  Midwest  generally  confirms  what  Bossard  found.2  Still 
another  study  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  emphasizes  how  important 
residence  is  in  mate  selection.3  Although  this  does  not  mean  the  couples 
had  not  met  before  moving  close  together,  it  does  suggest  the  importance 
of  residence. 

"What  can  I  do  about  this?"  you  will  ask.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
most  young  people  do  not  decide  in  what  residential  quarter  of  a  city  their 
parents  shall  live.  (Incidentally,  wise  parents  of  young  people  approach- 
ing the  marriageable  age  will  give  thought  to  that  matter.)  But  young 
men  and  women  who  leave  home  to  take  a  job  in  another  city  might  well 
give  attention  to  the  location  of  their  residential  quarters.  Quite  uncon- 
sciously it  may  influence  the  leisure-time,  civic,  and  religious  groups 
selected,  and  thus  have  a  bearing  upon  the  ability  to  find  a  mate  and  upon 
the  quality  of  the  choice.  If  you  are  Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Jewish,  and 
are  determined  to  marry  in  your  own  church,  the  ratio  of  the  major  re- 
ligious group  within  a  residential  area  certainly  shouldn't  be  left  out  of 
consideration  if  you  are  free  to  choose  your  occupation  and  residence 
when  you  finish  school  and  decide  to  leave  home. 

The  sex  ratio.  Another  factor  over  which  control  is  indirect  rather 
than  direct  is  the  sex  ratio  of  the  population  in  your  community.  By  "sex 
ratio"  is  meant  the  proportion  of  males  of  marriageable  age  to  females  of 
marriageable  age. 

A  marked  disproportion  in  the  ratio  of  the  sexes,  such  as  more  males 
than  females,  or  more  females  than  males,  may  have  considerable  influ- 
ence on  a  person's  chance  of  finding  a  mate.  But  even  this  biological  factor 
is  not  totally  beyond  human  control.  Let  us  first  understand  how  the  prin- 
ciple operates.  If  there  are  1,000  men  and  1,000  women  of  marriageable 
age  on  an  isolated  island,  all  can  find  a  mate,  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  To 
be  sure,  some  may  be  considered  undesirable  on  this  or  that  ground,  but 
the  biological  potentiality  is  there.  If  there  are  only  950  males  and  1,000 
females,  some  females  will  remain  unmarried,  if  we  assume  monogamy.  A 
reversed  situation  might  also  be  the  case. 

How  does  the  supposed  situation  compare  with  that  in  real  life?  Al- 
though there  is  an  excess  of  males  at  birth  (about  104  males  to  100  fe- 
males ) ,  with  advancing  age  the  males  lose  their  advantage,  until  in  middle 
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and  late  life  there  is  generally  an  excess  of  females  over  males.  At  the 
time  when  most  people  marry  the  sexes  are  approximately  equal  in  number. 

In  actual  society,  many  circumstances  may  alter  the  normal  biologi- 
cal distribution.  A  war  so  changes  the  sex  ratio  that  women  are  adversely 
affected.  After  war,  many  women  find  it  difficult  to  find  a  mate.  Large 
numbers  of  men  of  marriageable  age  are  killed,  thus  reducing  the  chances 
for  many  women  to  find  any  mate  at  all. 

A  variety  of  economic  and  social  circumstances  may  put  a  premium 
on  one  sex.  For  example,  on  the  frontier  during  the  westward  settlement 
of  the  United  States,  there  was  a  special  need  for  men,  owing  to  the  hard 
conditions  of  life.  In  pioneer  settlements  there  always  tend  to  be  more 
males  than  females.  Likewise,  in  frontier  occupations  like  mining  and 
lumbering,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  men.  Cities  of  mushroom  growth, 
like  Detroit,  which  have  attracted  large  numbers  of  young  men  to  the  auto- 
mobile and  allied  industries,  have  an  excess  of  males  over  females.  Cities 
in  which  heavy  industries  are  concentrated  tend  to  have  an  excess  of  males, 
while  cities  specializing  in  light  industries  tend  to  have  an  excess  of  females. 
Troy,  New  York,  for  example,  has  an  excess  of  females  because  of  the  large 
number  of  women  employed  in  the  collar  and  shirt  shops.  Cities  having 
large  numbers  of  office  workers  (for  example,  Washington,  D.C.)  also 
tend  to  have  an  excess  of  females.  One  can  easily  find  in  the  census  reports 
the  sex  ratio  in  any  particular  city  or  state. 

The  age  factor.  One  look  at  the  marriage  rates  according  to  age 
shows  the  dangers  of  postponing  marriage,  especially  for  women.  The 
maximum  prospect  for  marriage  among  females  lies  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  twenty-four.  After  thirty,  their  chances  decrease  sharply.  For 
males,  the  age  factor  is  not  as  important.  A  man  can  postpone  marriage 
until  he  is  twenty-seven,  before  the  impersonal  force  of  age  decreases  his 
chances  for  marriage.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  a  bachelor's  chances  for  mar- 
riage are  67  in  100  compared  with  a  single  woman's  chances  of  only  48 
in  100. 

If  a  woman  is  either  a  widow  or  a  divorcee,  the  age  factor  does  not 
decrease  her  chances  of  remarriage  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  the  single 
girl's.  Paul  H.  Landis  made  the  chart  on  the  following  page  to  show  the 
chances  of  marriage  and  remarriage  for  women  according  to  age. 

Economic  conditions.  Prosperity  and  depression  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  marriage  rates.  In  the  depression  of  the  early  1930's  there  were 
an  estimated  two  million  young  men  and  women  who  wanted  to  marry 
but  felt  that  they  couldn't  afford  it.  In  1930,  the  marriage  rate  fell  from 
10.1  to  9.2;  in  1931,  it  fell  to  8.5;  and  in  1932,  it  fell  to  7.9  marriages  per 
thousand  population.  For  boys,  this  meant  postponement  of  marriage 
until  a  later  date,  but  for  many  girls  it  meant  no  marriage  at  all.  If  you 
recall  the  influence  of  age  upon  a  girl's  chances  for  marriage,  you  can  easily 
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understand  how  three  or  four  years'  delay  could  push  her  right  out  of  the 
marriage  market. 

CONCLUSION 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  we  have  discussed,  90  per  cent  of  the  people 
in  the  United  States  marry.  We  are  not  attempting  to  raise  the  percentage 
to  a  hundred,  but  we  do  feel  that  among  the  unmarried  10  per  cent  there 
are  people  who  would  have  found  marriage  satisfactory  if  they  had  been 
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given  the  opportunity  to  try  it.  We  have  studied  enough  sociology  and 
psychology  to  know  that  a  person  is  not  a  free  agent  when  it  comes  to  the 
task  of  choosing  a  mate.  However,  we  do  believe  that  young  people  can 
widen  their  selection  circle  and  possibly  select  a  mate  more  wisely  if  they 
are  aware  of  the  forces  that  direct  them  toward  certain  people.  We  believe 
it  is  possible  for  people  to  alter  their  situations  in  many  circumstances, 
and  increasing  the  possibilities  of  a  happy  marriage  is  a  strong  motive  for 
doing  so. 

Whether  it  was  possible  or  even  necessary  for  a  person  to  change  all 
the  factors  mentioned  is  doubtful.  Most  people  can  check  their  attitudes 
and,  with  or  without  help,  make  some  changes.  It  would  be  unrealistic  to 
expect  too  many,  but  even  small  shifts  may  make  a  difference  in  the 
number  and  kind  of  friends  available.  How  well  the  home,  church,  school, 
and  occupational  and  recreational  opportunities  are  used  in  finding  poten- 
tial mates  depends  upon  the  initiative  of  each  young  person  when  oppor- 
tunities present  themselves.  Less  subject  to  personal  control  are  the  factors 
of  residence  location,  sex  ratio,  and  age. 
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2^C   CHAPTER    SIX 


CHOOSING  A  MATE  WISELY 


There  is  an  old  saying  that  a  woman  should  not  marry  a  man  for  his 
money,  but  she  should  never  let  it  stand  in  the  way.  It  is  relatively  easy 
for  most  of  us  to  reject  the  idea  of  marrying  for  money,  but  are  our  choices 
based  on  love,  common  experience,  and  similar  backgrounds  any  sounder? 
If  so,  what  evidence  do  we  have  to  support  our  position?  And,  even  if  we 
could  develop  a  completely  objective  test  for  choosing  a  mate,  how  many 
people  would  be  free  to  choose  on  such  a  basis? 

We  can  answer  our  last  question  first  by  saying  that  no  one  is  com- 
pletely free  to  choose  a  mate  objectively.  First  of  all,  we  have  the  uncon- 
scious aspects  of  personality  dictating  to  us.  These  factors  tend  to  direct 
us  toward  certain  kinds  of  people  and  away  from  others.  This  has  both 
its  good  and  bad  sides.  The  drive  for  satisfaction  of  needs,  for  example,  will 
draw  us  toward  people  who  can  satisfy  our  needs.  If  two  people  satisfy 
each  other's  needs  in  a  reciprocal  relation,  the  marriage  will  likely  be  a 
satisfying  arrangement.  On  the  other  hand,  psychiatrists  point  out  that 
people  are  sometimes  attracted  to  each  other  on  the  basis  of  neurotic  needs 
— needs  that  are  not  basically  related  to  the  development  of  mature  per- 
sonalities. In  the  counseling  office,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  young 
lady  who  wonders  why  she  should  have  married  a  man  who  is  just  as 
cruel  and  domineering  as  her  father.  Or  we  have  instances  in  which  a 
person  divorces  a  mate  because  of  personality  incompatibilities  and  almost 
immediately  falls  in  love  with  someone  else  who  has  the  same  kind  of 
personality  as  the  divorced  mate.  An  extreme  example  is  the  girl  whose 
father  took  great  delight  in  inflicting  physical  punishment  upon  her.  When 
she  married,  she  was  at  first  relieved  to  be  rid  of  her  father,  then  horrified 
to  find  out  that  her  husband  found  great  pleasure  in  burning  the  bottoms 
of  her  feet  with  cigarettes.  In  each  instance  we  see  this  attraction  to  peo- 
ple who  help  perpetuate  the  same  kind  of  relation  that  existed  previously, 
no  matter  how  painful  or  undesirable  such  a  relation  may  be  consciously. 

Neurotic  drives  sometimes  lead  a  person  to  the  doorstep  of  marriage, 
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but  for  various  reasons  the  marriage  never  takes  place.  There  are  people 
who  again  and  again  fall  in  love  with  someone  they  eventually  decide  they 
can't  marry.  Courtship  never  ends.  For  example,  Miss  Willbe's  life  history 
is  full  of  men  she  was  going  to  marry.  As  she  related  her  story  to  a  coun- 
selor, a  particular  pattern  seemed  to  appear.  She  always  fell  in  love  with 
men  who  had  less  education  and  who  were  living  on  a  higher  social  level 
than  she.  In  each  instance,  the  engagement  was  broken  shortly  after  the 
wedding  date  was  set.  Miss  W.  came  from  a  lower-class  family  but  had 
worked  her  way  through  college  and  thus  had  seen  and  had  come  to  ap- 
preciate a  different  way  of  living.  However,  she  still  felt  inferior  to  college 
people  and  attempted  to  compensate  by  having  boy  friends  who  would 
"look  up"  to  her.  This  neurotic  feeling  of  being  inferior  prompted  her 
neurotic  need  to  be  "superior"  to  her  male  friends.  It  was  only  after  her 
emotional  level  was  brought  up  to  her  educational  level  that  she  was  able 
to  accept  men  who  were  her  educational  equals  and  eventually  to  marry. 

The  degree  to  which  a  person  is  subject  to  these  unconscious  drives — 
be  it  for  better  or  worse — varies  according  to  the  individual  and  also  ac- 
cording to  the  social  situation.  Such  external  factors  as  the  sex  ratio,  place 
of  residence,  and  recreational  activities  limit  the  role  of  the  unconscious 
factors  in  mate  selection  as  well  as  the  conscious. 

In  the  examples  we  have  described,  the  tendency  was  for  the  neurotic 
forces  to  dominate  marital  choice.  There  is  disagreement  among  psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists,  and  social  scientists  about  whether  or  not  such  cases 
are  typical.  We  take  the  position  that  they  are  extreme  cases,  and  that  for 
the  most  part  a  person  can,  from  the  possibilities  he  makes  for  himself 
and  those  provided  by  his  environment,  consciously  deliberate  and  choose 
a  mate. 

YOUR  JUDGMENT  AND  THE  ADVICE  OF  OTHERS 

Your  own  judgment.  The  fact  that  there  are  approximately  half 
a  million  divorces  a  year  suggests  that  perhaps  young  people  can't  be 
trusted  to  choose  their  marriage  partners  wisely.  We  would  be  very  hesitant 
about  coming  to  this  conclusion.  Our  reason  is  that  any  judgment  is  likely 
to  be  the  product  of  many  opinions,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  a  par- 
ticular choice  is  the  reflection  of  a  person's  own  conclusions  or  the  product 
of  the  strongest  influential  force  of  the  moment,  parents,  for  example.  In 
Escape  from  Freedom,1  Erich  Fromm  points  out  the  strong  tendency  of 
people  in  our  day  to  escape  from  the  freedom  of  choice.  It  is  easier  for 
many  people  to  place  the  responsibility  of  choice  on  someone  else,  so  they 
can  escape  blame  if  anything  goes  wrong.  This  is  an  easy  way  to  dodge 


xEric  Fromm,  Escape  from  Freedom  (New  York:  Rinehart  &  Company,  Inc., 
1941). 
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responsibility,  but  it  doesn't  contribute  to  the  creation  of  mature  marriage 
relations. 

Today  a  person  faces  three  major  influences  in  selecting  a  mate.  The 
first  is  his  personal  desires  and  wishes;  the  second  is  the  desires  and 
wishes  of  parents  and  sometimes  of  close  friends;  the  third  is  the  develop- 
ment of  scientific  data,  which  offer  a  series  of  objective  observations  about 
predicting  success  in  marriage.  Of  the  three  forces,  parental  and  social  in- 
fluence is  probably  the  oldest  and  most  widespread.  Personal  choice  is 
relatively  new  in  the  world,  and  the  use  of  science  in  choosing  a  mate  is 
still  a  novelty  held  in  suspicion  by  many  people. 

It  would  be  presumption  for  anyone  to  say  with  finality  which  force 
should  be  most  influential.  However,  we  go  along  with  the  growing  idea  that 
the  individual  should  be  the  final  judge  in  choosing  a  mate.  It  seems  to  us 
that  this  trend  is  consistent  with  the  ideals  of  democracy  to  which  we  in 
the  United  States  subscribe,  and  consistent  with  the  high  value  we  place 
upon  respect  for  the  individual  and  the  preservation  of  his  rights. 

To  argue  for  the  right  of  personal  choice  in  mate  selection  implies 
some  belief  that  the  individual  is  capable  of  making  wise  choices.  On  this 
point,  we  must  admit  that  the  opposition  has  valid  objections.  There  are 
many  immature  people  among  us,  and  the  romantic  basis  for  selection 
produces  many  disappointing  marriages.  Our  answer  to  this  point  is  that 
the  right  of  choice  has  already  been  granted  to  most  people,  and  it  is  better 
to  educate  them  than  attempt  to  curb  the  freedom  of  selection. 

The  three  forces  we  mentioned — personal  choice,  parental  choice, 
and  scientific  indication — are  not  generally  contradictory  to  each  other. 
All  the  information  to  date  indicates  that  if  the  individual  seriously  con- 
siders the  advice  of  parents  and  the  findings  of  science  he  will  probably 
improve  on  the  batting  average  of  the  American  population  as  a  whole, 
when  it  comes  to  the  selection  of  a  mate.  Still  the  ultimate  decision  rests 
with  the  individual,  for  he  can  best  recognize  his  own  needs  and  the  mate 
who  can  best  satisfy  them.  Confidence  in  one's  own  choice  is  predictive  of 
marital  adjustment,  according  to  Burgess  and  Wallin,  more  so  for  women 
than  men.2 

Approval  of  parents.  Most  parents  take  an  interest  in  the  mating 
choices  of  their  children.  But,  because  of  the  traditional  emphasis  on  per- 
sonal freedom  in  the  United  States,  parental  advice  is  more  likely  to  be 
indirect  than  direct.  There  is  some  evidence  that  direct  control  is  more 
likely  to  result  in  the  rebellion  of  the  children.  Allan  Bates,  in  a  study  of 
parental  roles  in  courtship,3  found  that  secret  marriages  were  most  com- 
mon among  young  people  whose  parents  were  despotic.  He  also  found  that 
parents  who  have  not  been  happy  in  their  own  marriages  are  most  likely  to 


2  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin,  Engagement  and  Marriage  (Chicago:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  1953),  p.  564. 

3  Allan  Bates,  Social  Forces,  20  (May,  1942),  483-486. 
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interfere  in  their  children's  choice.  They  may  be  trying  to  help  their  children 
avoid  their  mistakes,  or  they  may  be  projecting  their  own  desires  for  hap- 
piness. 

On  the  other  hand,  parental  opposition  to  a  marriage  can  be  a  useful 
brake  on  romantic  enthusiasm  and  can  stress  a  more  enduring  basis  for 
marriage,  namely,  companionship  instead  of  romance.  Thus  it  appears 
that  parental  opinion  can  be  helpful  if  a  person  can  distinguish  between 
valid  and  invalid  objections  to  the  marriage.  An  objection  to  a  marriage 
that  crosses  religious  lines,  for  example,  would  hold  more  validity  than 
the  objection  of  a  father  who  just  "feels"  his  son  should  wait  another  year 
or  two  for  marriage.  Burgess  and  Wallin  recorded  the  attitudes  of  the 
parents  of  1,000  engaged  couples  toward  the  engagement.4  Three  years 
after  the  marriages,  reports  were  collected  from  830  of  the  original  1,000 
engaged  couples.  The  number  still  living  together  was  666,  the  number 
divorced  was  33,  and  131  had  broken  their  engagements.  The  results  show 
that  "parents  are  able  to  discriminate  to  some  extent  between  unions  that 
will  succeed  and  those  that  will  fail.  The  parents  of  the  young  women  tend 
to  be  better  prognosticators."  Following  is  a  table  that  gives  the  details  of 
the  findings. 


ATTITUDE   OF    PARENTS   TOWARD   THE    MARRIAGE    AS 
COMPARED    WITH    THE    SUCCESS    OF    THE    RELATIONSHIP 

Success  of  Relationship 


Attitude  of  Parents 


Man's  Parents 
Both  approve 
One  disapproves 
Both  disapprove 
No  report  t 

Woman's  Parents 
Both  approve 
One  disapproves 
Both  disapprove 
No  report  t 


Engage- 

Married Three 

Separated 

ment  Broken 

Years  or  More 

and  Divorced 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

77.1 

82.0 

69.7 

7.6 

4.5 

12.1 

10.7 

9.3 

12.1 

4.6 

4.3 

6.0 

64.9 

82.7 

72.7 

5.4 

5.3 

9.1 

22.1 

8.7 

12.1 

7.6 

3.3 

6.1 

t  Includes  parent  or  parents  dead. 

*  Includes  no  report  of  one  parent. 
Source:  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin,  Engagement  and  Marriage  (Chicago: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1953),  p.  561.  Copyright,  1953,  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 


4  Burgess  and  Wallin,  op.  cit.,  p.  562. 
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Lockes's  comparison  of  happily  married  and  divorced  couples  sup- 
ports the  findings  of  the  study  by  Burgess  and  Wallin.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  happily  married  husbands  and  169  happily  married  wives  were 
compared  with  158  divorced  husbands  and  182  divorced  wives. 

More  than  three  fourths  of  the  happily  married  men  and  women  reported  that 
their  parents  approved  their  prospective  mates,  whereas  only  about  half  of  the 
divorced  reported  parental  approval.  It  also  indicated  that  about  1  in  20  happily 
married  men  and  women  reported  parental  disapproval  of  their  mates  as  com- 
pared with  1  in  5  divorced  men  and  1  in  3  divorced  women.5 

Both  these  studies  confirm  the  study  made  by  Burgess  and  Cottrell 
twenty  years  ago  which  found  that  when  the  parents  of  both  the  bride  and 
groom  approve  a  marriage,  there  is  a  greater  chance  of  marital  adjustment; 
when  one  or  both  parents  disapprove,  the  proportion  of  marriages  that 
attain  good  adjustment  is  much  reduced,  and  the  proportion  of  marriages 
showing  poor  adjustment  is  much  increased.6 

Opinions  of  friends.  While  Burgess  and  Wallin  were  recording  par- 
ental attitudes  toward  the  engagements,  they  also  recorded  the  opinions  of 
the  best  friends  of  these  couples.  They  asked  each  person  to  state  the  atti- 
tude of  his  closest  friend  toward  the  marriage  (approve  highly,  approve  with 
qualifications,  disapprove  seriously,  disapprove  mildly,  are  resigned  to  it). 
Checking  the  results  after  the  marriage,  these  scholars  found  that  "approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  fiance (e)  by  the  closest  friend  of  the  engaged  man 
and  woman  furnishes  a  better  than  chance  forecast  of  the  failure  or  success 
of  the  relationship  as  measured  by  the  engagement  being  broken  or  by  the 
marriage  continuing  for  at  least  three  years.7  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
approval  of  the  girl's  best  friend  was  a  more  accurate  indication  of  success 
than  was  that  of  the  close  friend  of  the  man. 

Finally,  Burgess  and  Wallin  found  that  a  combined  forecast  score 
made  up  of  predictions  of  the  individuals  themselves,  their  parents,  and 
their  best  friends  was  definitely  related  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
marriage  which  followed. 

Advice  from  scientists.  To  what  extent  can  successful  marital  ad- 
justment be  predicted?  The  latest  answer  comes  from  Burgess  and  Wallin. 
This  is  what  they  say. 

There  now  exists  a  considerable  body  of  research  findings  on  the  factors  as- 
sociated with  success  or  failure  in  marriage.  This  new  knowledge  has  been 
secured  both  by  psychologists  and  by  sociologists.  Where  comparable  data  have 


5  Harvey  J.  Locke,  Predicting  Adjustment  in  Marriage:  A  Comparison  of  a 
Divorced  and  a  Happily  Married  Group  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1951), 
pp.  118-119. 

6  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  L.  S.  Cottrell,  Predicting  Success  or  Failure  in  Marriage 
(New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1939),  p.  169. 

7  Burgess  and  Wallin,  op.  cit.,  p.  563. 
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been  collected  in  different  studies  the  agreement  in  findings  has  been  very  close. 
The  same  predictive  items,  with  few  exceptions,  show  the  same  relation  to 
marital  success.8 

In  light  of  these  findings,  these  two  scientists  go  on  to  say  that  "the 
findings  of  research  are  sufficiently  substantial  to  justify  making  them 
available  to  young  people  seeking  reliable  information  on  factors  predic- 
tive of  success  or  failure  in  marriage."  9  They  feel  that  the  information  is 
especially  relevant  for  persons  at  the  college  level  of  education. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  instructions,  caution  in  interpretation  is  essen- 
tial in  taking  or  administering  these  tests.  The  earliest  and  the  latest 
studies  all  agree  with  Terman. 

One  is  warranted  in  concluding  that  either  exceptionally  high  or  exceptionally 
low  prediction  scores  are  of  definite  practical  significance.  A  prediction  score  in 
the  highest  quartile  (that  is,  the  highest  one-quarter  of  the  happiness  scores 
when  ranked  in  decreasing  order)  may  be  accepted  as  a  fairly  safe  signal  to  "go"; 
one  in  the  lowest  quartile  as  a  signal  for  "stop,"  or  at  least  for  extreme  caution. 
.  .  .  Until  the  instrument  has  been  improved  it  will  be  safest  to  regard  prediction 
scores  in  the  middle  range  as  meaning  "no  verdict"  and  to  attach  special  sig- 
nificance only  to  scores  in  upper  and  lower  ranges.10 

In  Appendix  A  you  will  find  a  copy  of  the  Burgess,  Cottrell,  Wallin, 
and  Locke  test.  It  produces  a  score  from  which  probable  success  in  mar- 
riage is  predicted.  Be  sure  to  take  the  test  before  glancing  at  the  answers; 
otherwise,  the  test  may  be  made  unreliable  by  an  unconscious  bias  in  the 
replies. 

The  use  of  test  results.  The  question  naturally  arises,  "What 
are  we  to  do  if  we  rank  low  in  the  prediction  score?"  This  is  an  extremely 
difficult  question  to  answer,  perhaps  one  almost  impossible  to  answer  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge.  If  the  couple  still  want  to  take  a  chance 
and  go  ahead  with  the  planned  marriage,  they  might  make  as  much  effort 
as  is  humanly  possible  to  modify  their  habits  and  personalities.  It  might 
be  well  to  consult  a  good  family  counselor  to  help  evaluate  their  ability  to 
make  the  necessary  adjustments.  If  they  do  not  know  a  family  counselor, 
one  of  the  agencies  listed  in  Appendix  B  may  be  able  to  refer  the  young 
couple  to  someone  nearer  at  hand.  A  more  intensive  study  of  books  of  this 
character  may  also  be  of  help.  On  the  other  hand,  since  character  and 
personality  are  largely  determined  by  inborn  temperament  and  childhood 
conditioning,  we  ought  not  to  overestimate  the  value  of  last-minute  read- 
ing. Something  doubtless  can  be  done.  How  much  can  be  achieved  by  this 
has  not  been  scientifically  measured. 


8  Ibid.,  p.  760. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  761. 

10  Lewis  M.  Terman  and  others,  Psychological  Factors  in  Marital  Happiness 
(New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1938),  p.  365. 
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Though  these  tests  are  believed  to  be  quite  reliable,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain range  of  error.  A  mistake  may  have  been  made  in  your  case.  Only  as 
scientific  research  progresses  further  and  as  the  tests  are  refined  can  cer- 
tainty in  prediction  be  increased.  Therefore,  if  your  score  as  a  couple  is  low, 
marriage  should  not  necessarily  be  thought  of  as  prohibitive,  but  caution 
is  certainly  indicated. 

Sometimes  advice  has  more  value  as  a  tool  to  be  used  in  an  appraisal 
of  a  relation  than  as  a  means  of  prediction.  This  may  be  the  case  with 
you,  regardless  of  your  prediction  score.  The  results  of  the  appraisal  may 
precipitate  changes  that  make  the  predictive  value  of  the  test  questionable. 
Factors  contributing  to  a  high  score  on  one  part  of  the  test  may  be  able 
to  compensate  for  negative  factors  revealed  in  the  part  of  the  test  with  a 
low  score  (if  effort  is  made  to  emphasize  the  positive  factors  of  a  relation). 
Or,  as  mentioned  above,  factors  that  bring  one's  score  down  might  pos- 
sibly be  modified. 

The  first  part  of  the  test  deals  with  a  person's  background.  Since  it 
deals  primarily  with  the  influence  of  the  past,  modification  of  the  score  is 
difficult.  Although  this  is  discouraging  to  the  person  with  an  unfortunate 
history,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  although  the  past  can't  be  changed, 
one's  feelings  about  it  can.  Admittedly,  this  is  difficult  to  do  and  usually 
requires  the  help  of  a  counselor  or  psychiatrist,  but  if  a  person  scores  low 
in  all  phases  of  this  test,  he  may  be  concerned  enough  to  spend  consider- 
able time  and  money  to  find  a  little  happiness.  If  Part  One  is  your  only 
low  score,  your  feelings  about  the  past  are  not  likely  to  be  in  need  of  re- 
evaluation. 

Part  Two  measures  the  presence  in  a  person  of  those  personality  traits 
related  to  marital  success.  Since  many  of  these  personality  characteristics 
manifest  themselves  according  to  the  place  and  people  involved,  a  low 
score  should  be  considered  in  terms  of  the  situation.  The  question  should 
be  asked,  "Would  we  show  more  positive  characteristics  around  other 
people  or  in  a  new  setting?"  Again,  a  counselor  or  psychiatrist  is  best 
qualified  to  help  explore  this  possibility. 

Part  Three  measures  the  circumstances  surrounding  an  engagement 
relation.  Since  these  circumstances  are  related  to  marital  happiness,  a  low 
score  suggests  that  the  pair  will  have  more  problems  in  marriage  than 
the  average  couple.  Knowledge  of  how  to  solve  these  problems  might  help 
overcome  this  handicap. 

Part  Four  is  one  of  the  best  single  indicators  of  marital  success.  It  deals 
with  actual  engagement  problems.  High  scores  should  make  the  couple  feel 
optimistic.  A  low  score  really  suggests  a  postponement  of  the  marriage  to 
see  if  a  sounder  basis  for  understanding  can  be  developed. 

Part  Five  explains  how  circumstances  are  likely  to  affect  marital  hap- 
piness. A  low  score  indicates  that  present  plans  for  the  future  should  be 
reconsidered  if  hopes  of  happiness  are  to  be  realized. 
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The  five  parts  of  the  test  raise  questions  about  both  the  person's  ability 
to  be  happily  married  and  the  ability  of  two  particular  people  to  get  along 
together.  If  the  test  indicates  that  the  inadequacies  lie  within  the  individ- 
ual, more-than-average  effort  will  be  needed  to  succeed  in  marriage.  Help 
from  trained  people  in  the  field  of  personality  adjustment  will  probably 
be  useful.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  difficulties  seem  to  be  inherent  in  the 
relation  between  two  people,  a  new  try  with  someone  else  may  help  solve 
the  problem. 

The  nature  of  the  relation.  The  old  saying  that  what  is  good 
for  the  goose  is  good  for  the  gander  is  not  necessarily  true  when  it  comes 
to  the  analysis  of  particular  marriage  relations.  Individual  A  may  be  a 
strongly  aggressive  person,  whose  forwardness  offends  most  people.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  many  people  might  consider  him  a  "poor"  marriage  risk. 
However,  it  is  not  outside  the  realm  of  possibility  that  he  could  meet  Indi- 
vidual B  who  needs  such  a  person  to  compensate  for  his  or  her  own  timidity. 
Such  a  marriage  might  not  be  like  other  people's  marriages,  but  it  could  be 
termed  successful  from  the  points  of  view  of  A  and  B.  Perhaps  an  extreme 
example  illustrates  this  point  more  dramatically.  Individual  A  might  be  a 
sadistic  person  who  enjoys  inflicting  physical  pain  on  others.  Individual  B 
might  be  masochistic  and  enjoy  the  infliction  of  pain.  Neither  may  rate 
very  high  on  a  prediction  test  but  both  might  find  each  other  most  "pleasur- 
able." 

In  any  discussion  of  marriage  the  whole  question  of  complementary 
and  supplementary  relations  becomes  so  complex  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  generalize.  We  often  hear  that  like  should  marry  like,  yet  one  can  point 
to  marriages  in  which  the  very  differences  make  the  marriage  a  success. 
The  belief  that  opposites  should  marry  has  as  many  exceptions.  There  are 
many  different  combinations  of  inches  that  add  up  to  a  foot.  There  are  just 
as  many  combinations  that  add  up  to  a  successful  marriage,  and  a  suc- 
cessful marriage  is  never  as  exact  as  a  foot. 

How  can  a  person  size  up  these  likenesses  and  differences?  One  way 
is  to  make  a  case  study  of  each  relation  you  feel  might  lead  to  marriage. 
This  is  a  method  used  by  counselors  and  clinicians.  The  case  method  rec- 
ognizes the  importance  of  studying  the  individuality  of  each  case,  without 
reference  to  other  cases.  The  factors  and  processes  involved  in  a  premarital 
relation  are  studied,  analyzed,  and  understood  as  something  unique.  The 
purpose  is  to  see  what  potentialities  there  are  for  a  successful  marriage  as 
measured  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  individuals,  their  definitions  of  marital 
success,  and  their  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

This  approach  to  forecasting  marital  success  makes  it  possible  for 
people  to  measure  their  ambitions  against  the  possibilities.  An  honest 
facing  of  the  realities  of  their  relation  tends  to  place  in  perspective  the 
often  unhealthy  feeling  that  "my  marriage"  has  to  compare  favorably  with 
a  brother's,  a  sister's,  or  the  neighbors'.  It  tends  to  lessen  the  pressures  of 
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the  "oughts"  and  "shoulds"  of  life  and  brings  out  what  actually  is,  and  how 
one  can  more  fully  enjoy  the  possible.  Finally,  with  this  particular  method 
one  can  consider  the  factors  that  can't  be  put  into  tests. 

PERSONALITY 

Evaluation  of  personality.  Everyone  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
some  people  function  more  effectively  than  others.  They  are  able  to 
achieve  for  themselves  their  most  important  desires,  create  within  them- 
selves a  sense  of  happiness  and  well-being,  and  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  friends  and  associates.  Such  a  personality  can  be  called  a  mature  per- 
sonality. In  terms  of  the  discussion  that  follows,  we  would  describe  a 
mature  personality  as: 

1.  A  person  who  has  learned  a  variety  of  behavior  patterns  and  can 
therefore  adequately  express  his  feelings  and  work  in  ways  that 
can  achieve  satisfaction  of  his  needs. 

2.  A  person  who  can  use  appropriate  behavior  for  the  appropriate  occa- 
sion. This  involves  willingness  to  discard  old  ways  of  doing  things  and 
accept  new  ones  as  the  situation  changes.  He  shows  both  respect  for 
tradition  and  flexibility  toward  innovation. 

3.  A  person  who  is  honest  about  his  own  feelings.  He  has  learned  to  ac- 
cept the  feelings  he  has  without  branding  them  as  good  or  evil. 

4.  A  person  who  accepts  other  people's  feelings  and  recognizes  they  can 
be  different  from  his  own. 

5.  A  person  who  has  learned  how  to  share  feelings. 

6.  A  person  who  realizes  that  behavior  is  only  a  part  of  the  total  person- 
ality. 

7.  A  person  who  realizes  that  all  behavior  makes  sense  if  seen  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  life  history  of  the  individual. 

8.  A  person  who  is  aware  that  it  is  the  meaning  of  the  act  rather  than 
the  act  itself  that  is  important  in  human  relations. 

9.  A  person  who  is  skilled  in  communicating  his  meanings  as  well  as  in 
understanding  the  meanings  of  behavior  directed  toward  him. 

1.0.  A  person  whose  needs  are  being  satisfied.  This  means  his  emotional 
needs  as  well  as  his  physical  needs. 

11.  A  person  who  is  aware  that  personality  needs  are  different  for  every 
person. 

12.  A  person  who  finds  satisfaction  in  helping  others  satisfy  their  needs, 
when  asked  to  do  so. 
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13.  A  person  who  realizes  he  has  unconscious  needs  as  well  as  conscious 
ones. 

14.  A  person  who  has  respect  for  himself.  One  who  has  self-confidence 
and  self-love. 

15.  A  person  who  is  not  afraid  to  reveal  himself  to  appropriate  people  at 
appropriate  times. 

16.  A  person  who  refrains  from  judging  others,  regardless  of  the  stand- 
ards he  sets  for  himself. 

17.  A  person  who  realizes  that  maturity  is  an  ideal  that  is  never  completely 
reached. 

Behavior.  Behavior  is  the  show  window  of  personality.  It  presents 
the  outer  aspects  of  the  inner  self.  Its  purpose  is  to  express  feelings  and 
to  achieve  goals.  For  instance,  crying  may  serve  to  tell  the  world  that  you 
are  sad  or  that  you  need  someone  to  cheer  you.  Behavior  attempts  to  com- 
municate to  others  what  we  feel  and  what  we  need.  It  is  the  currency  we 
offer  to  others  in  order  to  be  evaluated  and  to  make  ourselves  meaningful. 
In  return,  we  ask  people  to  react  to  our  behavior  so  we  can  learn  some- 
thing about  their  personalities.  In  the  process  of  give  and  take,  various 
types  of  personality  relations  develop,  ranging  from  a  casual  friendship  to 
marriage. 

Behavior  is  more  than  a  representation  of  present  feelings  and  needs. 
Behind  every  act  are  countless  past  experiences  and  feelings;  for  this  rea- 
son, behavior  cannot  be  a  simple  expression  of  the  present  situation  nor 
interpreted  as  such.  Each  act  is  a  reflection  of  a  person's  past  and  his  hopes 
for  the  future.  For  instance,  a  current  striving  for  perfection  might  also 
be  a  longing  for  love  first  sought  as  a  child  and  never  satisfied.  In  terms  of 
the  future,  a  caress  may  reflect  the  hope  of  marriage  as  much  as  the  hope 
of  a  physical  thrill. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  a  particular  act  does  not  always 
express  the  same  feelings  and  needs.  Kinsey  has  pointed  out,  for  example, 
that  the  meaning  of  a  kiss  will  vary  according  to  class  tradition.  We  also 
know  that  fighting  in  family  groups  does  not  always  mean  family  disorgan- 
ization, as  middle-class  people  have  tended  to  believe.  Differences  in  the 
interpretation  of  behavior  also  vary  from  individual  to  individual.  This 
usually  happens  when  a  person  is  inept  at  performing  the  act  that  expresses 
himself  or  when  a  person  is  particularly  slow  in  comprehending  action. 

Feeling.  There  is  more  to  personality  than  behavior.  How  we  feel 
about  an  event  or  a  person  is  also  part  of  the  personality  picture.  We  know 
a  number  of  facts  about  feeling. 

1.  Feeling  is  subject  to  change;  it  can  be  intense  at  one  moment  and 
forgotten  the  next,  even  concerning  someone  you  want  to  marry. 
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2.  Feelings  can  be  mixed;  it  is  possible  to  love  and  hate  the  same  person 
at  almost  the  same  time. 

3.  Different  people  can  arouse  different  kinds  of  feelings  within  us;  we  do 
not  always  know  why. 

4.  People  are  taught  that  some  feelings  are  good  and  that  some  are  bad; 
even  so,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  and  unwise  to  accept  the  judgment  of 
others  concerning  our  own  feelings. 

5.  People  can  have  feelings  they  have  been  taught  they  ought  not  have; 
what  we  ought  to  experience  doesn't  necessarily  agree  with  what  we 
really  feel. 

6.  Feelings  must  be  recognized  if  they  are  to  remain  under  the  conscious 
control  of  the  individual. 

Meaning.  Just  as  our  feelings  are  dependent  upon  behavior  for  expres- 
sion, so  is  behavior  dependent  upon  meaning  before  it  can  be  significant  to 
someone  else.  Meaning  is  the  key  to  understanding  of  all  behavior  whether 
it  be  a  simple  hello  or  the  complicated  task  of  negotiating  a  peace  treaty. 

Meaning  becomes  attached  to  behavior  through  the  process  of  learn- 
ing. This  process  of  learning  the  meaning  of  words  and  actions  is  usually 
so  constant  and  forceful  in  most  societies  that  there  is  often  a  tendency  to 
believe  that  the  meaning  of  an  act  is  inherent  in  the  act  itself.  This  pro- 
duces enough  consistency  in  human  relations  to  enable  people  to  under- 
stand and  be  understood  readily. 

Our  changing  society  has  destroyed  many  of  the  traditional  meanings 
of  behavior.  We  can  no  longer  depend  upon  a  standard  interpretation  of 
people's  actions.  For  example,  it  is  now  possible  for  a  girl  to  meet  her 
future  husband  while  she  is  engaged  to  someone  else.  Three  consequences 
of  this  change  come  to  mind.  First,  the  meaning  of  behavior  has  become  a 
much  more  personal  matter.  We  find  it  necessary  to  ask  people  what  they 
mean  by  their  behavior.  Second,  we  are  faced  with  the  problems  of  dis- 
carding traditional  meanings  and  replacing  them  with  new  ones  appropri- 
ate to  the  situation.  Sometimes  this  seems  an  impossible  job,  because  of 
the  force  of  habit  and  the  strong  moral  feelings  we  have  attached  to  some 
of  our  symbols.  Third,  we  are  always  running  the  risk  of  being  deceived  by 
others.  It  is  uncomfortable,  to  say  the  least,  to  know  that  the  activities  and 
words  of  a  person  may  not  be  a  reliable  indication  of  what  that  person  is 
really  thinking  and  planning.  In  courtship,  it  is  better  to  ask  than  to  mis- 
understand and  be  sorry. 

Self.  Another  important  aspect  of  personality  is  what  is  called  the 
"self."  The  self  grows  out  of  a  person's  own  evaluation  of  his  past  experi- 
ences and  their  effects  upon  other  people.  Everyone  has  certain  feelings 
about  himself,  as  well  as  about  what  others  think  of  him.  From  these  two 
evaluations  he  develops  a  conception  of  himself.  He  concludes  that  he  is 
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basically  good  or  bad,  happy  or  sad,  loved  or  rejected,  beautiful  or  homely, 
or  shadings  of  these  characteristics.  Perhaps  he  thinks  of  his  social  self 
as  having  great  possibilities.  He  may  be  convinced  that,  whether  other  peo- 
ple know  it  or  not,  he  could  be  a  great  social  leader.  It  is  also  possible  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  intellectual  self,  the  spiritual  self,  the  emotional  self, 
and  the  ideal  self.  The  combination  of  all  these  creates  the  total  picture  of 
self-evaluation. 

A  person's  conception  of  himself  is  subject  to  change  in  varying  de- 
grees. A  new  environment,  new  friends,  unexpected  success,  and  innumer- 
able other  things  can  effect  change.  However,  a  tendency  to  judge  one's  self 
in  a  particular  way  over  a  period  of  years  creates  a  habit  that  is  hard  to 
break.  The  person  who  has  judged  himself  as  generally  shy  is  likely  to  look 
for  factors  in  any  situation  that  prove  to  him  that  he  is  shy.  An  extreme 
example  is  the  person  who  feels  that  the  world  is  constantly  against  him 
and  rejects  every  attempt  to  convince  him  otherwise. 

How  an  individual  will  interpret  your  behavior  is  in  part  dependent 
upon  his  opinion  of  himself.  A  person  is  inclined  to  judge  other  people  as 
he  really  judges  himself.  If  he  lacks  confidence  in  himself,  he  will  proba- 
bly lack  confidence  in  others.  If  he  feels  guilty  about  past  behavior,  he  can 
easily  believe  that  other  people  dislike  that  kind  of  behavior  as  much  as 
he  does.  The  insecure  person  will  often  consider  all  types  of  behavior  as 
an  attack  upon  himself;  his  responses  will  be  in  terms  of  self-defense. 
Many  insults  stem  from  self-insecurity  rather  than  from  any  external 
provocation.  For  instance,  a  wife  may  never  be  able  to  avoid  the  mean 
and  cutting  remarks  of  her  husband,  because  the  remarks  stem  from  his 
self-insecurity  rather  than  from  anything  she  might  say  or  do.  The  hope 
of  receiving  love  from  a  particular  person  may  be  beyond  the  realm  of 
possibility,  because  that  particular  person  is  unable  to  love  himself. 

Needs.  Long  lists  of  the  common  needs  of  mankind  have  been  made. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  them  all  here.  However,  they  can  be 
conveniently  classified  into  three  different  types.  First  are  our  physiologi- 
cal needs.  They  include  the  need  for  food,  air,  rest,  sex  satisfaction,  and 
so  on.  The  second  category  is  related  to  the  fact  that  man  is  a  social  animal 
and  relies  upon  others  for  his  survival  and  welfare.  He  receives  from 
others  such  things  as  love  and  affection,  recognition,  a  sense  of  belonging, 
social  direction,  and  acceptance.  These  are  as  fundamental  as  the  bio- 
logical needs.  The  third  category  is  centered  around  psychological  aspects 
of  the  individual.  It  includes  need  for  an  ideal  image  to  follow,  for  self- 
respect,  for  self-expression,  for  self-organization,  and  so  on. 

Individual  needs  grow  out  of  the  common  ones.  They  are  but  unique 
ways  of  expressing  common  needs;  they  but  vary,  individually,  in  in- 
tensity and  design.  It  is  still  impossible  to  explain  scientifically  the  why  of 
the  many  variations. 

When  needs  are  not  satisfied,  various  types  of  problems  develop.  Most 
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people  are  aware  of  the  consequences  of  hunger  and  thirst.  Less  evident  is 
the  relation  of  personality  problems  to  various  types  of  social  and  psycho- 
logical starvation.  The  withholding  of  love  is  being  recognized  more  and 
more  as  one  of  the  greatest  deprivations  that  can  be  imposed  upon  a  per- 
son. It  can  result  in  tragedy.  To  a  person  from  whom  love  has  been  with- 
held or  who  believes  it  to  have  been  withheld,  the  promise  of  attaining  it 
may  lead  him  to  sacrifice  many  other  goals.  This  seemed  to  be  the  case 
with  young  Peter  Willows.  He  had  a  bright  future  at  one  of  the  better- 
known  colleges  of  the  country.  He  gave  up  scholarships,  fraternity,  and 
the  opportunity  for  a  college  degree  in  order  to  marry.  To  the  young  man, 
this  marriage  meant  that  his  need  for  love  would  be  fulfilled  in  abundance 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  Intellectually  he  debated  the  choice;  emotionally 
his  personality  needs  could  allow  only  one  possibility.  The  healthy  pursuit 
and  consistent  satisfaction  of  human  needs,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to 
allow  personality  to  function  in  creative  and  productive  activities,  which 
bring  satisfaction  not  only  to  the  individual  but  to  the  people  with  whom 
he  associates. 

Needs  change  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Satisfaction  we  have  already 
mentioned.  They  also  change  according  to  the  physical  and  psychological 
maturation  of  the  body.  The  role  of  sex  is  an  obvious  example  of  how  this 
works.  Needs  also  change  in  response  to  physical  surroundings.  Living  in 
a  city  is  different  from  living  in  the  country,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
people  in  the  two  areas  are  sometimes  quite  different.  Socially  defined 
needs  vary,  of  course,  with  customs,  style,  advertisements,  and  other  social 
pressures. 

Conscience.  Conscience  is  a  person's  guide  to  what  is  right  and 
wrong.  It  is  a  code  that  is  learned,  usually  from  parents.  It  can  be 
used  to  judge  all  actions  and  thoughts  or  it  can  be  limited  to  a  selected  few. 
Some  religious  groups,  for  example,  make  many  aspects  of  their  living  a 
matter  of  conscience.  They  include  the  nature  of  their  dress,  mode  of 
travel,  and  manner  of  farming.  Other  people  limit  the  role  of  their  con- 
sciences to  a  very  few  things. 

Conscience  plays  an  important  role  in  personality  functioning.  For 
one  thing,  it  can  make  particular  activities  taboo.  Feeling  is  definitely  af- 
fected by  conscience.  Violations  of  conscience  usually  bring  feelings  of 
guilt,  shame,  or  sorrow.  Obedience,  on  the  other  hand,  can  give  a  certain 
amount  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  When  there  are  deep-seated  con- 
flicts between  conscience  and  expression  of  drives,  personalities  are  defi- 
nitely affected.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  conflict  between  the  puritanical 
conscience  about  sex  feelings  and  the  natural  drives  of  the  human  body. 
Solving  such  problems  is  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult,  because  con- 
science is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  earliest  formations  of  personality.  Love 
or  marriage  can  seldom  resolve  basic  conscience  clashes  between  two  peo- 
ple. 
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The  formation  of  personality.  How  can  we  understand  the  proc- 
ess of  personality  formation,  as  personality  is  expressed  in  behavior,  feeling, 
meaning,  self,  needs,  and  conscience?  Our  story  begins  with  the  baby  at 
birth.  The  baby  is  endowed  with  certain  physical  traits,  which  change  ac- 
cording to  the  biological  laws  governing  the  human  body.  They  influence 
and  limit  the  growth  of  the  personality  that  is  developing  but  do  not  deter- 
mine what  it  will  be.  Intelligence,  an  inherited  factor,  obviously  limits  the 
development  of  any  personality,  but  even  among  morons  we  are  able  to 
observe  a  variety  of  personality  differences. 

Of  the  various  physical  traits  present  at  birth,  it  is  the  drives  or  needs 
that  furnish  the  spark  for  personality  development.  They  start  the  process 
and  keep  it  going.  As  soon  as  the  baby  feels  hunger  or  the  desire  to  be 
cuddled  or  rocked,  he  will  cry  or  struggle  to  have  his  need  satisfied.  From 
this  simple  random  struggling  and  crying  will  develop  a  complex  set  of  be- 
havior and  mental  patterns  unique  to  each  particular  personality.  Once 
the  struggle  for  satisfaction  of  needs  begins,  parents  feel  called  upon  to 
guide  the  baby's  behavior.  They  represent  the  "man  with  a  plan,"  who 
instructs  the  baby  in  ways  of  behavior  considered  "human."  The  sociolo- 
gists call  the  process  "socialization."  In  order  to  impress  the  child  with 
the  "plan,"  ways  of  doing  things  are  called  the  "right"  ways,  the  "proper" 
ways,  or  "moral,"  "decent,"  and  "civilized." 

No  matter  what  the  "plan"  may  be  (there  are  plans  to  make  children 
Americans,  Eskimos,  Germans,  and  so  on),  babies  resist  being  put  into 
their  various  cultural  strait  jackets.  Not  only  are  the  pleasures  of  immedi- 
ate satisfaction  of  a  need  attractive  to  children,  but  even  adults  are  tempted 
to  and  sometimes  do  violate  the  social  rules  of  their  groups  in  order  to 
achieve  short-cut  satisfactions  of  their  drives.  Thus  there  is  set  up  for 
every  child  a  conflict  between  direct  expression  of  his  primitive  impulses 
and  his  society's  plan  to  control  them.  This  conflict  continues  throughout 
life. 

Before  a  person  develops  a  stable  pattern  of  responses  to  the  con- 
flict between  his  own  desires  and  demands  for  social  conformity,  he  is 
subjected  to  daily  experiences  of  wanting,  learning  how  to  satisfy  his  wants, 
and  frustration.  Each  experience  influences  the  formation  of  his  person- 
ality reactions.  In  the  same  way  that  a  librarian  collects  books  and  files 
them  away  in  the  stacks,  a  person  collects  experiences  and  files  them  away 
according  to  their  meanings.  Because  they  offer  the  first  view  of  things  to 
come,  the  significance  of  the  first  experiences  are  most  important.  Some 
authorities  believe  that  the  first  two  years  of  life  determine  the  nature 
of  one's  personality.  Very  few  authorities  doubt  that  the  first  six  years  of 
life  are  dominantly  important.  The  early  years  are  like  the  base  of  any 
structure — they  set  the  limits  of  personality  growth  and  the  direction  it  will 
take. 

Two  aspects  of  personality,  the  self  and  the  conscience,  are  the 
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products  of  these  early  experiences.  Out  of  the  child's  communicative  con- 
tacts with  others,  the  self  takes  shape.  As  he  considers  what  people  have 
said,  what  he  has  done,  and  how  he  feels  about  all  of  it,  he  forms  a  definite 
opinion  of  himself.  Such  opinions  of  himself  develop  in  the  child  around 
the  ages  of  two  and  three  when  he  starts  talking  about  "me,"  "I,"  and 
"you."  They  continue  to  change  and  enlarge  as  the  child  grows  older.  The 
process  is  far  more  complicated  than  an  illustration  can  suggest. 

The  "self"  can  be  taught  to  include  or  exclude  almost  any  feeling 
from  its  conscious  consideration.  Many  girls  of  past  generations  were 
taught  that  sexual  desire  had  no  place  in  the  self  of  a  "respectable  lady." 
Through  the  pressures  of  shame,  punishment,  and  example,  many  women 
lost  all  awareness  of  sexual  desire.  They  became  "dead  from  the  waist 
down."  Any  expression  of  sexual  interest  was  interpreted  to  them  as  bad 
or  dirty,  and  in  order  to  gain  and  maintain  their  self-respect  they  had  to 
repress  such  feelings  beyond  recall.  In  another  realm  of  self-conception,  a 
person  might  consider  himself  homely  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  very 
attractive  to  others.  One  of  the  major  tasks  of  a  counselor  is  to  assist 
people  to  bring  up  to  date  their  self-opinions  so  they  can  function  effec- 
tively in  new  situations. 

To  take  the  place  of  the  admonition  and  judgment  of  others,  each 
person  develops  a  conscience.  The  conscience  is  the  internalized  "do's" 
and  "don'ts"  of  our  society.  It  may  be  the  Ten  Commandments,  a  church 
creed,  a  moral  code,  the  personal  regulations  of  parents  or  a  particular 
group,  or  a  combination  of  all  of  these.  Like  the  sense  of  self,  conscience  is 
handed  down  to  the  child  from  his  parents  and  other  influential  contacts. 
Different  backgrounds  produce  different  types  of  conscience.  A  simple 
illustration  of  this  difference  is  noted  in  people's  attitudes  toward  telling 
a  falsehood.  Some  people  are  taught  categorically  that  a  lie  is  bad.  For 
one  woman,  telling  a  friend  that  her  new  hat  is  attractive,  when  it  ob- 
viously is  not,  is  a  falsehood,  and  whenever  this  woman  tries  to  tell  the 
customary  social  white  lie  she  finds  herself  blushing  and  feeling  guilty.  An- 
other person  judges  the  Tightness  of  the  compliment  in  terms  of  the  situa- 
tion. This  difference  in  the  creation  of  a  functioning  conscience  heavily  in- 
fluences the  nature  of  one's  total  personality. 

Conscience  judges  both  behavior  and  feelings.  It  recommends  to  the 
self  what  is  acceptable  as  "proper"  and  "right."  If  a  person  is  told  by 
his  conscience  not  to  lie  and  he  disobeys,  the  self  may  rightly  conclude, 
"I  am  a  liar."  If  conscience  says  that  a  falsehood  is  a  necessary  evil,  the 
self  may  conclude,  "I  am  a  tactful  person." 

As  soon  as  these  various  factors  begin  to  operate,  we  say  that  per- 
sonality is  functioning.  The  process  is  dynamic  and  becomes  complex  be- 
yond description  as  each  new  experience  and  its  meaning  are  added  to 
a  person's  life. 

Unconscious  aspects  of  personality.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
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discuss  personality  without  mentioning  its  unconscious  aspects.  So  much 
has  been  written  about  it  that  many  people  are  tempted  to  become  amateur 
psychoanalysts.  However,  there  is  little  one  can  do  to  understand  this  part 
of  his  personality.  Without  the  help  of  a  psychiatrist,  speculation  about 
the  contents  of  one's  own  unconscious  mind,  in  all  probability,  is  not 
likely  to  lead  to  further  understanding.  Although  one  cannot  control  his 
own  unconscious  mind,  there  are  some  ideas  that  can  make  him  more 
comfortable  about  it.  To  know  that  one  has  no  control  over  it  can  re- 
lax the  extreme  idea  that  one  is  consciously  responsible  for  everything  he 
thinks  and  does.  The  recognition  that  some  thoughts  and  acts  derive  from 
the  unconscious  can  help  a  person  to  keep  a  healthy  respect  for  himself, 
because  there  is  less  reason  for  him  to  blame  himself  continuously  and  feel 
guilty.  It  may  also  help  him  to  realize  that  other  people's  actions  are  not 
always  as  deliberate  and  malicious  as  they  seem.  Someone  else's  uncon- 
scious feelings  and  anxieties  can  create  his  hostility  toward  you,  as  well  as 
things  you  may  say  or  do.  Remember  that  fears  and  guilt  feelings  cause 
many  of  the  difficulties  in  personality  functioning.  You  can  help  to  keep 
them  from  being  repressed  into  the  unconscious  beyond  control,  if  you 
talk  about  these  fears  and  guilts  and  express  your  feelings  rather  than 
smother  them.  Finally,  if  there  is  need  for  you  to  uncover  unconscious 
aspects  of  your  personality,  seek  the  help  of  an  expert. 

Personality  changes.  The  answer  to  the  question  whether  person- 
alities can  be  changed  depends  somewhat  upon  the  reason  for  asking  it.  For 
anyone  bent  on  reforming  someone  else,  the  answer  is  no.  The  girl  who 
marries  a  man  in  the  hope  and  with  his  promise  that  he  will  be  a  different 
personality  is  bound  to  be  disappointed.  The  wife  who  makes  it  a  life- 
time job  to  improve  her  husband  will  find  very  few  changes  to  reward  her 
efforts.  People  generally  resist  attempts  to  be  reformed,  even  the  attempts 
of  a  dearly  beloved.  On  the  other  hand,  to  a  person  who  is  keenly  aware 
of  some  personality  problem  he  would  like  to  solve,  the  answer  to  the 
question  is  a  qualified  yes.  Such  a  change  should  be  undertaken  with  the 
aid  of  a  trained  counselor.  If  the  problem  is  especially  difficult,  a  thorough 
personality  analysis  may  be  necessary.  This  can  be  done  only  by  a  trained 
psychiatrist  and  requires  considerable  time.  Usually,  such  an  analysis  is 
expensive,  but  not  always.  For  problems  requiring  less  than  thorough 
analysis,  many  hospitals  maintain  psychiatric  clinics,  which  charge  ac- 
cording to  the  person's  income.  In  some  instances  it  may  not  cost  more 
than  a  few  dollars  for  each  interview.  The  big  problem  in  seeking  help 
from  psychiatric  clinics  is  getting  an  appointment,  for  they  have  a  long 
waiting  list. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  direct  efforts  to  change  personality,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  personality  is  constantly  changing.  Some  events, 
marriage  perhaps,  modify  a  person's  personality  considerably.  Such  change 
must  be  accepted  rather  philosophically,  since  it  is  based  upon  past  events. 
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Personality  traits  of  the  happily  married.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  personality  characteristics  are  basic  factors  in  happy  marriages.  Both 
science  and  common-sense  observation  tell  us  that  a  moody,  touchy,  and 
grouchy  person  is  likely  to  have  more  trouble  in  marriage  than  someone 
who  is  kindly,  cooperative,  and  charitable.  If  a  composite  picture  could  be 
made,  this  is  what  comparison  of  happily  and  unhappily  married  couples 
would  show:  1X 

HAPPILY   MARRIED  UNHAPPILY   MARRIED 

Emotionally  stable  Emotionally  unstable 

Considerate  of  others  Critical  of  others 

Yielding  Dominating 

Companionable  Isolated 

Self-confident  Lacking  self-confidence 

Emotionally  dependent  Emotionally  self-sufficient 

We  now  list  the  specific  questions  and  answers  that  proved  to  be  the 
best  indications  of  marriageable  personalities,  according  to  Burgess  and 
Wallin.12  Since  they  differ  for  men  and  women,  we  will  indicate  whether 
the  question  applies  to  men,  women,  or  both. 

personality  item 

Makes  friends  easily  (yes) 

Trouble  with  shyness  (no) 

Nervous  (no) 

Feelings  easily  hurt  (no) 

Ideas  run  through  head  so  cannot  sleep  (no) 

Lacks  self-confidence  (no) 

Frequently  in  state  of  excitement  (no) 

Worry  over  humiliating  experiences  (no) 

Gets  discouraged  easily  (no) 

Ups  and  downs  in  mood  (no) 

Feels  self-conscious  (no) 

Feelings  of  inferiority  (no) 

Useless  thought  bothers  you  (no) 

Easy  to  make  up  mind  (yes) 

The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  descriptions  are 
like  composite  photographs.  They  picture  a  type  and  are  not  an  exact 
likeness  of  any  or  every  individual  in  the  group.  The  fact  that  an  individual 
has  one  or  more  of  these  characteristics  is  not  proof  that  he  is  or  will  be 
happily  or  unhappily  married.  But,  if  he  or  she  has  too  many  of  these 
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11  From  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin,  Engagement  and  Marriage  (Chi- 
cago: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1953),  p.  529.  Copyright,  1953,  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  532. 
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characteristics,  it  is  probable  that  the  married  spouse  will  be  unhappy,  as 
the  evidence  suggests. 

MATCHING   FOR   BACKGROUND 

It  seems  highly  desirable  that  both  prospective  partners  should  have  a 
similarity  in  race,  religion,  economic  and  social  status,  outlook  on  life, 
age,  and  education.  Matching  for  some  of  these  is  more  important  than 
matching  for  others.  Fortunately  for  most  of  us,  some  of  the  matching 
for  the  qualities  mentioned  is  partially  taken  care  of  in  the  customary 
nature  of  our  behavior. 

Semiautomatic  nature  of  mate  selection.  It  is  undoubtedly 
fortunate  that  the  processes  of  mate  selection  tend  to  find  a  similarity  of 
background  almost  automatically;  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  sometimes 
there  is  not  enough  matching  for  most  qualities  to  prevent  many  unwise 
marital  choices.  It  never  occurs  to  most  of  us  to  marry  a  person  of  another 
race.  Yet  we  know  that  such  marriages  do  occur  and  that  some  of  them 
are  happy.  On  the  whole,  we  tend  to  marry  those  of  the  same  economic  and 
social  status  because,  during  the  courtship  period,  we  tend  to  have  con- 
tacts with  and  to  date  those  in  similar  circumstances.  Similarly,  we  meet 
more  frequently  and  tend  to  associate  more  intimately  with  those  of  the 
same  religious  group,  those  of  similar  age,  education,  and  so  forth.  Hence 
such  people  are  considered  more  frequently  as  eligible  for  marriage.  So 
it  goes  with  those  who  have  much  the  same  outlook  on  life,  who  have 
similar  views  on  economic,  political,  and  social  questions.  Are  not  those 
who  agree  with  us  "intelligent"  and  "wise"?  Do  we  not  generally  prefer 
those  of  "our  kind,"  and  more  or  less  disdain,  perhaps  not  openly,  as  a 
rule,  those  who  are  not  of  "our  kind"?  We  find  less  friction  in  contact 
with  those  with  whom  we  agree;  the  greater  the  difference,  the  more  likely 
the  friction,  even  in  the  courtship  process.  All  this  tends  toward  weeding 
out  those  who  differ  radically  from  us.  Yet  we  know  the  process  is  by 
no  means  perfect,  or  there  would  be  fewer  failures  and  breakups  in  mar- 
riage. The  process  can  be  improved  by  paying  attention  to  the  facts  and 
problems  of  selection.  For  what  qualities  should  we  match,  and  why? 

Race.  That  the  American  people  consider  racial  crosses  undesirable 
is  not  only  reflected  in  their  mores  but  crystallized  in  their  laws.  The 
argument  in  favor  of  such  laws  and  customs  is  not  that  the  children  will 
be  defective,  but  that  crosses  inevitably  lead  to  social  difficulties  in  ad- 
justment later.  First  there  is  the  difficulty  of  facing  the  opinions  of  others, 
from  both  racial  groups.  Since  neither  group  is  likely  to  be  willing  to 
accept  the  couple  wholeheartedly,  the  problems  of  social  isolation  can  be 
very  real.  This  problem  can  be  even  more  difficult  for  the  children,  since 
they  have  the  added  burden  of  being  different  in  physical  appearance  as 
well  as  socially.  Such  a  couple  will  also  have  the  problem  of  adjusting  to 
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the  ways  of  life  that  often  characterize  different  racial  groups.  Attitudes 
toward  the  other  sex,  food  habits,  child-training  patterns,  and  in-law  tradi- 
tions are  a  few  of  the  areas  within  a  marriage  relation  in  which  cultural 
differences  often  follow  racial  differences.  That  there  is  a  growing  accept- 
ance of  interracial  marriage  because  of  world  events  will  be  of  little  con- 
solation to  anyone  contemplating  such  a  marriage,  except  the  brave  and 
pioneering  men  and  women  who  love  each  other  and  are  also  interested 
in  breaking  down  racial  prejudice.  Still  there  are  many  examples  of  happy 
interracial  marriages  in  spite  of  the  problems,  and  their  number  seems 
to  be  increasing.  In  some  places,  such  as  Hawaii  and  Brazil,  all  color  lines 
are  fast  disappearing. 

Religion.  The  intermarriage  of  members  of  diverse  religious  groups 
also  raises  serious  problems,  especially  in  the  instance  of  Protestant- 
Catholic  marriages.  The  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  a  devout  Catholic  to  marry  except  on  the  strict  terms  laid  down 
by  the  Church.  This  means  that  the  Protestant  member  of  the  marriage 
must  agree  to  raise  the  children  in  the  Catholic  faith.  It  also  means  he 
must  promise  not  to  use  any  contraceptive  device  for  the  purpose  of 
planning  his  family.  He  must  not  attempt  to  weaken  the  faith  of  his 
spouse  and  must  listen  carefully  to  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Members  of  the  Church  are  not  allowed  to  divorce,  except  in  rare  instances. 
Whenever  a  Protestant  can  agree  to  and  abide  by  these  regulations,  the  mar- 
riage problems  are  not  complicated  by  religious  friction.  However,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  is  easier  to  promise  than  to  obey.  This  seems 
particularly  true  when  the  children  start  to  arrive.  Even  though  a  person 
may  have  disavowed  many  of  his  childhood  beliefs,  he  may  have  a  feel- 
ing that  his  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the  same  way  he  was.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  at  this  point  both  partners  feel  that  their  marriage 
is  more  important  than  rigid  doctrine,  and  compromise. 

It  is  not  that  many  Protestant-Catholic  marriages  are  not  happy;  some 
are.  But  religious  differences  are  a  source  of  friction,  which  could  have 
been  avoided.  Boys  and  girls  keeping  company  during  the  courtship  pe- 
riod might  keep  this  circumstance  in  mind.  Protestant-Jewish  marriages 
are  likely  to  result  in  friction  if  the  Jewish  partner  is  orthodox.  Catholic- 
Jewish  marriages  run  the  same  gamut  of  problems.  Whenever  the  religious 
outlook  of  one  partner  is  inflexible,  the  hazard  increases. 

Economic  and  social  status.  Much  the  same  principle — the  de- 
sirability of  similarity  of  background — applies  to  the  matter  of  economic 
and  social  status.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  individuals  have  mar- 
ried out  of  their  class  and  been  happy.  More  frequently,  however,  it  makes 
for  difficulty  in  adjustment.  A  study  by  Roth  and  Peck  13  which  used  an- 


13  Julius  Roth  and  Robert  F.  Peck,  "Social  Class  and  Social  Mobility  Factors 
related  to  Marital  Adjustment,"  American  Sociological  Review,  16  (August,  1951), 
pp.  478-487. 
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swers  of  428  husbands  and  417  wives  gathered  by  Burgess  and  Cottrell, 
disclosed  that  marital-adjustment  scores  of  couples  who  had  married  across 
social-class  lines  were  significantly  lower.  They  feel  their  results  indicate 
that  the  stress  of  a  rapid  shift  in  class  values  required  by  cross-class  mar- 
riage has  a  negative  influence  on  marital  adjustment.  The  rich  daughter 
who  has  had  nearly  everything  and  who  has  been  more  or  less  spoiled  may 
find  it  very  difficult  to  adjust  to  the  limited  income  of  her  husband.  The 
rich  son  who  takes  a  wife  from  the  working  class  may  find  himself  some- 
what handicapped  by  her  background,  unless  there  are  mitigating  circum- 
stances in  her  "polish"  or  culture.  These  homely  examples  are  merely  in- 
stances of  the  type  of  adjustment  that  may  be  required  when  either  partner 
makes  a  big  jump  from  his  or  her  social  class.  Here  again,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  a  marriage  of  that  nature  is  foredoomed  to  failure; 
it  is  merely  a  question  of  whether  extra  hazards  are  incurred. 

If  class  lines  are  crossed  in  marriage,  there  is  likely  to  be  more  dif- 
ficulty if  it  is  the  man  who  is  climbing  the  social  ladder  than  if  it  is  the 
woman.  American  culture  readily  accepts  the  custom  of  a  man  marrying 
"below  his  station  in  life"  but  is  more  likely  to  frown  upon  a  woman  do- 
ing so. 

If  one  marries  within  his  or  her  own  social  and  economic  class,  there 
is  still  the  question  of  how  much  economic  circumstances  influence  marital 
happiness.  If  money  matters  have  some  influence,  as  most  people  sup- 
pose, they  should  be  taken  into  account  in  the  selection  of  a  mate.  Most 
of  the  studies  show  that  by  numbers  and  by  rate  the  lower  economic  strata 
have  more  divorces  than  the  upper.  William  J.  Goode  noted  this  and 
pursued  the  study  of  the  relation  between  economic  factors  and  marital 
stability.14  Three  useful  points  seem  to  be  made  clear  in  his  analysis.  First, 
it  seems  to  be  a  good  idea  to  compare  your  ideas  about  the  role  of  the 
breadwinner  or  breadwinners  in  a  family  with  those  of  your  prospective 
mate.  If  your  tentative  choice  and  you  do  not  agree,  Goode  believes  that 
a  series  of  disappointments  is  likely  to  make  rapprochement  difficult.  The 
second  point  is  that  stability  of  income  is  likely  to  be  favorably  interpreted 
by  married  women  and  contributes  to  marital  adjustment.  Thus  the  steady 
breadwinner  seems  to  be  a  more  desirable  mate.  The  third  major  source 
of  difficulty  is  misunderstanding  of  who  is  to  control  the  income.  The 
divorced  women  in  Goode's  study  felt  they  had  more  control  over  their 
money  after  divorce,  which  seemed  to  mean  they  were  more  satisfied.  It 
seems  implied  that  had  the  women  been  able  to  agree  with  their  husbands 
about  the  control  of  money,  the  chances  of  divorce  would  have  been 
lessened. 

Briefly,  Goode  found  that  economic  problems  seem  to  break  down 


14  William  J.  Goode,  American  Sociological  Review,   16   (December,   1951), 
802-812. 
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into  (1)  the  social  meanings  of  income  roles,  (2)  income  stability,  and 
(3)  income  control.  Nearly  all  studies  show  a  relation  between  money 
and  marital  happiness.  Burgess  and  Wallin  found  full  employment,  stability 
of  employment,  and  a  high  ratio  of  savings  to  earnings  were  all  related 
to  marital  adjustment.15  Locke's  study  of  divorced  and  happily  married 
couples  found  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  happily  married  couples  with  fur- 
naces, indoor  toilets,  telephones,  radios,  refrigerators,  and  washing  ma- 
chines. They  also  carried  more  life  insurance  and  had  more  savings.16 
However,  aside  from  Goode's  analysis,  the  causal  relation  between  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  marital  happiness  has  not  been  made  clear.  It  may 
be  that  happily  married  couples  are  able  to  do  better  financially,  or  it  may 
be  that  they  are  happy  because  they  have  the  things  money  can  buy. 

Outlook  on  life.  What  is  true  of  the  desirability  of  similarity  in 
race,  religion,  and  economic  and  social  status  is  undoubtedly  true,  though 
perhaps  with  less  intensity,  in  the  instance  of  outlook  on  life.  If  they  were 
well  adjusted  otherwise,  we  might  conceive  of  economic  or  political  radi- 
cals marrying  ultraconservative  persons  and  getting  along  tolerably  well. 
On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  likely  that  there  will  be  numerous  clashes 
and  endless  debate  about  political  and  economic  questions,  a  circumstance 
hardly  conducive  to  marital  harmony?  Radicals  tend  to  have  lower  hap- 
piness scores,  according  to  Terman.  But  there  is  evidence  that  radicals 
tend  to  be  more  intelligent  than  those  with  conservative  opinions;  and 
intelligence  is  supposed  to  be  an  aid  to  adjustment  in  marriage.  Perhaps 
the  personality  deviations  of  radicals  operate  more  strongly  for  disharmony 
than  their  intelligence  does  for  harmony.  Until  we  have  more  research, 
we  shall  not  know  where  the  balance  of  account  lies. 

Age  differences.  In  most  circumstances,  a  difference  of  five  years 
in  age  is  of  no  consequence.  But  when  the  difference  reaches  ten  to  fifteen 
years,  it  may  well  lead  to  difficulties  in  adjustment,  unless  there  are  strong 
compensating  factors.  If  the  husband  is  many  years  older,  he  may  become 
sexually  inactive  long  before  the  wife.  Great  differences  in  the  maturity 
of  the  partners  may  also  result  in  a  cleavage  of  viewpoint  or  outlook.  It 
may  cause  great  disparity  in  the  forms  of  social  activity  they  enjoy,  and 
thus  decrease  the  number  of  activities  they  can  participate  in  together. 
The  more  advanced  age  of  one  partner  may  bring  about  glandular  changes 
sooner  than  if  the  partners  were  matched  for  age.  This  may  result  in 
temperamental  alterations  and  cause  the  husband  to  seek  new  sexual  out- 
lets at  the  very  time  when  harmony  with  his  wife  should  be  most  complete. 

Age  differences  will  also  affect  the  chances  of  one's  being  left  a  widow 
or  widower,  with  an  average  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  still  to  live.  Generally 
speaking,  if  a  man  and  woman  are  the  same  age,  the  woman  will  live  four 


15  Burgess  and  Wallin,  op.  cit.,  p.  540. 

16  Locke,  op.  cit.,  p.  297. 
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or  five  years  longer.  Differences  in  age  will  increase  or  decrease  the  average 
difference.  For  example,  if  a  woman  is  fifteen  years  younger  her  chances 
of  living  for  twenty  years  after  her  husband  dies  are  pretty  good. 

What  is  the  effect  on  marital  happiness  of  age  differences  at  the  time 
of  marriage?  Locke  is  inclined  to  believe  that  approximate  equality  in  the 
ages  of  husband  and  wife  is  most  conducive  to  marital  adjustment.  How- 
ever, he  states  that  the  studies  to  date  are  inconclusive  in  showing  a  rela- 
tion between  differences  of  age  and  marital  adjustment.17  This  agrees  with 
Terman's  general  conclusion.18 

However,  Terman's  data  did  show  that  wives  whose  husbands  were 
four  to  ten  years  younger  had  rather  high  happiness  scores,  but  he  con- 
cludes that  even  if  older  wives  are  happier  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  all  wives,  if  they  took  younger  husbands,  would  be  correspondingly 
happier  than  the  average.  He  thinks  women  who  take  markedly  younger 
husbands  have  an  excess  of  maternal  interests  or  possess  dominating  per- 
sonalities. The  young  men  so  captured  may  have  a  mother  complex  and  de- 
sire a  mother  substitute.  In  the  same  manner,  a  woman  who  marries  a  man 
far  older  than  herself  may  desire  a  substitute  father.  Terman  asks, 

Why  should  not  the  old  wife  of  a  young  husband,  or  the  young  wife  of  an  old  hus- 
band, be  happy  if  she  has  got  the  thing  she  most  wants?  The  fact  that  she  may  be 
[happy]  gives  no  ground  for  supposing  that  such  marriages  will  bring  equal 
happiness  to  women  in  general.19 

Fortunately  this  whole  problem  is  pretty  well  taken  care  of  by  cus- 
tom. In  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  marriages  is  one  partner  markedly 
older  or  younger  than  the  other. 

Education.  The  evidence  on  whether  matching  for  education  is  de- 
sirable is  conflicting,  but  the  question  is  so  important  that  a  review  of  the 
data  is  called  for.  It  is  a  commonly  held  opinion  that  differences  in  amount 
of  education  are  not  favorable  for  marital  adjustment  and  marital  happi- 
ness. The  evidence  is  also  conflicting  on  whether  or  not  marital  happiness 
increases  with  amount  of  education. 

Burgess  and  Cottrell  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  amount  of  educa- 
tion and  the  amount  of  marital  adjustment  are  closely  associated.  The 
pretty  consistent  relation  is  illustrated  in  the  chart  on  the  following  page. 
The  association  is  especially  marked  among  the  wives.  The  authors  do 
not  positively  say  that  the  relation  is  causal,  but  the  tone  of  their  discus- 
sion seems  to  imply  as  much.  When  education  is  measured,  other  factors 
are  also  measured;  for  example,  intelligence.  However,  the  investigators 
reason  that  education  makes  the  individual  "more  objective  and  intelli- 
gent in  his  social  relationships,  more  tolerant  in  attitude,   and  better 


17  Ibid.,  p.  103. 

18  Terman,  op.  cit.,  p.  186. 

19  Ibid.,  p.  187. 
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equipped  with  reliable  information  about  the  sexual  and  other  adjustments 
of  married  life."  Burgess  and  Cottrell  point  out  the  consistency  of  their 
findings  with  the  fact  that  prolonged  education  makes  for  postponed  mar- 
riage and  that  their  figures  "point  to  increased  chances  of  success  in  mar- 
riage with  increasing  age  at  time  of  marriage."  20 
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Educational  Status  and  Marital  Adjustment 

Source:  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  L.  S.  Cottrell,  Predicting  Success  or  Failure  in 
Marriage  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1939),  p.  121. 


On  the  other  hand,  Terman  found  "no  consistent  relationship"  be- 
tween happiness  scores  and  the  amount  of  schooling.21  Of  only  one  thing 
was  he  really  certain:  that  nearly  all  the  talk  about  a  college  education 
unfitting  a  woman  for  marriage  and  love-making  is  nonsense — a  mere 
result  of  prejudice.  Yet  this  negative  conclusion  is  very  important. 

To  be  sure,  Terman  found  that  wives  whose  husbands  were  markedly 
inferior  in  amount  of  education  tended  to  have  lower  happiness  scores. 
But  he  believes  this  to  be  due  not  so  much  to  mere  lack  of  schooling  as  to 
probable  mental  inferiority.  Accordingly,  he  did  not  include  schooling  dif- 
ferences in  his  happiness-prediction  scale. 

Judson  T.  Landis  and  his  wife,  in  a  more  recent  study,  present  the 
divorce  rates  of  3,796  marriages  by  education  of  spouses.  As  you  can 
see  from  the  table,  education  seems  to  have  little  effect  on  the  divorce  rate 


Burgess  and  Cottrell,  op.  cit.,  p.  122. 
Terman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  33,  190. 
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with  one  exception.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  marriages  in  which 
the  wife  has  eight  years  more  education  the  divorce  rate  is  considerably 
lower. 

DIVORCE    RATES    IN    3,796    MARRIAGES 
BY    EDUCATION    OF    SPOUSES 

Number  of  Per  Cent 

Education  of  Spouses  Marriages  Divorced 

Total  cases 

Both  grade-school  graduates 
Both  high-school  graduates 
Both  college  graduates 
Husband  4  years  more  education 
Husband  8  years  more  education 
Wife  4  years  more  education 
Wife  8  years  more  education 

Source:  Judson  T.  Landis  and  Mary  G.  Landis,  Building  a  Successful  Marriage 
(rev.  ed.;  New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1953),  p.  172.  Copyright,  1953,  by  Prentice 
Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


We  are  in  agreement  with  Landis  in  concluding  that  it  hasn't  yet  been 
proved  that  disparity  in  education  is  harmful  to  a  good  marriage  relation.22 
We  also  agree  with  him  that  no  sound  basis  exists  to  substantiate  the  be- 
lief that  a  husband  should  be  superior  to  his  wife  in  intelligence  or  educa- 
tion. This  particular  point  seems  pertinent  at  this  time,  since  many  boys  are 
delayed  in  finishing  their  education  or  they  give  up  previous  educational 
goals  because  of  their  required  service  in  the  armed  forces.  When  they 
also  believe  they  must  give  up  as  mate  prospects  girl  friends  who  have 
finished  school,  a  selective  factor  in  choosing  a  mate  is  created,  which  has 
not  yet  been  proved  to  be  sound. 
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CHAPTER   SEVEN 


ENGAGEMENT  PROBLEMS 


The  engagement  period  is  a  testing  period  for  compatibility,  a  period  of 
certain  intimacies  and  certain  restraints,  a  period  of  exploration  and  dis- 
covery of  personalities,  a  period  of  adventuring  in  adjustments,  but,  above 
all,  it  should  be  a  period  of  planning  for  the  future. 

In  spite  of  all  the  psychological  thrills  that  lie  in  store  for  the  en- 
gaged couple,  there  are  certain  questions  and  problems  they  should  con- 
sider, and  consider  together  as  much  as  possible.  They  should  be  faced 
honestly  and  squarely,  with  intellectual  and  emotional  integrity.  Thorough 
discussion  and  understanding  may  smooth  over  many  differences;  areas  of 
agreement  will  be  discovered.  Such  honesty  and  seriousness  in  the  discus- 
sion of  fundamental  issues  will  help  the  partners  to  mature,  and  thus  lay 
a  firm  groundwork  for  the  future. 

Hasty  marriage  precludes  all  this.  A  young  couple  marrying  in  haste 
may  repent  at  leisure  as  the  old  proverb  goes.  There  may  be  much  truth 
in  this  homely  old  saying,  for  with  hasty  marriage,  the  planning  period  is 
cut  so  short  that  important  decisions,  which  ought  to  be  discussed  before 
marriage,  are  not  given  the  reflection  that  their  weight  merits. 

Among  the  leading  questions  and  problems  an  engaged  couple  would 
do  well  to  discuss  are  the  following:  How  soon  can  we  marry?  How  long 
should  an  engagement  last?  How  much  should  I  tell?  When  is  it  justifiable 
to  break  an  engagement?  What  are  the  legal  responsibilities?  What  is  to 
be  said  for  and  against  sexual  relations  during  an  engagement?  Do  pre- 
marital sex  relations  markedly  affect  happiness  in  marriage?  Shall  the  wife 
work  outside  the  home?  How  many  children  are  desired?  How  shall  the 
family  finances  be  handled? 

Then  there  are  the  countless  questions  relating  to  the  family  back- 
ground; to  the  physical,  mental,  and  economic  status  of  the  mate;  and 
to  the  personality  of  the  mate.  These  need  much  more  careful  and  thorough 
investigation  than  is  commonly  the  case — certainly  more  thorough  study 
than  they  receive  during  the  courtship  period.  The  engagement  period  is 
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the  time  to  study  carefully  the  ideas  presented  in  the  chapters  on  finding 
and  choosing  a  mate.  If  an  unwise  engagement  has  been  entered  upon,  it 
might  better  be  broken  than  continued  in  the  pious  hope  that  the  proposed 
mate  will  fundamentally  alter  his  or  her  personality  traits.  Even  as  early 
as  this  it  is  wise  to  realize  that  marriage  is  not  a  reform  school. 

PURPOSES   OF    ENGAGEMENT 

Engagement  is  essentially  a  period  of  personality  discovery,  of  emotional 
and  intellectual  adjustment,  and  of  planning  for  the  future.  It  is,  as  Hornell 
Hart  says,  "an  apprenticeship  in  the  difficult  art  of  getting  along  together." 
Or,  as  Niles  Carpenter  puts  it,  engagement  offers  an  opportunity  "to  enter 
into  close-knit  and  natural  comradeships  of  a  sort  that  greatly  facilitates 
the  mutual  unfolding  and  adjustment  of  the  personalities  of  prospective 
mates."  Its  primary  social  function  is  to  create  a  period  of  transition  be- 
tween one  constellation  of  freedoms  and  restraints  to  another  constella- 
tion of  freedoms  and  restraints.  But  it  is  not  marriage;  and  it  does  not 
have  the  legal  and  social  status  of  marriage.  Engagement  should  offer  the 
maximum  possible  opportunity  for  the  prospective  mates  to  come  to  know 
one  another  more  intimately  than  is  possible  in  more  informal  and  less 
intimate  forms  of  acquaintanceship.  It  ordinarily  gives  to  each  partner  a 
greater  feeling  of  security.  There  is  a  contented  feeling  that  the  loved  one 
has  at  last  been  discovered.  Hence  it  becomes  mutually  satisfactory  that 
the  engaged  couple  keep  company  more  intensively  and  restrict  their  social 
contacts  with  others. 

During  engagement,  it  is  well  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
try  out  the  social  adjustments  involved  in  more  intimate  living  together. 
The  partners  should  come  to  discover  more  effectively  how  well  they  can 
get  along,  the  reactions  of  parents,  relatives,  and  friends;  to  determine  what 
aspects  of  the  character  of  each  appeal  to  or  offend  the  other.  Engagement 
is,  therefore,  a  period  of  intimate  acquaintanceship  under  conditions  that 
make  for  more  intensified  testing. 

LENGTH   OF    ENGAGEMENT 

The  question  of  how  long  the  engagement  should  last  before  the  final  step 
of  marriage  is  taken  is  still,  unfortunately,  in  the  opinion  stage.  The  only 
safe  rule  is  that,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  there  is  no  absolute 
rule.  The  period  may  vary  from  one  month  to  two  years,  the  latter  being 
an  upper  limit.  It  all  depends  upon  how  long  the  parties  have  known  one 
another  before  they  decide  to  marry.  If  the  couple  have  known  one  another 
under  natural  conditions  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  a  short  en- 
gagement may  be  sufficient. 

A  good  general  principle  is  that  the  engagement  should  be  long 
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enough  to  fulfill  its  purposes,  especially  that  of  adequate  personality  test- 
ing. The  engagement  or  acquaintanceship  period  should  be  long  enough 
to  avoid  the  unnecessary  risks  of  a  hasty  decision  and  yet  short  enough  to 
elude  the  worst  strains  of  undue  postponement.  Long  engagements  are  es- 
pecially unfair  to  the  woman,  because  her  chances  of  marriage  decline 
rapidly  with  advancing  age,  more  rapidly  than  the  chances  of  the  man. 
Moreover,  an  unusually  long  engagement  creates  unnecessary  sexual  strains 
that  may  lead  either  to  sexual  intercourse,  with  its  risks,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
to  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the  marriage,  on  the  other.  If  the  parties  have 
to  be  separated  a  good  deal  during  engagement,  a  longer  than  ordinary 
period  may  be  justified.  In  a  word,  judgment  of  varying  circumstances  will 
modify  the  decision. 

LENGTH   OF    ENGAGEMENT   OF    HAPPILY 
MARRIED   AND   DIVORCED    BY   PER   CENT 

Men  Women 


Length 

Married 

Divorced 

Married 

Divorced 

in  Months 

N  =  167 

N  =  164 

N  =  169 

N  =  182 

Under  1 

12.0 

29.3 

12.4 

22.5 

1-5 

24.5 

25.0 

20.1 

33.5 

6-11 

26.3 

20.1 

22.5 

21.4 

12-23 

21.0 

15.2 

23.1 

11.6 

24-35 

9.0 

5.5 

11.8 

5.5 

36  and  over 

7.2 

4.9 

10.1 
100.0 

5.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Source:  Locke,  Harvey  J.,  Predicting  Adjustment  in  Marriage  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1951),  p.  94. 


When  people  know  one  another  well  as  a  result  of  a  long  acquaintance 
or  a  long  courtship  and  engagement,  are  their  chances  of  good  adjustment 
or  of  marital  happiness  greater  than  otherwise?  There  is  general  agreement 
among  students  of  the  subject  that  the  answer  is  yes.  About  twenty  years 
ago  Burgess  and  Cottrell  summed  up  their  discussion  of  the  influence  of 
length  of  acquaintance  and  engagement  on  marital  happiness  by  declar- 
ing that  "it  is  evident  that  the  longer  the  period  of  intimate  association  be- 
fore marriage,  the  greater  are  the  probabilities  of  harmonious  marital  ad- 
justment." 1  They  reported  that  an  engagement  of  nine  months  or  longer 
is  favorable  to  marital  adjustment.  Terman,  in  the  study  he  made  at 
about  the  same  time,  found  that  the  engagement  should  be  six  months  or 


1  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  L.  S.  Cottrell,  Predicting  Success  or  Failure  in  Marriage 
(New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1939),  p.  168. 
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longer  for  a  husband  and  three  months  or  longer  for  a  wife.  This  not  only 
supports  Burgess  and  Cottrell,  but  suggests  "that  women's  social  judgment 
works  more  swiftly  and  surely  than  a  man's."  2 

Locke's  study  of  happily  married  and  divorced  couples  supports  the 
findings  of  the  two  other  studies.  He  also  found  that  a  long  engagement 
is  positively  associated  with  the  probability  of  good  marital  adjustment. 
He  concludes  that  engagements  of  a  year  or  longer  are  conducive  to  ad- 
justment in  marriage. 

The  most  recent  study,  that  of  Burgess  and  Wallin,  substantiates  the 
other  studies.  The  engagement  period,  according  to  their  findings,  should 
be  at  least  nine  months  to  be  predictive  of  marital  adjustment.3 

"real"  love  and  happiness  in  marriage 

Many  young  people  believe  that  "real"  love  eliminates  all  doubts  about  the 
acceptability  of  the  loved  one  as  a  mate.  Therefore,  after  engagement,  any 
doubt  about  the  forthcoming  marriage  is  a  symptom  of  false  love.  This 
simply  is  not  true.  There  will  always  be  doubts  about  the  loved  one  and 
the  marriage  if  one  is  honest  about  his  feelings.  The  most  happily  married 
people  wonder  at  times  if  they  couldn't  have  made  a  better  marriage. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  question  the  nature  of  your  love  when  taking 
one  last  look  before  marriage.  Love  is  an  important  element  in  our  mar- 
riages. It  softens  the  real  and  imagined  difficulties  of  the  forthcoming 
union.  If  it  is  nothing  more  than  infatuation,  defects  that  each  observes 
in  the  other  will  be  threatening  in  engagement  and  often  unbearable  in 
marriage.  A  love  that  cannot  allow  the  loved  one  to  have  faults  or  recog- 
nize that  the  marriage  will  be  less  than  perfect  is  likely  to  be  infatuation 
and  will  not  cushion  the  difficulties  of  the  early  years  of  marriage.  A  love 
that  can  say,  "I  love  you  although  you  have  personality  traits  I  dislike"  will 
help  to  make  your  marriage  successful. 

If  your  love  allows  you  to  admit  that  your  marriage  partner  is  some- 
thing less  than  perfect,  and  his  love  allows  you  the  privilege  of  being  a  hu- 
man being  with  human  faults,  it  will  be  an  ally  in  the  building  of  a  happy 
family.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that  love  will  pardon  all.  Unless  the 
foundation  of  your  marriage  includes  other  things,  such  as  companionship, 
common  goals,  and  common  interests,  love  is  likely  to  die  from  overwork. 
There  are  very  few  loves  that  can  endure  under  the  strain  of  continuous  dis- 
agreement, constant  disappointment,  and  conflicting  ways  of  living.  In 
other  words,  the  decision  to  marry  should  not  be  based  on  the  single 
question,  "Do  I  love  him  [or  her]?"  If  the  answer  is,  "Yes,  I  love  him  [or 


2  Lewis  M.  Terman  and  others,  Psychological  Factors  in  Marital  Happiness  (New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.),  p.  194. 

3  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin,  Engagement  and  Marriage  (Chicago:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  1953),  p.  522. 
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her],"  you  should  then  raise  other  questions  about  the  advisability  of  the 
marriage,  knowing  that  you  have  one  good  reason  for  marriage.  However, 
even  though  you  love  a  person,  the  decision  to  marry  him  or  her  may  still 
be  no. 

COMPANIONSHIP   CONSIDERATIONS 

One  husband  announced  a  change  in  his  marriage  relation  by  saying  that 
he  had  "lost  a  wife  but  found  a  companion."  In  this  case  the  wife  turned 
out  to  be  the  companion.  He  was  surprised  to  discover  that  a  wife  could 
be  a  buddy.  Like  so  many  men,  he  had  been  led  to  believe  that  a  woman 
had  little  or  no  interest  in  a  "man's  world."  He  also  believed  that  he  should 
have  little  or  no  interest  in  the  "woman's  world."  He  thought  that  being 
married  meant  giving  up,  at  least  part  of  the  time,  his  private  "man's  world" 
to  enter  into  what  might  be  called  the  "married  world."  He  had  observed 
and  practiced  the  custom  of  men  and  women  breaking  up  into  separate 
groups  in  order  to  talk  about  their  respective  worlds  of  interest.  Husband- 
wife  interests  were  reserved  for  the  privacy  of  the  home.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  came  to  believe  that  his  wife  would  not  be  interested  in 
sports,  finances,  world  affairs,  or  even  gardening.  He  never  tried  to  inter- 
est himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  house  and  children.  He  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  learn  how  foolish  his  ideas  had  been. 

During  the  engagement  period,  you  may  find  it  worth  while  to  ask 
yourself  if  your  spouse  can  be  a  companion  as  well  as  a  husband  or  a 
wife.  If  the  answer  is  yes,  your  marriage  will  have  added  pleasures  and 
safeguards  against  the  possibilities  of  divorce.  It  will  mean  that  you  will 
share  many  more  activities  and  feelings.  If  the  answer  is  no,  the  husband- 
wife  relation  will  be  somewhat  more  narrow.  However,  the  more  narrow  re- 
lation will  not  predestine  your  marriage  to  failure.  In  the  past  a  distinction 
was  often  made  between  a  wife  or  a  husband  and  a  companion. 

It  may  be  possible  to  consider  possibilities  for  companionship  before 
engagement,  but  the  risks  are  greater.  Since  courtship  is  based  upon  al- 
lure and  mystery,  the  complete  sharing  of  interests  and  feelings  tends  to 
destroy  the  power  of  attraction.  We  know  that  at  the  very  beginning  of 
courtship  boys  are  not  attracted  to  girls  who  seem  like  sisters  to  them, 
and  the  same  principle  is  true  for  the  girls.  Thus  the  secrets  of  "being  a 
man"  or  "being  a  woman"  are  not  likely  to  be  shared  without  the  possi- 
bility of  losing  the  romantic  aspect  of  the  courtship.  However,  after  the 
process  of  selection  and  acceptance,  it  is  easier  to  consider  the  role  that 
companionship  is  going  to  play  in  your  marriage.  This  is  sometimes  known 
as  "letting  down  your  hair."  Even  in  engagement,  it  is  a  gradual  process, 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  completed  before  marriage. 

Although  companionship  means  different  things  to  different  people, 
nearly  everyone  is  able  to  recognize  it.  Usually,  it  involves  a  complete 
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confidence  in  the  other  person  without  such  reservations  as  "I  can't  tell  her 
about  it  because  she  is  a  woman,"  or  "A  wife  would  never  be  able  to 
understand."  It  is  tied  up  with  the  kind  of  love  that  allows  for  weaknesses 
and  failures.  It  means  a  sharing  of  disappointments  as  well  as  successes. 
It  assumes  a  spirit  of  equality  and  joint  responsibility  for  making  decisions. 
Formalities  and  the  rights  of  the  individual  are  submerged  beneath  com- 
mon purposes  and  mutual  identification  of  needs  and  desires.  A  companion- 
ship relation  between  husband  and  wife  is  almost  always  broadened  to 
include  children  as  they  appear  on  the  scene.  Each  member  of  the  family 
is  considered  in  the  scheme  of  things  according  to  his  abilities,  rather  than 
assigned  activities  and  feelings  according  to  superficial  rights  and  duties 
that  custom  has  accorded  men,  women,  and  children.  Companionship  ac- 
cepts people  as  they  are  rather  than  as  tradition  says  they  ought  to  be. 

FRANKNESS   VERSUS    MAKING   ENGAGEMENT 
A   CONFESSIONAL 

Another  important  problem  of  engagement  is:  How  much  should  I  tell? 
While  an  engagement  should  not  be  a  confessional,  it  is  best  to  be  frank 
and  honest.  It  is  particularly  important  in  connection  with  any  circum- 
stances or  conditions  likely  to  affect  the  welfare  or  happiness  of  the  other 
partner  in  a  substantial  or  material  sense  (for  example,  indebtedness). 
Any  material  impairment  in  health,  such  as  venereal  disease,  heart  disease, 
a  pronounced  infection,  such  as  tuberculosis,  or  any  infection  which  may 
have  subsided  but  which  may  flare  up  again,  ought  also  to  be  talked  about. 
The  presence  of  criminal,  immoral,  insane,  or  defective  relatives,  if  closely 
related,  and  especially  any  condition  likely  to  be  fraudulent  or  to  render 
the  marriage  invalid  if  it  takes  place,  must  be  told.  Fundamentals,  then, 
should  be  confessed. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  questions  and  one  likely  to  cause  con- 
flicts and  emotional  upsets  has  to  do  with  previous  sexual  experience. 
Should  you  tell  about  previous  sexual  relations?  Here  the  unusually  frank 
and  honest  person  may  tell  too  much.  It  may  cause  mental  conflict  and  lead 
one  partner  to  lose  some  respect  for  the  other.  The  wisdom  of  confession 
will  depend  much  upon  the  other  partner's  degree  of  emancipation.  If 
there  is  danger  of  grave  shock,  and  if  a  frank  declaration  cannot  serve  any 
good  purpose,  the  fact  of  prior  sexual  relations  might  well  be  withheld.  The 
purpose  of  the  engagement  is  not  primarily  to  enable  one  to  unload  upon 
a  sympathetic  betrothed  partner  all  the  guilt  feelings  of  a  supersensitive 
soul  with  a  bad  conscience. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  it  is  probably  better  to  tell  too  much  than 
to  tell  too  little.  Any  information  that  helps  the  betrothed  to  discover  pos- 
sible areas  of  friction  or  maladjustment  in  the  future,  or  any  facts  that 
would  create  a  reasonable  hesitation  about  entering  marriage  ought,  in  all 
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fairness,  to  be  revealed.  The  introverted  and  sensitive  person  tends  to  con- 
fess too  much;  the  extroverted,  insensitive,  secretive,  or  "realistic"  person 
usually  has  a  tendency  to  tell  too  little. 

If  you  are  doubtful,  you  may  appeal  to  a  wise  family  physician  or 
preferably  to  a  counselor  on  marital  relations.  There  are  at  least  two  ways 
in  which  a  competent  counselor  can  help  you.  He  can  help  you  work 
out  the  problem  in  your  own  mind.  Very  often,  when  a  person  satisfac- 
torily understands  his  own  feelings  about  past  experiences  and  they  are 
therefore  no  longer  problems  to  him,  he  does  not  feel  the  need  to  burden 
his  future  mate  with  them.  A  discussion  with  another  person  also  serves 
as  a  safeguard  if  one  partner  discovers  an  untold  past  experience  of  the 
other,  which  he  feels  he  should  have  known.  If  a  third  person  assures  him 
that  his  mate  conscientiously  and  earnestly  made  the  decision  not  to  tell, 
he  may  be  more  understanding  and  willing  to  accept  the  new  discovery. 
Talking  over  the  problem  may,  on  the  other  hand,  give  a  person  more  con- 
fidence in  his  decision  to  tell. 

SEXUAL   INTERCOURSE   DURING   ENGAGEMENT 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  strain  during  engagement  consists  not  in  person- 
ality difficulties  and  social  relations,  however  significant  they  may  be  for 
ultimate  happiness  in  marriage,  but  rather  in  the  impulse  toward  sexual 
intimacy  and  sexual  intercourse  made  taboo  by  the  mores.  The  advice  of 
nearly  all  counselors  is  that,  while  petting  and  greater  intimacy  are  un- 
doubtedly normal  and  to  be  expected,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  wiser  to  marry 
soon  than  to  resort  to  premarital  sexual  relations.  There  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  the  mores,  at  least  at  present,  oppose  premarital  sexual  rela- 
tions; that  birth-control  methods  are  by  no  means  100  per  cent  perfect 
and  consequently  some  pregnancies  will  certainly  result;  that  premarital 
sexual  relations  do  not  guarantee  that  a  woman  is  not  frigid;  that  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  sexual  intercourse  is  enjoyed 
are  not  conducive  to  the  full  satisfactions  that  one  normally  experiences  in 
marriage. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  engaged  couples  are  still  confronted  with 
the  strain  and  naturally  ask,  "What  would  the  consequences  be?"  Until 
recently,  the  answers  have  been  based  upon  common-sense  impressions 
and  personal  opinions.  In  order  to  get  more  factual  information  on  the 
subject,  Burgess  and  Wallin  tried  to  assess  the  consequences  of  premarital 
intercourse  through  the  study  of  226  engaged  and  married  couples  who 
were  part  of  the  1,000  couples  included  in  their  over-all  study.  Although  the 
answers  are  not  conclusive  and  we  are  repeatedly  warned  by  the  authors 
to  be  cautious  in  interpreting  the  results,  we  report  them  for  what  they  are 
worth. 

The  first  measured  observation  was  the  relation  between  engagement 
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success  and  premarital  intercourse.  The  results  showed  that  engaged  cou- 
ples who  have  had  intercourse  tend  to  have  lower  engagement-adjustment 
scores.4  They  also  found  that  it  is  the  having  of  sex  relations  that  makes 
the  difference  in  the  adjustment  and  not  the  number  of  times  a  couple 
indulge.  The  effects  of  one  experience  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
effect  of  frequent  experiences.  There  was  also  the  indication  that  couples 
who  have  intercourse  are  more  likely  to  break  their  engagement. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  between  premarital  sexual  intercourse  and 
marital  sexual  adjustment,  one  study  revealed  that  a  greater  proportion 
of  wives  who  did  not  have  premarital  sexual  relations  with  their  husbands 
stated  they  never  or  only  sometimes  had  orgasms  during  the  sex  act.  Those 
women  who  frequently  had  premarital  intercourse  were  more  likely  to  have 
orgasm  always.5  The  study  went  on  to  say  that  the  statistical  findings  do 
not  indicate  that  sexual  relations  before  marriage  adversely  affect  sexual 
adjustment  in  marriage. 

The  relation  between  premarital  sexual  relations  and  marital  adjust- 
ment as  found  by  Burgess  and  Wallin  was  similar  to  the  findings  of  other 
studies — the  lack  of  premarital  sexual  relations  is  predictive  of  a  higher 
marital  adjustment.  However,  Burgess  and  Wallin  agree  with  and  cite  the 
following  quotation  from  Terman's  study. 

Premarital  strictness  in  regard  to  sex  may  or  may  not  be  the  cause  of  the  greater 
happiness.  It  [marital  happiness]  may,  instead,  merely  tend  to  select  the  per- 
sons who  by  ideals  and  personality  have  greater  natural  aptitude  for  successful 
marital  adjustment,  while  laxness  before  marriage  may  tend  to  select  those  with 
less  of  this  aptitude.  The  relatively  small  prediction  weights  warranted  by  our 
data  on  sex  experience  prior  to  marriage  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  impor- 
tance attached  by  moralists  to  premarital  chastity.6 

Two  other  facts  reported  by  Burgess  and  Wallin  give  the  opportunity 
for  further  reasoning  on  this  matter.  They  found  that  among  their  one 
thousand  engaged  couples  the  strongest  restraining  influence  against  pre- 
marital sexual  relations  was  the  religious  belief  that  it  is  not  right  to  have 
sexual  relations  before  marriage.  They  also  found  that  the  couples  reporting 
premarital  sexual  relations  seemed  less  bound  by  religious  teachings.  This 
was  indicated  by  their  lack  of  religious  affiliations,  irregular  church  at- 
tendance, and  being  of  different  faith  from  the  partner.  From  one  point  of 
view,  at  least,  it  would  seem  that  couples  who  accept  premarital  sexual  re- 
lations may  not  have  those  scruples  of  conscience  that  make  such  activity 
taboo.  Thus  they  would  probably  be  less  subject  to  pangs  of  conscience 
about  premarital  sexual  relations  than  would  be  the  more  religiously  de- 


4  Engagement-adjustment  scores  are  prognostic  of  marital  happiness.  See  Chapter 
Six. 

5  Burgess  and  Wallin,  op.  cit.,  p.  362. 

6  Terman,  op.  cit.,  p.  329. 
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vout.  This  may  help  explain  the  small  difference  in  adjustment  scores  of 
the  indulging  and  nonindulging  groups. 

In  other  words,  the  results  could  be  interpreted  as  indicating  that 
it  doesn't  matter  if  you  have  premarital  sexual  relations  as  long  as  your 
conscience  permits.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  religious  convictions 
against  such  behavior,  we  don't  know  what  the  results  of  having  them 
would  be  because,  according  to  this  study,  those  people  who  feel  they 
shouldn't  indulge  usually  don't. 

The  idea  that  premarital  sexual  relations  just  happen  is  not  substan- 
tiated by  the  studies  of  engaged  couples.  More  often  than  not,  the  couples 
talk  about  the  experience  beforehand.  However,  it  does  sometimes  just 
happen.  For  those  couples  who  wish  to  safeguard  their  relationship  against 
such  experience,  Hornell  Hart's  advice  is  wise,  namely,  that  the  couple 
make  a  deliberate  decision  to  impose  voluntary  self-discipline  upon  them- 
selves. 

They  may  decide  to  restrict  to  brief  periods  the  times  when  they  are  completely 
alone  together,  devoting  more  time  to  joint  activities  with  their  friends,  or  to 
picnics,  bathing  parties,  trips  to  the  theater  and  other  activities  where  they  can 
be  separated  from  their  friends  and  still  not  be  completely  alone.  The  man  may 
himself  set  definite  limits  to  the  liberties  which  he  will  take  with  his  sweetheart. 
The  girl  may  indicate,  with  affectionate  tenderness  and  without  hurting  her 
lover,  the  limits  which  conform  to  her  own  ideals.7 

Does  this  seem  Utopian?  Perhaps.  Probably  it  will  work  with  some 
couples  and  not  with  others.  For  a  few  it  will  at  least  be  worth  a  trial.  Hart 
says  that  "the  essential  principles  in  this  matter  are  that  affection  shall 
have  spontaneous  and  adequate  (sic)  expression,  but  that  the  physical  shall 
be  consistently  subordinated  to  its  proper  place.  .  .  ."  8 

Young  people  may  protest  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "adequate 
expression"  in  courtship  short  of  sexual  relations.  And  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  one  of  the  legal  purposes  of  marriage  is  to  restrict  sexual 
expression  to  its  socially  approved  channels  and  thus  make  the  parties 
responsible  to  society  for  the  consequences  of  their  acts.  They  are  not  re- 
sponsible to  society  during  engagement.  If  studies  of  premarital  sexual 
relations  accurately  reflect  the  total  situation,  our  society  is  faced  with 
the  responsibility  of  creating  new  moral  and  legal  codes  that  will  offer  the 
protection  needed  to  prevent  the  unhappy  consequences  many  young  peo- 
ple are  now  facing. 

We  may  record  here,  however,  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  drift  of 
opinion  is  in  the  direction  of  greater  sexual  freedom  for  the  engaged  couple. 

This  has  long  been  the  situation  in  many  European  countries.  When 


7  Hornell  Hart  and  Ella  B.  Hart,  Personality  and  the  Family  (rev.  ed.;  Boston: 
C.  Heath  &  Company,  1941),  pp.  179-180. 
*Ibid.,  p.  180. 
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Norman  E.  Himes  went  to  England  in  1927  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Social  Sci- 
ence Research  Council  to  make  a  study  of  the  birth-control  clinics  in  that 
country,  he  was  surprised  to  find,  in  analyzing  the  figures  of  a  Scottish  birth- 
control  clinic,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  were  pregnant  prior 
to  marriage;  and  that  some  had  already  given  birth  to  one  child  and  were 
pregnant  a  second  time  before  they  were  married.  He  was  somewhat 
shocked  and  wondered  about  the  sexual  morality  of  the  Scottish  working 
classes,  until  he  was  informed  that  it  was  the  custom  among  many  un- 
skilled laborers  in  Scotland  not  to  marry  until  fertility  had  been  demon- 
strated. The  girl  would  often  say  to  her  lover,  "Will  you  marry  me  if  I 
take?"  meaning,  "Will  you  marry  me  if  I  prove  fertile  from  our  love  em- 
braces?" Since  reproduction  is  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  marriage, 
this  situation  is  not  nearly  so  shocking  as  it  first  appears.  Shock  sub- 
sides when  we  understand  the  reason  for  the  custom.  "Handfasting,"  as 
the  practice  is  called,  is  institutionalized  in  certain  Scottish  classes  and  no 
one  thinks  much  about  it. 

The  increase  in  premarital  sexual  relations  among  engaged  couples 
has  been  noted  in  a  number  of  studies.  Burgess  and  Wallin,  after  studying 
the  reports  of  others  and  analyzing  in  detail  their  own  findings,  describe  the 
situation  in  this  way.9  Among  women  born  before  1890,  the  proportion 
who  had  premarital  intercourse  was  very  low,  but  forty  years  later  the 
proportion  of  married  women  who  had  premarital  intercourse  has  in- 
creased; about  one-half  of  them  now  have  had  the  experience.  For  the  most 
part  (two-thirds  or  more)  the  increase  has  been  the  result  of  the  women 
having  sexual  relations  with  their  future  spouse.  Although  men  have  al- 
ways had  a  higher  ratio  of  premarital  sexual  experience,  the  ratio  for 
them  has  also  increased,  primarily  by  those  having  sexual  relations  with 
their  future  spouse. 

Sometimes  the  Kinsey  study  is  cited  to  prove  that  there  has  been  very 
little  increase  in  premarital  sexual  relations  for  men  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  This  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  Kinsey  findings  as  far  as  it  goes. 
The  more  important  finding  in  his  report  is  that  premarital  sexual  rela- 
tions have  been  a  common  experience  of  the  unmarried  man  in  our  so- 
ciety at  least  as  far  back  as  1910.  It  may  be  that  we  are  more  willing  to 
open  our  eyes  to  the  facts  today.  Under  any  circumstances,  there  is  little 
or  no  comfort  in  any  of  the  studies  for  those  who  have  believed  premarital 
chastity  to  be  the  prevailing  code. 

Kinsey's  more  recent  study  of  women  indicates  that  premarital  sexual 
relations  for  women  have  increased.  Kinsey  reports  that  "among  the  fe- 
males in  the  sample  who  were  born  before  1900,  less  than  half  as  many 
had  had  pre-marital  coitus  as  among  the  females  born  in  any  subsequent 


9  Burgess  and  Wallin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  350-351. 
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decade."  10  Even  with  the  increase  among  women,  however,  the  total  per- 
centage of  women  having  premarital  sex  relations  is  less  than  for  men. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  females  in  Kinsey's  study  reported  premarital  sexual 
relations  as  compared  with  68  per  cent  for  males  who  attended  college 
and  98  per  cent  for  those  who  never  attended  school  beyond  the  eighth 
grade.11 

This  may  or  may  not  be  startling.  But  it  is  a  fact.  And  there  is  little 
appeal  from  fact,  even  when  we  do  not  like  it.  However,  it  seems  a  mis- 
take to  believe  either  that  the  reported  premarital  sexual  relations  are  a 
sign  of  increasing  promiscuity  or  that  promiscuity  does  not  affect  one's 
chances  of  happiness  in  marriage.  Much  of  the  premarital  intercourse  is 
reported  to  be  taking  place  among  engaged  couples  or  couples  who  in- 
tend to  marry.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  promiscuity.  On  the  relation  between 
promiscuity  and  happiness  in  marriage,  Harvey  J.  Locke's  study  found  that 
among  the  happily  married  men  questioned  only  one  in  twenty  reported 
premarital  sexual  relations  with  "many"  women,  compared  with  one  in 
five  for  the  divorced  men,  although  half  of  all  the  men  reported  premarital 
sexual  relations.  This  suggests  that  promiscuity  is  either  a  cause  or  a 
symptom  of  marital  maladjustment.  Although  the  proponents  of  various 
programs  to  treat  our  broken  moral  codes  may  disagree  on  a  number  of 
things,  they  will  agree  that  promiscuity  cannot  be  a  part  of  any  program. 

BREAKING   ENGAGEMENTS 

A  certain  number  of  engagements  must  and  should  be  broken.  Under  what 
circumstances  and  for  what  reasons  may  an  engagement  be  justifiably 
broken? 

While  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  in  some  states  it  is  legal 
for  the  jilted  party  to  institute  a  breach-of-promise  suit,  the  tendency  in 
recent  years  has  been  for  legislatures  to  amend  the  laws  so  as  to  deny 
this  right.  Even  where  the  right  exists,  the  probability  of  a  legal  fight  over 
a  broken  engagement  is  very  small. 

Men  rarely  institute  breach-of-promise  proceedings.  Most  of  them 
are  started  by  women,  especially  where  important  property  considerations 
might  be  involved  in  the  promise  to  marry.  Because  of  the  abuses  that  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  breach-of-promise  suits,  some  of  them  amount- 
ing to  hardly  less  than  blackmail  by  gold  diggers,  most  authorities  on  the 
family  have  concluded  that  breach-of-promise  suits  are  out  of  step  with 
modern  culture  and  are  rarely  justified  socially.  Such  litigation  usually 
has  a  pecuniary  aim.  Moreover,  how  can  a  monetary  settlement  compen- 


10  Alfred  C.  Kinsey  and  others,  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female  (Philadel- 
phia: W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1953),  p.  298. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  330. 
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sate  for  lost  love,  if  the  love  was  real?  Breach-of-promise  suits  would 
never  have  been  accepted  by  the  courts  if  legislators,  lawyers,  and  judges 
were  less  business-  and  contractual-minded  than  they  are.  In  1929,  as  much 
as  $450,000  was  awarded  in  a  certain  suit;  and  many  are  the  cases  that 
have  run  into  four  figures.  While  most  people  are  not  very  much  affected 
by  these  laws,  people  with  property  would  be  wise  in  exercising  prudence 
in  becoming  engaged,  since  an  engagement  to  marry  still  carries  legal  obliga- 
tions in  many  jurisdictions. 

It  will  probably  be  wise  to  break  the  engagement  if  some  serious 
impediment  to  the  marriage  arises  that  would  render  it  quite  certainly 
unwise.  Those  who  continue  the  relation  merely  because  they  fear  what 
others  will  think  if  the  engagement  is  broken  may  only  be  storing  up 
trouble  for  themselves  in  the  future.  Sometimes  unforeseeable  events,  such 
as  an  accident  or  a  serious  breakdown  in  health,  may  bring  about  new 
conditions  that  may  render  unbearable  the  burdens  of  marriage.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  would  be  generous  to  release  the  other  partner.  Like- 
wise, if  there  are  marked  changes  in  the  economic  income  of  the  man, 
occasioned,  for  example,  by  prolonged  unemployment  or  reduced  wages, 
he  may  decide  that  it  is  only  courteous  that  his  fiancee  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  indicate  whether  she  still  wishes  to  go  through  with  the  plans. 
"Broken  engagements  are  no  longer  a  scandalous  exception  to  the  rule 
but  a  fairly  frequent  phenomenon  which  usually  involves  no  loss  of  face 
for  either  party."  12 

Undoubtedly  the  most  frequent  cause  disrupting  an  agreement  to 
marry  arises  when  one  or  both  partners  experience  a  change  in  affections. 
If  a  sober,  dispassionate,  and  objective  weighing  of  all  the  circumstances 
leads  to  this  conclusion,  it  is  probably  wise  to  separate  even  if  the  person- 
ality may  be  considerably  wrenched  by  the  separation.  It  is  a  case  of  pain 
for  some  months  versus  a  case  of  possible  pain  for  some  years.  If,  after  a 
careful  consideration  of  all  the  evidence,  doubt  still  remains,  a  wise  mari- 
tal counselor  may  be  able  to  be  of  assistance.  However,  the  mere  fact 
that  one  partner  in  moments  of  excessive  conscientiousness  feels  doubtful 
about  taking  the  final  step,  is  not  ordinarily  sufficient  ground  for  breaking 
the  engagement.  Those  with  serious  attitudes  toward  marriage  commonly 
exaggerate  the  seriousness  of  the  affair  just  prior  to  it.  Accordingly,  it  is 
difficult  to  offer  advice  on  just  how  serious  and  prolonged  the  doubts 
must  be  before  they  should  be  given  considerable  weight.  Attention  is 
merely  called  to  the  fact  that  doubting  the  wisdom  of  a  marriage  just  prior 
to  it  is  a  very  common  occurrence,  especially  among  thoughtful  and  prudent 
people.  Those  who  enter  marriage  lightly  are  rarely  troubled  by  such 
doubts. 


12  Harriet  F.  Pilpel  and  Theodora  Zavin,  Your  Marriage  and  the  Law  (New  York: 
Rinehart  &  Company,  Inc.,  1952),  p.  4. 
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When  and  if  the  decision  to  make  a  clean  break  is  finally  made, 
every  courteous  effort  should  be  made  to  end  the  relationship  without 
bitterness,  or  it  may  carry  its  rancor  for  months  or  years.  A  change  of 
scene  and  a  conscious  attempt  to  make  new  associations  leading  to  a  possi- 
ble mating  may  be  a  wise  plan  if  the  individual  is  able  to  move  about. 
Those  dependent  upon  parents  for  a  livelihood,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
girls,  may  not  be  able  to  effect  such  a  plan.  Others  free  to  move  may  find 
the  suggestion  worth  considering. 

For  Suggestions  for  Further  Reading,  see  the  bibliography  at  the  end 
of  Chapter  Eight. 


CHAPTER   EIGHT 

ENGAGEMENT:  ITS  PLANNING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Nowadays  young  people,  especially  the  more  intelligent  among  them, 
plan  carefully  when  it  comes  to  the  choice  of  a  vocation,  trade,  or  profes- 
sion. The  day  has  long  since  gone  by  when  a  young  person  can  hope  to  be 
successful  in  an  occupation  without  giving  careful  forethought  to  prepara- 
tion and  training.  Yet  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  them  now  enter 
marriage  with  precious  little  planning,  forethought,  and  training. 

You  may  wonder  how  people  have  been  able  to  get  along  so  well  in 
marriage  in  the  past  without  the  planning  and  instruction  advocated  here. 
In  reply  it  may  be  said  that  not  all  was  well  in  many  of  the  marriages  of 
some  generations  ago,  just  because  the  divorce  rate  was  lower.  The  sub- 
mission of  women  doubtless  covered  up  many  unhappy  marriages.  We  need 
also  to  realize  that  preparation  for  marriage  in  those  days  was  more 
thorough  in  certain  respects  than  it  is  in  our  time.  Since  many  people  mar- 
ried earlier,  and  since  prolonged  education  in  high  school  and  college 
was  not  the  common  situation,  most  young  men  were  acquainted  with  a 
trade.  Young  women,  for  their  part,  entered  marriage  with  skill  in  cook- 
ing and  sewing,  and  with  knowledge  of  child  care.  They  were  accustomed 
to  hard  work  and  usually  had  cooperative  attitudes.  Throughout  the 
major  portion  of  the  life  history  of  man,  young  men  and  young  women 
have  been  carefully,  if  somewhat  unsystematically,  prepared  by  their  par- 
ents in  the  skills  necessary  for  winning  subsistence  and  for  adjusting  to 
one  another  and  to  relatives.  They  also  knew  how  to  care  for  and  to  rear 
children,  because  parents  took  the  pains  to  teach  them  or  because  the 
large  families  then  prevailing  provided  natural  opportunities  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  older  children  in  the  care  and  rearing  of  their  younger 
sisters  and  brothers.  Many  of  these  skills  have  become  all  but  lost  arts  as 
far  as  the  present  generation  is  concerned.  All  too  often  such  capacities  are 
acquired,  if  at  all,  after  marriage.  It  is  pretty  generally  agreed,  even  by  the 
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young  people  themselves  as  they  gain  experience  later,  that  this  is  an  un- 
fortunate situation. 

Planning  for  marriage  during  the  engagement  period  should  include 
not  only  arrangements  for  the  premarital  medical  examination  of  both 
parties,  as  described  in  Chapter  Ten,  but  should  also  include  tests  of  per- 
sonality, of  family-background  influences,  and  of  other  factors  likely  to  af- 
fect the  chances  of  happiness  in  marriage.  This  can  best  be  done  by  each 
partner  taking  the  prediction  test  as  already  described  in  Chapter  Six.  In 
addition  to  these  major  steps,  it  will  be  helpful  to  discuss  frankly,  thought- 
fully, and  conscientiously  a  number  of  questions  upon  which  it  is  desirable 
to  reach  an  understanding. 

Where  a  difference  of  religion  exists,  it  is  well  to  make  agreements 
about  the  religious  upbringing  of  the  children  they  may  have.  All  couples, 
of  course,  have  to  plan  for  the  more  immediate  factors  such  as  the  social, 
physical,  and  financial  aspects  of  the  wedding,  the  choice  of  a  place  for 
the  honeymoon,  and  the  determination  of  a  place  to  live  when  they  return. 
But  attention  should  also  be  given  to  certain  long-run  factors  affecting 
the  happiness  of  the  marital  relations  or  the  welfare  of  the  family:  desire 
for  children,  financial  planning,  including  drawing  up  a  budget,  provid- 
ing for  the  repayment  of  debts,  saving  for  babies,  life  insurance,  and  so 
forth.  When  these  factors  are  considered,  it  is  possible  that  the  young 
couple  may  see  that  marriage  cannot  take  place  unless  the  wife  works  for 
a  few  years  after  marriage.  This,  in  turn,  brings  up  other  problems  that 
have  to  be  considered,  such  as  postponed  childbearing  and  adequate  birth- 
control  instruction. 

There  may  be  gaps  in  the  girl's  training  that  have  not  been  provided 
for  at  this  stage.  Is  the  bride-to-be  a  competent  cook,  homemaker,  and 
manager?  If  not,  she  might  set  about  acquiring  such  skills.  What  does  she 
know  about  child  care  and  training?  Has  she  any  knowledge  of  scientific 
nutrition?  If  a  girl  works  all  day  long  she  may  like  to  take  some  evening 
courses  in  these  subjects  at  a  local  Y.W.C.A.,  settlement  house,  com- 
munity center,  high  school,  or  college.  There  are  also  various  university 
extension  courses  open  to  her  in  nutrition,  child  psychology,  and  other 
subjects.  State  departments  of  agriculture  frequently  run  courses  in  home- 
making  from  which  valuable  training  can  be  gained  free  of  charge.  The 
Home  Bureau,  especially  in  small  towns  or  rural  areas,  often  gives  good 
advice  and  training  along  practical  lines  of  homemaking. 

DISCUSSION   AND   AGREEMENT 

Some  doubtful  points.  The  tendency  for  people  to  leave  disagree- 
able topics  to  the  last  or  just  hope  that  they  will  never  arise  should  be 
avoided  during  the  engagement  period.  After  betrothal,  a  certain  amount 
of  discussion  and  exchange  of  views  on  all  conceivable  topics  may  be  called 
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for.  Conservative  people  may  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  advice.  They  may 
feel  that  we  should  "let  sleeping  dogs  lie";  that  there  is  no  use  in  arousing 
sexual  passions  by  discussion,  for  instance,  of  sexual  adjustment  in  mar- 
riage. While  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  this  view,  probably  more  is 
to  be  gained  than  lost  by  a  frank  discussion  of  attitudes,  values,  and  senti- 
ments. If  there  are  lingering  fears  and  doubts  not  answered  by  discussion 
and  reading,  it  may  be  well  to  consult  a  medical,  psychiatric,  or  marital 
adviser  according  to  the  nature  of  the  difficulty.  In  most  cases,  however, 
it  will  be  found  that  if  one  reads  frank,  level-headed,  scientific,  yet  readable 
treatises,  all  the  common  questions  can  be  answered.  It  shouldn't  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  some  questions  need  not  or  cannot  be  answered  be- 
fore marriage  (for  instance,  whether  a  woman  will  prove  fertile). 

Where  to  live.  The  question  where  the  young  couple  will  live  needs 
to  be  broken  down  into  a  number  of  specific  questions.  Each  couple  will 
ask  what  town  or  city  will  be  their  place  of  residence.  Will  we  live  in  a 
house  or  an  apartment?  In  what  section  of  town?  Will  we  live  with  or 
near  in-laws  and  relatives?  Is  our  choice  temporary  or  permanent?  Answers 
to  the  questions  will  of  course  be  tentative;  nevertheless,  acceptable  possi- 
bilities should  be  explored  during  engagement.  It  must  also  be  realized  that 
answering  some  of  the  questions  eliminates  a  choice  in  answering  others. 
For  example,  if  you  decide  to  live  in  an  apartment,  residence  will  be 
limited  to  the  apartment  section  of  the  city.  Choice  of  a  rural  community 
may  eliminate  completely  the  possibility  of  apartment  living. 

Where  to  live  is  perhaps  the  fundamental  housing  question  most 
newlyweds  have  to  answer.  Often  the  kind  of  job  available  leaves  no 
choice,  and  sometimes  job  preference  seems  more  important  than  loca- 
tion preference.  A  decision  based  on  job  preference  may  prove  to  be  a 
shortsighted  policy.  If  you  are  a  Protestant,  for  example,  you  may  find  that 
to  live  in  a  predominantly  Catholic  city  may  cause  you  considerable  con- 
cern later  on.  Your  children  may  attend  schools  influenced  by  Catholic 
policy  on  education.  At  the  present  time,  this  would  mean  there  would 
be  little  or  no  sex  instruction  in  the  school.  Another  problem  that  might 
result  from  shortsightedness  is  to  find  oneself  in  a  community  where  the 
nature  and  number  of  vocational  positions  are  limited.  Having  settled 
down,  a  man,  under  some  circumstances,  is  not  free  to  change  positions  or 
to  progress.  In  other  words,  the  community  becomes  a  professional  blind 
alley. 

The  nearness  or  absence  of  in-laws  is  another  important  considera- 
tion. Besides  the  possibilities  of  interference  or  attempted  domination  by 
one  set  of  parents  or  both,  there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  Will  you 
need  help  from  family  and  relatives?  They  make  good  baby  sitters  and 
can  be  good  company.  Their  influence  can  be  helpful  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Sometimes  the  decision  involves  the  choice  of  living  near  one  set  of  in-laws 
or  the  other.  It  is  important  to  discuss  this  point  very  honestly.  There 
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are  numerous  cases  in  which  a  man  has  agreed  to  settle  near  his  wife's  par- 
ents and  then  found  he  is  bound  to  live  there  the  rest  of  his  life.  No  mat- 
ter how  attractive  the  far-away  job  offers  have  been,  the  wife  has  refused 
to  consider  moving. 

In-law  problems.  Marriage  presents  most  married  couples  with 
a  set  of  in-law  problems.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  most  common  ones. 

1.  If  you  are  to  live  in  the  same  house  or  apartment  building,  there  is 
likely  to  be  interference.  How  much  interference  you  can  accept  should 
be  a  matter  for  discussion,  preferably  before  marriage.  This  interfer- 
ence can  assume  various  forms.  It  may  be  subtle  or  an  open  attempt 
to  regulate. 

2.  You  may  have  a  problem  about  visits  to  in-laws.  Since  you  cannot 
be  in  two  places  at  one  time,  two  Thanksgiving  invitations  can  cause 
considerable  trouble. 

3.  If  there  are  to  be  children,  how  much  advice  from  grandparents  will 
be  welcome? 

4.  It  is  wise  to  consider  gifts  and  giving  in  terms  of  in-laws.  Will  you  give 
according  to  value  received  or  will  you  give  equally  to  in-laws  regard- 
less of  returned  values  and  the  relative  financial  conditions  of  the  two 
sets  of  parents? 

5.  Someday  there  may  be  the  necessity  of  parental  support  or  an  invita- 
tion to  the  widowed  to  live  in  your  home.  You  probably  can't  say  what 
you  would  do  under  the  circumstances,  but  if  you  have  strong  feelings 
about  what  you  would  not  do,  they  need  to  be  expressed  before  mar- 
riage. 

6.  After  you  decide  upon  a  general  policy  about  in-laws,  remember  that 
they  too  will  have  a  policy  concerning  you.  The  two  policies  may  not 
agree.  What  to  do  about  that  is  another  question  that  might  be  an- 
ticipated during  engagement. 

7.  Not  unrelated  are  attitudes  toward  "black  sheep"  in  one  family  or  both. 
Will  you  allow  John's  alcoholic  uncle  in  your  home  when  he  is  in 
need  of  a  meal?  Will  Aunt  Lizzy's  mental  disorder  be  a  topic  of  dis- 
cussion, or  is  it  to  be  hidden  and  forgotten? 

If  you  hope  to  escape  from  these  and  other  questions  by  saying  you 
are  not  marrying  the  family,  you  should  be  warned  that  such  an  attitude 
is  unrealistic.  Families  have  ways  of  making  their  influence  felt  that  defy 
all  attempts  to  resist  them.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  there  are 
no  ready-made  answers  to  any  of  these  questions. 

Educational  and  vocational  plans.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  for  young  men  and  women  to  complete  their  education  and  serve 
the  necessary  apprenticeship  for  a  stable  position  before  they  marry. 
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Young  people  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  deciding  what  in  marriage  can 
be  sacrificed  for  further  training  and  experience.  In  one  instance  it  might 
be  the  postponement  of  children,  in  another  a  decrease  in  the  standard  of 
living.  Since  no  two  people  value  education  or  "getting  ahead"  the  same 
way,  the  young  married  couple  are  faced  with  crucial  decisions  in  the  area 
of  work  and  training.  Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  problems  of 
the  married  G.I.  student  knows  how  serious  these  problems  can  be.  A 
number  of  wives  felt  that  the  price  of  a  B.A.  degree  was  too  high.  Some  of 
them  found  the  sacrifices  greater  than  they  had  agreed  to  make. 

Other  vocational  plans  may  also  call  for  sacrifices  in  marriage  activities 
and  family  needs.  For  example,  the  young  business  executive  is  often 
required  to  spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time  away  from  home.  Some- 
times he  has  to  dress  better  than  his  income  allows,  which  means  some- 
one else  in  the  family  goes  without.  Entertainment  must  often  be  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  getting  ahead  rather  than  from  the  point 
of  view  of  having  fun — the  "right"  people  must  always  be  invited.  The 
young  executive's  wife  will  sometimes  sit  home  and  eat  hamburger  while 
her  husband  is  entertaining  guests  of  the  company  at  the  best  restaurant 
in  town.  Both  wife  and  husband  must  modify  their  behavior  to  please  the 
company  for  which  he  works;  they  must  read  and  talk  about  the  same 
things  the  company  crowd  read  and  talk  about.  All  this,  they  hope,  will 
bring  them  success. 

No  sacrifice  is  too  great  if  both  partners  cherish  the  goals  enough 
and  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  achievement.  On  the  other  hand,  unwill- 
ing sacrifice  from  a  husband  or  a  wife  for  the  sake  of  occupational  ad- 
vancement or  further  education  is  contrary  to  the  standards  of  value  that 
give  the  family  and  individual  happiness  first  place.  But  since  society  is 
often  unmindful  of  the  cost  of  education  and  professional  advancement 
in  terms  of  family  sacrifices,  each  engaged  couple  must  discuss  what  their 
educational  and  occupational  goals  are  and  how  much  they  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  in  order  to  achieve  them. 

It  will  be  especially  helpful  to  consider  the  wife's  plans.  A  husband's 
educational  and  vocational  expenditures  are  usually  taken  for  granted; 
not  so  the  wife's.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many  people  who  refuse 
to  recognize  any  educational  or  vocational  rights  for  women  once  they 
marry.  Ambitious  girls  may  save  themselves  considerable  frustration  and 
disappointment  if  they  know  the  attitudes  of  their  fiances  toward  working 
wives.  Both  the  man  and  the  woman  should  be  aware  that  it  is  often  neces- 
sary for  the  woman  to  work  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet.  This  possi- 
bility must  be  faced  regardless  of  the  attitude  a  couple  may  have  toward 
the  working  wife.1  Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  wife's  plans 
are  likely  to  be  much  more  complicated  because  she  is  the  one  who  will 
bear  the  children  and  be  primarily  responsible  for  them. 

1  See  Chapter  Nineteen. 
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Money  and  property.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  single  woman  to  have 
money  or  property  of  her  own  before  marriage.  She  may  also  have  debts. 
Agreement  on  these  matters  is  essential  to  a  happy  marriage.  The  Women's 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  in  summarizing  the 
legal  status  of  women  in  the  United  States,  tells  us  that 

in  practically  all  the  States,  statutes  are  clear  that  a  married  woman  retains  the 
ownership  of  property  belonging  to  her  at  the  time  of  marriage. 

Women  after  marriage  also  retain  the  right  to  dispose  of  their  property 
by  will  as  freely  as  do  married  men.  In  regard  to  premarital  debts, 

under  the  present  married  women's  acts  in  most  States,  generally  the  husband 
is  not  liable  for  debts  of  the  wife  contracted  before  marriage,  though  in  some 
States  he  may  be  liable  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  any  property  he  has  received 
from  his  wife. 

More  important  than  the  legal  aspect  is  the  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween husband  and  wife.  Such  agreements  need  to  be  made  from  a  realistic 
rather  than  a  sentimental  point  of  view.  There  is  no  pattern  or  formula  that 
approaches  the  efficiency  of  the  law,  for  personal  agreements  are  made 
to  please  only  the  people  involved.  In  some  families,  the  husband  will  be 
the  financial  dictator,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  wife.  There  will  be  cases 
in  which  the  wife  assumes  all  the  responsibility.  From  the  democratic  point 
of  view,  money  and  property  should  be  handled  through  mutual  decisions. 
Whatever  the  arrangement,  there  should  be  genuine  respect  for  each  other's 
wishes.  Attitudes  toward  money  are  often  symptomatic  of  how  a  person 
will  behave  in  other  areas  of  marriage.  Therefore  genuine  agreement 
about  money  and  property  may  very  well  indicate  agreement  in  other 
areas. 

Although  one  doesn't  anticipate  accidents  and  misfortune  shortly 
after  marriage,  they  do  sometimes  occur.  Consideration  of  financial  plans 
for  such  events,  during  engagement,  might  prevent  further  misfortune. 
These  plans  involve  designation  of  beneficiaries  for  insurance  policies 
and  the  writing  of  wills.  Foresight  can  prevent  misunderstanding  between 
the  recently  acquired  in-laws  and  the  survivor.  Without  a  written  plan,  a 
wife  or  husband  may  be  deprived  of  money  and  property  intended  for  her 
or  him.  Or  the  survivor  may  not  feel  entitled  to  the  property  of  the  de- 
ceased when  the  marriage  has  been  short-lived.  Parents  may  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  insurance  policies  they  have  paid  for  their  children.  This  should 
be  clear  beforehand.  There  is  also  the  matter  of  debts  to  be  recorded  and 
legalized.  Probably  they  will  be  debts  to  relatives  if  no  previous  legal 
promises  of  payment  exist.  The  lenders  may  find  it  embarrassing  or  diffi- 
cult to  collect  unless  the  loan  is  legally  recognized.  It  is  easy  to  put  off  these 
matters  until  after  the  honeymoon,  but  accidents  don't  always  wait  that 
long. 
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THE    NEED   FOR   SEXUAL    ENLIGHTENMENT 

During  the  engagement  period  or  shortly  before  marriage  it  is  advisable 
for  both  partners  to  read  one  or  two  good  books  on  sex  education  and 
on  adjustment  in  marriage.  This  should  be  done  even  if  the  individuals  con- 
cerned believe  that  they  "know  all  about  such  matters."  Invariably,  they 
will  find  that  they  do  not;  that  they  have  gained  erroneous  information 
from  various  sources,  both  in  regard  to  facts  and  in  relation  to  policy  in 
conduct.  Several  good  books  on  the  subject  are 

Butterfield,  Oliver  M.,  Sex  Life  in  Marriage.  London:  Emerson  Books,  Inc., 
1937. 

,  Sexual  Harmony  in  Marriage.  London:  Emerson  Books,  Inc.,  1953. 


Clark,  LeMon,  Sex  and  You.  New  York:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc.,  1949. 

Exner,  M.  J.,  The  Sexual  Side  of  Marriage.  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Com- 
pany, 1932. 

Kelly,  George  L.,  Sex  Manual  for  Those  Married  or  about  to  Be,  Written  for  the 
Layman,  5th  ed.,  rev.  Augusta,  Georgia:  Southern  Medical  Supply  Co., 
1950. 

Stone,  Abraham,  and  Norman  E.  Himes,  Planned  Parenthood.  New  York:  The 
Viking  Press,  Inc.,  1951. 

Stone,  Hannah,  and  Abraham  Stone,  A  Marriage  Manual,  rev.  ed.  New  York: 
Simon  &  Schuster,  1952. 

The  question  of  spacing  children.  Discussion  during  the  en- 
gagement period  will  doubtless  include  birth  control  and  the  number  of 
children  desired.  There  are  naturally  differences  of  opinion  among  marital 
and  medical  counselors  on  whether  or  not  contraceptive  or  birth-control 
devices  should  be  used  immediately  after  marriage,  and  there  may  be 
local  laws  concerning  the  use  of  such  devices.  Some  people  feel  it  is  desir- 
able for  the  husband  and  wife  to  have  an  opportunity  to  adjust  to  one 
another  before  they  have  a  child.  They  hold  that  the  husband  should  get 
to  know  his  wife  as  a  wife  before  she  becomes  a  mother.  This  view  is  more 
or  less  approved  by  custom  now,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
"fashionable"  for  a  girl  to  become  pregnant  immediately  after  marriage, 
that  is  to  say,  within  a  few  months.  Some  feel  sensitive  about  an  early 
pregnancy,  which  shows  that  it  is  not  "in  the  mores." 

Some  people  contend  that  a  relatively  early  pregnancy  is  preferable — 
not  necessarily  within  the  first  few  months,  but  say  within  the  first  year 
certainly.  They  argue  that  it  is  easy  to  get  into  the  habit  of  postponing 
conception  and  that  people  may  always  feel  that  the  standard  of  living 
is  not  high  enough.  Thus  many  couples  postpone  and  postpone  childbear- 
ing  until  fertility  naturally  declines,  often  more  rapidly  than  they  suspect, 
and  the  couple  are  sterile,  much  to  their  regret. 
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Of  course,  the  first  few  months  directly  after  the  wedding  will  be 
occupied  partly  with  the  honeymoon,  more  largely  with  the  problems  of 
settling  in  a  new  home  and  making  adjustments  to  relatives  and  to  each 
other.  A  pregnancy  during  the  first  few  months,  therefore,  is  probably 
inconvenient  for  most  couples. 

Whichever  of  these  conflicting  views  is  adopted,  the  decision  should 
be  made  not  in  the  light  of  immediate  factors  alone,  but  with  due  con- 
sideration of  long-run  factors.  In  many  cases  there  will  be  pressure  to  post- 
pone childbearing  because  the  couple  "cannot  afford"  children  at  once. 
It  is  well  to  make  certain  that  this  attitude  is  not  merely  a  rationalization. 
Will  the  situation  certainly  be  better  three,  five,  or  ten  years  from  now?  It 
is  not  always  possible  for  a  woman  to  become  pregnant  immediately  after 
deciding  that  she  wants  to.  Fertility  may  decline  during  the  period  of  post- 
ponement. If  a  woman  is  young  and  healthy  and  if  there  are  no  pronounced 
economic  barriers  to  having  a  child  early  in  the  marriage,  it  is  generally  wise 
to  do  so.  And  women  who  have  married  late  may  want  to  start  their  families 
at  once  in  order  to  "make  up  for  lost  time." 

It  is  desirable  that  during  engagement  there  be  discussion  not  only 
of  the  spacing  of  children  but  of  the  number  desired.  Attitudes  on  this 
matter  commonly  undergo  change  in  later  years,  according  to  experience 
and  circumstances.  The  small-family  system  is  dominant  in  Western  so- 
cieties today;  married  couples  usually  want  at  least  two  children,  one  of 
each  sex.  It  is  well  to  note,  however,  that  at  least  three  children  are  nec- 
essary in  order  to  maintain  a  stationary  population.  The  reasons  for  this 
are,  briefly,  that  some  babies  never  reach  maturity;  of  those  that  reach 
maturity,  not  all  marry;  and  of  those  who  marry,  not  all  are  fertile.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  population  is  to  be  maintained,  not  a  few  couples  must  have 
five,  six,  or  seven  children.  Such  couples  are  becoming  increasingly  rare, 
especially  where  knowledge  of  control  exists. 

Some  women  enter  marriage  enthusiastic  for  reproduction,  but  they 
frequently  reduce  the  number  planned  for.  Various  factors,  such  as  the 
high  cost  of  maternity  care,  the  substantial  cost  of  the  higher  education 
of  their  children  that  is  now  increasingly  popular,  restrictions  on  the  leisure 
of  the  mother,  and  increased  work,  dampen  their  enthusiasm.  Other  women 
develop  medical  conditions  that  preclude  large  families.  The  man  should 
bear  in  mind  that  any  statement  a  woman  makes  before  marriage  concern- 
ing the  number  of  children  desired  is  not  to  be  considered  a  binding  com- 
mitment but  merely  a  statement  of  aims  or  an  informal  understanding  of 
mutual  desires.  In  other  words,  the  man  should  realize  that  such  a  statement 
is  not  a  binding  contract. 

Birth  control.  If  the  couple  have  been  advised  that  they  should 
start  practicing  birth  control  immediately  after  marriage,  they  may  find 
themselves  in  a  predicament.  They  may  not  know  what  methods  are  avail- 
able or  where  they  can  obtain  the  necessary  materials  and  information 
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about  how  to  use  them.  Your  family  physician  is  probably  the  best  source 
of  instruction.  However,  if  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  help  you,  a  letter  to 
the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America,  501  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  New  York,  will  bring  you  information  concerning  their 
nearest  clinic  or  a  list  of  nearby  doctors  who  will  be  able  to  offer  the  serv- 
ices desired. 

State  laws  concerning  birth-control  methods  and  materials  vary 
widely  from  outright  prohibition,  through  various  degrees  of  regulation, 
to  a  complete  lack  of  restriction.  Such  laws,  moreover,  change  from  time 
to  time,  usually  in  the  direction  of  liberalization.  It  is  advisable  to  consult 
your  physician  or  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  about  the  laws 
in  your  state. 

CONCLUSION 

While  engagement  has  its  delights  and  pains,  its  joys  and  its  burdens, 
most  of  the  problems  that  often  look  so  big  and  overpowering  at  the  time 
soon  fade  into  nonexistence  if  the  couple  are  well  mated  in  a  happy  and 
enduring  union.  Though  there  is  no  good  purpose  to  be  served  by  exag- 
gerating the  problems  of  engagement,  it  is  well  to  take  a  realistic  attitude, 
to  gather  as  much  information  as  you  can,  and  to  bring  patience  and  for- 
bearance, frankness  and  openmindedness  to  their  solution.  If  this  is  done, 
many  problems  will  disappear,  and  the  lovers  will  find  themselves  on  the 
threshold  of  a  beautiful  and  satisfying  experience. 
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CHAPTER    NINE 

SHOULD  MARRIAGE  BE  POSTPONED? 


There  have  always  been  reasons  to  postpone  marriage.  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly true  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  From  1928  to  1939,  our  eco- 
nomic depression  made  insufficient  income  a  real  reason  for  postpone- 
ment. In  1940,  the  draft  called  boys  to  the  army.  From  then  until  1946, 
war  was  the  main  preoccupation  of  both  men  and  women.  For  a  short  time 
after  the  war,  everyone  was  trying  to  make  up  for  lost  time — the  marriage 
rate  boomed.  But  not  for  long.  In  1950,  the  draft  began  again,  and  the 
constant  threat  of  another  world  war  has  made  young  people  wonder  if 
they  will  ever  settle  down  to  married  life.  In  addition  to  these  various  crises, 
there  are  other  pressures  for  postponing  marriage:  desire  for  further  edu- 
cation, parental  opposition,  the  high  cost  of  living,  slow  occupational  ad- 
vancement, and  the  unreliability  of  our  ways  of  choosing  a  satisfactory 
mate. 

Advocates  of  late  marriage  seize  upon  these  factors  and  various  others 
to  convince  young  people  today  that  it  is  wise  to  wait  for  "better  times" 
before  entering  into  wedlock.  They  point  out  the  virtues  of  economic  se- 
curity, complete  maturity,  and  the  chance  to  live  together  without  the 
threat  of  separation.  They  usually  know  of  a  number  of  marriages  that 
seemed  to  have  been  ruined  because  the  couple  were  not  willing  to  wait 
until  the  situation  was  more  favorable.  This  group  consists  not  only  of 
people  who  are  seeking  excuses  to  postpone  the  time  of  their  children's 
marriages  but  also  of  people  who  genuinely  believe  that  young  men  and 
women  marry  too  early. 

The  exponents  of  early  marriage  find  it  gratifying  to  note  that,  in 
spite  of  these  various  pressures,  the  age  of  marriage  for  both  boys  and 
girls  has  steadily  decreased.  They  hope  the  trend  will  continue  and  be- 
lieve that  society  should  cooperate  in  controlling  and  checking  those 
forces  that  discourage  early  marriage.  They  still  believe  that  American 
youth,  especially  college  youth,  marry  too  late.  In  the  face  of  continuing 
crises,  they  do  not  believe  marriage  can  be  postponed  today  on  the  assump- 
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tion  that  the  future  will  be  more  normal.  Young  people  cannot  hope  to 
wait  until  the  war  threat  is  over,  until  our  economy  is  stable,  or  until  they 
are  ready  to  settle  down.  These  goals  seem  unattainable  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

The  arguments  do  not  tell  a  young  couple  what  to  do.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  way  it  should  be.  It  is  futile  to  lay  down  any  exact  age  as  the  ideal 
time  to  marry.  Each  decision  must  be  made  in  the  light  of  all  the  specific 
determining  factors.  And  these  vary  from  case  to  case.  The  authors  hap- 
pen to  favor  early  marriages.  We  do  not  argue  for  premature  marriages, 
much  less  for  child  marriages.  And  we  realize  that  the  final  decision  must 
be  made  by  the  young  men  and  women  themselves.  We  would  warn  them 
against  anyone  who  claims  to  have  all  the  answers.  It  must  always  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  their  future  happiness  that  is  at  stake. 

THE   ADVANTAGES   AND   DISADVANTAGES   OF 
EARLY    MARRIAGE 

What,  briefly,  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  early  marriage? 

Let  us  consider  the  advantages  first. 

First,  early  marriages  reduce  to  a  marked  degree  the  sexual  ten- 
sions and  strains  characteristic  of  the  courtship  and  engagement  periods. 
Most  young  people  can  readily  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  argument. 
Hence  they  give  it  great  weight. 

Undue  postponement  of  marriage  may  lead  to  premarital  sexual  rela- 
tions. While  this  may  not  be  so  serious  in  its  effects  upon  marital  adjustment 
as  formerly  assumed,  especially  by  moralists,  it  is  not  ordinarily  considered 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  even  by  those  of  free  sexual  habits.  Postpone- 
ment aggravates  the  problem  of  prostitution,  with  the  evils  that  flow  from 
it.  There  are  also  the  dangers  and  liabilities  of  pregnancy  and  temptations 
to  abortion. 

Second,  if  marriage  with  a  well-selected  mate  brings  one  of  the  rare 
joys  of  life,  the  longer  people  can  enjoy  that  state,  without  undue  sacrifices 
in  other  directions,  the  greater  the  sum  total  of  happiness. 

Third,  when  there  is  delay,  habits  tend  to  get  fixed.  This  renders  ad- 
justment in  marriage  more  difficult. 

Fourth,  a  long  engagement  hampers  women  especially.  Many  women 
lose  their  "bloom"  and  physical  attractiveness  quite  rapidly.  Accordingly, 
if  they  wait  too  long  and  then  the  engagement  is  broken,  it  may  be  very 
difficult  for  them  to  find  another  suitable  man.  With  men,  increased  earn- 
ings may  actually  render  them  more  marriageable. 

Fifth,  we  live  today  on  a  "take  it  as  it  comes"  basis.  There  is  no  assur- 
ance that  postponement  will  bring  more  favorable  circumstances  for  a 
happy  marriage.  Therefore,  postponement  may  mean  lost  pleasures  with- 
out future  recompense.  Until  we  can  better  control  our  own  social  destiny, 
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we  can  only  live  for  today.  This  philosophy  does  not  mean  a  reckless 
abandonment  of  our  values  and  morals.  In  terms  of  marriage,  it  means  ac- 
cepting what  marriage  has  to  offer  under  the  prevailing  circumstances. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  which  marriage  might  be  delayed  are  uncer- 
tainty about  choosing  a  mate  wisely,  insufficient  income,  opposition  of 
parents,  possibility  of  separation  after  marriage,  and,  among  college  stu- 
dents, desire  for  an  education.  Sometimes  these  are  real  reasons;  some- 
times they  are  rationalizations.  With  reference  to  doubts  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice,  it  is  probably  true  that  youthful  marriages  are  based 
on  physical  attraction  rather  than  companionship.  They  are  more  likely 
to  be  marriages  of  the  romantic  type.  We  must  admit  that  many  marriages 
of  this  type  fail.  One  answer  to  this  problem  is  to  provide  marriage  educa- 
tion for  all  teen-agers.  They  are  capable  of  studying  the  problems  of  mar- 
riage and  are  eager  to  do  so.  As  for  the  other  reasons,  let  us  consider 
them  one  at  a  time. 

THE    PROBLEM   OF    MONEY 

In  Chapter  Six  we  discussed  the  problems  of  finance  in  relation  to  choosing 
a  mate.  Briefly,  we  suggested  that  it  is  the  social  meaning  of  money  that 
is  important  in  marital  adjustment.  Specifically,  we  suggested  that  inter- 
pretation of  income  roles  (who  should  work  and  earn),  income  size 
(enough,  from  the  individual's  point  of  view),  and  income  control  (who 
handles  what)  is  of  major  importance  in  producing  harmony  or  disagree- 
ment in  marriage.  Since  one's  childhood  and  family  experiences  develop 
one's  point  of  view  on  these  subjects,  similarity  of  background  is  likely  to 
minimize  conflict  on  the  issue  of  money.  However,  nothing  as  yet  has  been 
said  about  how  much  money  is  needed  to  maintain  the  standard  of  living 
desired  or  essential  to  keep  a  marriage  together.  So  we  turn  to  the  problem 
of  actual  dollars  and  cents  involved  in  being  married. 

One  way  to  approach  this  problem  is  to  sit  down  and  list  the  essentials 
of  living.  Nearly  every  couple  will  have  to  pay  for  housing,  food,  and  cloth- 
ing. They  will  probably  also  need  money  for  transportation,  recreation,  and 
health  bills.  Telephone,  reading  materials,  savings,  insurance,  gifts,  tobacco, 
and  vacations  are  other  items  to  be  considered.  When  they  have  an  estimate 
of  what  each  item  will  cost,  they  can  figure  the  approximate  amount  of 
income  needed. 

If  the  total  costs  are  more  than  the  income,  a  number  of  possibilities 
can  be  considered.  First  of  all,  they  may  be  able  to  cut  down  on  what  is 
considered  essential  to  establish  a  home.  Young  people  sometimes  measure 
their  needs  by  what  is  found  in  the  parental  home.  They  may  forget  that 
what  they  enjoy  in  their  parents'  home  is  the  result  of  saving  and  earning 
over  many  years.  More  than  likely,  the  parents  started  with  much  less.  Just 
what  a  minimum  might  be  is  a  personal  matter.  In  one  instance,  a  couple 
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did  without  any  living-room  furniture  for  nearly  a  year.  In  contrast,  an  en- 
gaged girl  hesitated  to  marry  because  her  fiance  wouldn't  be  able  to  buy 
a  new  car  if  they  got  married. 

Other  plans  to  meet  the  seemingly  high  cost  of  marriage  include  con- 
sideration of  having  the  wife  work.  Problems  of  working  wives  are  discussed 
in  Chapter  Nineteen.  Sometimes  a  savings  account  can  be  used  to  supple- 
ment income  until  income  increases.  Borrowing  money  might  have  merit  in 
some  instances.  Even  if  none  of  the  above  alternatives  are  feasible,  a  couple 
can  learn  to  budget  and  shop  carefully  to  reduce  the  costs.  Good  budget- 
ing and  buying  might  make  the  difference  in  whether  some  couples  can 
marry  without  additional  income.  Later  on  in  the  book,  we  discuss  both 
budgeting  and  buying. 

Encouragement  to  try  marriage  with  a  minimum  of  money  can  be 
had  from  reading  what  Locke  has  to  say  after  studying  happily  married 
and  divorced  couples. 

.  .  .  many  happily  married  men  and  women  lived  on  incomes  and  in  homes 
which,  from  a  common-sense  point  of  view,  would  make  marital  adjustment 
difficult  if  not  impossible.1 

THE    MARRIED   STUDENT 

The  experience  of  World  War  II  veterans  has  demonstrated  the  feasi- 
bility of  marriage  in  college.  Men,  women,  and  institutions  made  adjust- 
ments to  combine  marriage  and  education.  Housing,  though  not  luxurious 
or  elaborate,  was  built  on  most  campuses  to  accommodate  the  veteran's 
family.  Courses  were  offered  to  wives,  and  both  husbands  and  wives  were 
able  to  find  part-time  jobs  to  supplement  government  grants.  Grades  or 
academic  standards  didn't  seem  to  suffer.  There  has  been  little  to  regret, 
except  that  it  took  a  war  to  prove  that  education  and  marriage  can  mix. 

The  experience  does  not  indicate  that  everyone  should  marry  before 
going  to  college,  but  it  does  suggest  that  as  long  as  marriage  is  postponed  by 
military  service  and  the  need  for  education,  we  could  treat  the  oncoming 
generation  as  well  as  we  have  World  War  II  veterans. 

Cost  of  education.  What  are  some  of  the  problems  a  couple  can 
expect  to  find  if  they  decide  to  marry  while  they  are  in  college?  For  most  of 
them,  a  major  problem  will  be  living  on  a  small  income.  Neither  parents 
nor  the  government  is  going  to  provide  the  amount  of  money  the  husband 
could  earn  on  a  job.  This  need  not  stop  the  marriage.  Married  students 
were  able  to  live  on  the  sum  provided  by  the  government  plus  $15  or  $20 
extra  a  month.  Landis  and  his  wife  report  that  their  students  lived  on  an 
average  of  $148  a  month  in  1947.  In  1952,  the  average  had  increased  to 


1  Harvey  J.  Locke,  Predicting  Adjustment  in  Marriage:  A  Comparison  of  a  Di- 
vorced and  Happily  Married  Group  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1951),  p.  297. 
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$222  a  month.2  Carefully  planned  budgets  make  it  possible  for  students 
to  have  healthful  and  decent  but  not  unusually  good  housing;  good,  plain, 
nourishing,  rather  inexpensive  food;  decent  but  inexpensive  clothing;  and 
inexpensive  term  insurance  for  the  breadwinner  (not  the  wife).  At  Colgate 
University,  the  students  entertained  each  other  at  home  without  attempt- 
ing to  put  more  on  the  table  than  they  could  afford.  In  some  instances, 
visitors  were  asked  to  bring  their  own  dishes  so  that  there  would  be  enough 
to  go  around.  Many  couples  had  a  good  time  making  and  painting  their 
furniture.  Where  there  was  unity  of  purpose,  these  experiences  seemed 
to  promote  happiness. 

Parental  support.  It  has  been  proposed  that  parents  permit  the 
marriage  of  their  sons  and  daughters  while  they  are  still  in  college,  if  they 
have  made  a  wise  choice  of  a  mate,  and  if  the  family  approves  the  match. 
If,  at  present,  $1,000  to  $2,500  a  year  is  spent  by  each  set  of  parents  on 
a  son  or  daughter  in  college,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  young  people  to 
marry  and  live  reasonably  well  on  the  joint  income.  If  they  are  attending 
men's  or  women's  colleges,  the  young  couple  might  have  to  enroll  in  a  co- 
educational college.  There  are  difficulties  associated  with  this  plan,  but 
it  is  receiving  increasing  favor.  It  secures  for  the  young  couple  all  the 
advantages  of  early  marriage  and  adds  only  a  few  problems.  These  are  not 
unresolvable. 

The  plan  of  voluntary  parental  subsidy  involves,  of  course,  some  dan- 
gers. The  man  may  come  to  lean  on  the  subsidy;  the  parents,  paying  the 
piper,  may  try  to  call  the  tune  and  interfere  with  the  young  couple  in 
their  private  lives.  But,  in  most  cases,  these  difficulties  can  be  guarded 
against,  if  people  are  conscious  of  them. 

The  chief  barrier  to  the  general  adoption  of  parental  help  is  the  in- 
ability of  many  parents  to  afford  it.  Yet  many  who  can  afford  it  have  never 
given  the  subject  thought. 

Marital  happiness  of  married  students.  When  they  are  asked, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  married  students  in  college  say  they  are  happy 
or  very  happy.  Judson  and  Mary  Landis  stated  that  95  per  cent  of  the 
couples  they  studied  so  reported.3  Rex  Skidmore  and  his  associates  at 
the  University  of  Utah  found  that  percentages  of  happy  or  very  happy  re- 
ports were  96  per  cent  for  the  men  and  94  per  cent  for  the  women.4  When 
the  divorce  rate  of  a  group  of  married  students  in  a  student  housing  unit 
was  compared  with  that  of  another  college-educated  group,  the  divorce 
rate  of  the  married  students  was  found  to  be  lower.5  There  seems  little 


2  Judson  T.  Landis  and  Mary  G.  Landis,  Building  a  Successful  Marriage  (rev. 
ed.;  New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1953),  p.  118. 

3  1 bid.,  p.  115. 

4  Rex  A.  Skidmore  and  others,  "Characteristics  of  Married  Veterans,"  Marriage 
and  Family  Living,  11  (August,  1949),  pp.  102-104. 

5  Reported  by  Svend  Riemer  at  the  National  Council  on  Family  Relations. 
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danger  that  combining  college  and  marriage  will  cause  unhappy  marriages 
or  divorce.  It  would  be  unwise,  however,  to  conclude  that  the  combination 
promises  a  happier  marriage.  Experience  with  married  students  indicates 
that  they  work  hard  to  maintain  sound  marriage  relations. 

Budgeting  time.  Another  problem  married  students  face  is  how  to 
budget  their  time.  Since  education  is  being  sought  at  the  expense  of  other 
things,  there  is  often  the  tendency  to  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to 
study.  Or,  if  the  husband  has  a  part-time  job,  he  has  very  little  time  to 
spend  with  his  wife.  Even  the  most  generous  wife  may  feel  left  out  of 
things  unless  there  is  a  conscious  effort  to  include  her  in  some  school  ac- 
tivities and  give  some  time  for  her  pleasure.  A  husband  who  spends  most 
of  the  day  at  school,  comes  home  to  eat,  and  then  buries  himself  in  his  books 
until  late  at  night  can  expect  complaints  from  his  wife.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  she  might  become  jealous  of  his  books.  Since  this  is  likely  to 
happen  gradually  and  unconsciously,  both  husband  and  wife  should  make 
efforts  to  prevent  a  serious  disagreement. 

Even  if  the  wife  is  willing  to  step  almost  completely  aside  during  the 
school  years,  it  is  generally  not  a  wise  thing  to  do.  The  following  case  illus- 
trates why.  Betty  and  Jack  married  when  Jack  was  accepted  in  medical 
school.  Both  of  them  were  eager  for  Jack  to  succeed.  Betty  not  only 
relinquished  her  rights  to  attention  but  also  found  a  job  as  a  typist  to 
help  with  the  finances.  For  more  than  three  years  Jack  and  Betty  spent 
less  than  three  hours  a  day  together  except  for  the  time  spent  together  at 
church  or  an  occasional  party.  A  year  after  Jack  became  a  doctor  and  had 
settled  down  to  regular  family  living,  he  took  his  problem  to  a  friend.  He 
confessed  that  he  no  longer  loved  his  wife.  She  seemed  to  be  a  different 
girl  from  the  one  he  had  married.  Actually,  Jack  had  changed,  not  Betty. 
Further  education,  contacts  with  professional  people,  and  other  kinds  of 
mental  and  social  stimulation  had  placed  him  on  a  different  educational 
and  social  level.  Betty,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  changed  much,  her  typ- 
ing job  having  provided  no  opportunity  for  growth.  If  anything,  it  had 
made  her  appear  dull  and  routine.  After  another  year  or  two  of  quarreling 
and  unhappiness,  Jack  asked  Betty  to  file  for  a  divorce.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  Jack  used  Betty  as  a  stepping  stone  to  professional  success.  It  seems 
cruel  that  he  should  leave  her.  Most  tragic  is  the  fact  that  with  some  thought 
and  planning  this  situation  might  have  been  avoided. 

Looking  at  the  case  with  hindsight,  the  situation  might  have  been 
different  if  Betty  had  taken  more  interest  in  Jack's  work.  She  could  have 
read  some  of  the  popular  articles  on  new  medical  discoveries  and  research. 
She  might  have  listened  to  Jack  tell  of  his  problems  and  hopes.  In  other 
words,  there  could  have  been  more  attempts  at  sharing.  Betty  might  even 
have  taken  a  few  classes  at  school.  A  wife  needn't  have  the  same  interests 
as  her  husband,  but  Betty  needed  interests  that  would  have  made  her  a 
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suitable  wife  for  a  professional  person.  Jack  might  have  made  an  effort  to 
help  his  wife  maintain  his  love.  He  could  have  helped  them  find  mutual 
friends,  which  would  have  helped  her  to  change  in  the  same  direction.  Even 
after  his  training  was  finished,  it  might  have  been  possible  for  Betty  to 
"catch  up"  if  he  had  shown  patience  and  given  encouragement.  Any  and 
all  of  these  suggestions  might  have  been  helpful  if  they  had  understood 
what  was  happening  and  had  tried  to  change  to  meet  the  changing  situa- 
tions. 

SEPARATION   AFTER   THE   WEDDING   CEREMONY 

Many  young  couples  face  the  problem  of  either  separating  after  the  wed- 
ding ceremony  or  postponing  their  marriage  until  the  husband's  return  from 
service.  The  problem  is  difficult,  with  many  factors  to  be  considered.  First, 
it  should  be  understood  that  a  wedding  doesn't  make  a  marriage.  A  license, 
a  minister,  and  a  reception  are  only  the  beginning.  Marriage  means  living 
together.  If  a  person  marries  one  day  and  leaves  within  a  week  or  a  month, 
he  is  married  in  name  only.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  can  feel  married  or  that  he 
can  act  married,  except  by  conscious  effort.  Of  course  it  can  be  argued  that, 
for  many  couples,  the  marriage  started  before  the  wedding  ceremony.  This 
is  certainly  true,  and  to  the  extent  that  the  process  of  becoming  married 
has  taken  place  before  the  ceremony,  the  couple  feel  married  even  if  they 
must  separate  after  the  ceremony.  Thus,  for  the  couple  who  have  been 
courting  each  other  for  a  year  or  more,  the  problem  is  quite  different  from 
that  in  which  a  man  meets  a  girl  a  few  months  before  induction  into  the 
armed  service  and  marries  her.  In  this  situation,  a  ceremony  cannot  create 
more  than  a  legal  marriage.  From  an  emotional  and  behavioral  point  of 
view,  the  question  of  marriage  before  separation  can  be  considered  in  this 
way:  "If  I  become  legally  married  before  I  leave,  will  I  have  time  enough 
to  develop  the  feeling  of  being  married?"  If  a  person  cannot  feel  married 
before  leaving,  is  the  legal  commitment  worth  while?  Many  things  can 
happen  before  a  "real"  marriage  can  be  developed. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  matter  of  sexual  adjustment. 
If  a  couple  have  become  accustomed  to  the  regular  satisfaction  of  their 
sexual  urges  before  separation,  the  problem  of  abstinence  may  be  much 
greater  than  if  sexual  satisfaction  had  not  become  a  habit.  It  is  also  well 
for  young  men  to  remember  that  modern  girls  are  not  supporters  of  the 
double  standard.  If  they  plan  on  extramarital  affairs  while  away,  many  of 
them  can  expect  the  same  behavior  from  their  wives.  This  realization  was 
quite  a  shock  to  many  soldiers  during  World  War  II,  but  the  old  standards 
were  never  re-established.  This  does  not  mean  that  single  people  have  no 
pressures  for  sexual  expression,  but  once  the  habit  of  continence  has  been 
broken,  it  is  more  difficult  to  re-establish. 
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Housing  while  the  couple  are  separated  also  has  to  be  considered. 
Will  the  wife  return  to  her  family  while  the  husband  is  absent?  Often  she 
feels  that  marriage  is  a  graduation  from  family  control  and  she  is  reluctant 
to  return.  Even  when  she  is  willing  to  return,  there  is  a  real  possibility  of 
quarreling  and  disagreement  over  what  she  may  and  may  not  do.  If  she  lives 
away  from  home,  will  it  be  alone  in  an  apartment,  with  other  separated 
wives,  or  perhaps  with  girl  friends  who  are  not  married?  If  she  lives  with 
single  girls,  it  will  be  difficult  for  her  to  adjust  her  activities  to  the  dating 
and  party  activities  of  her  apartment  mates.  If  she  lives  alone,  the  problem 
of  loneliness  should  be  anticipated.  If  she  lives  with  other  married  women, 
their  habits  will  largely  influence  her  behavior. 

The  possibility  of  changed  feelings  because  of  separation  is  a  risk  that 
must  be  recognized  but  over  which  there  is  very  little  control.  So  much 
depends  upon  circumstances.  It  is  possible  that  love  for  husband  or  wife 
may  vanish.  No  one  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  say  that  it  can't  happen 
to  him  or  her.  Perhaps  this  is  the  greatest  worry  during  separation.  To  feel 
married,  to  have  a  husband  or  a  wife  to  whom  you  are  emotionally  com- 
mitted rather  than  one  in  legal  name  only,  is  the  best  guarantee  against 
the  loss  of  love.  Even  this  feeling  is  not  an  ironclad  guarantee. 

Idealization  is  another  factor  that  usually  plagues  the  separated  couple. 
The  tendency  to  remember  only  the  good  and  the  beautiful  about  one's 
mate  and  marriage  often  lifts  the  anticipation  of  future  happiness  out  of  the 
realms  of  reality.  This  is  sure  to  result  in  disappointment.  A  husband  who 
comes  home  with  the  idealization  of  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  world 
and  a  marriage  without  a  blemish  has  to  readjust  quickly  or  his  marriage  is 
likely  to  go  on  the  rocks.  Idealization  is  particularly  easy  if  the  marriage 
has  not  gone  beyond  the  honeymoon  stage  before  separation,  because  there 
are  few  of  the  problems  of  marriage  to  remember,  which  would  help  to 
keep  one  on  the  level  of  reality.  On  the  other  hand,  dreams  of  returning  to 
a  well-established  marriage  can  be  a  method  of  combating  the  loneliness 
and  frustration  of  separation,  and  need  not  be  detrimental  if  a  couple  can 
reunite  and  gradually  adjust  to  the  routines  and  responsibilities  of  marriage. 

Sometimes  the  wife  will  try  to  follow  her  husband  during  his  travels, 
especially  if  he  is  called  to  military  service.  If  the  couple  can  afford  it  and 
can  accept  all  the  inconveniences  imposed  by  this  manner  of  living,  they 
should  be  given  all  the  assistance  possible  to  make  their  venture  a  suc- 
cess. However,  they  should  do  it  with  their  eyes  wide  open.  First  of  all, 
military  life  does  not  always  allow  a  husband  and  wife  to  see  each  other 
daily.  Their  time  together  may  be  limited  to  week  ends.  If  this  is  the  case, 
what  will  the  wife  do  during  the  week?  Five  days  alone  can  be  very  lonely, 
unless  she  is  working  or  engaged  in  some  other  type  of  activity.  Another 
consideration  should  be  housing  facilities.  Many  army  camps  are  over- 
crowded with  army  wives,  and  living  quarters  are  small  and  expensive.  A 
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pretense  of  housekeeping  may  be  futile,  and  eating  out  is  not  always  pleasant 
or  possible  on  a  private's  pay.  Still,  it  is  the  couple  who  should  decide  what 
price  they  will  pay  in  order  to  be  together  even  two  days  of  the  week. 


TEEN-AGE    MARRIAGES 

So  far  in  this  chapter  we  have  primarily  discussed  the  problems  of  finance, 
school,  and  the  draft  as  they  affect  postponement  of  marriage.  We  have  dis- 
cussed ways  in  which  these  problems  can  be  minimized  in  delaying  mar- 
riages but,  at  the  same  time  we  have  pointed  out  the  difficulties  that  must 
be  faced.  The  fact  is  that  the  age  of  marriage  is  gradually  declining  for 
both  men  and  women.  How  far  will  this  trend  go?  Is  age  in  and  of  itself  a 
handicap  to  marital  adjustment? 

Anyone  who  works  with  teen-agers  knows  that  some  of  them  think 
of  marriage  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  occasionally  marry  at  sixteen  and 
seventeen.  Naturally,  other  teen-agers  wonder  how  these  marriages  work 
out.  The  answer  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at,  because  the  age  factor  is  not  easily 
isolated.  To  date,  the  answer  indicates  that  the  youthful  marriages  are  not 
the  happier  marriages.  If  you  check  the  research  on  this,  you  will  see  that 
all  studies  say  that  the  best  ages  for  marriage  are  twenty  and  over  for  a 
man  and  eighteen  and  over  for  a  woman.  This  coincides  with  common- 
sense  observation  and  clinical  experience.  Many  of  the  teen-agers  who 
seriously  discuss  marriage  fail  to  realize  the  many  responsibilities  involved. 
Many  of  them  are  too  immature  to  carry  the  responsibilities  even  when 
these  are  pointed  out  to  them.  Indeed,  some  of  them  see  marriage  as  an 
escape  from  difficult  situations.  It  even  happens  that  when  they  are  mature 
enough  to  marry,  there  is  interference  from  other  people  who  refuse  to 
recognize  their  maturity.  Thus  our  advice  at  the  present  time  is  for  early 
teen-agers  to  wait  until  they  are  more  mature  before  marrying. 
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CHAPTER  TEN 

THE  WEDDING  AND  HONEYMOON 


The  wedding  is  simply  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  both  parties,  before  a 
legally  authorized  official  and  before  witnesses,  that  they  accept  one  another 
as  husband  and  wife.  It  is  a  civil  contract.  Many  also  consider  it  a  religious 
sacrament.  Its  approach  is  marked  by  excitement,  and  if  the  occasion  is 
to  facilitate  adjustment  in  marriage,  a  lot  of  work  and  planning  are  in- 
volved. 

SECRET   WEDDINGS   AND   ELOPEMENT 

Since  marriage  is  a  change  in  legal  and  social  status,  publicity  is  necessary. 
Herein  lies  the  essential  rationality  of  the  taboo  on  secret  weddings.  It  is 
important  for  the  members  of  society  to  know  where  people  stand;  to 
know  who  is  the  husband  of  whom,  or  to  know  who  is  the  wife  of  whom. 
Otherwise  there  might  be  great  confusion  in  social  relationships.  If  secret 
weddings  became  general,  some  social  chaos  would  result.  Throughout 
the  entire  history  of  the  human  race,  there  have  been  three  great  crises 
in  the  life  of  the  individual:  birth,  marriage,  and  death.  All  of  these  have 
been  attended  by  a  certain  amount  of  ritual  and  ceremony.  In  the  instance 
of  marriage  it  is  just  as  important  to  have  attendant  publicity  and  witnesses 
as  to  have  witnesses  to  the  signing  of  any  other  contract.  This  is  not  mere 
legal  formality.  It  is  sound  social  policy.  Attention  is  called  to  these  facts 
because  there  probably  is  an  increasing  tendency  among  young  people, 
especially  among  college  students,  to  resort  to  secret  weddings. 

For  the  same  reason  that  social  policy  opposes  secret  weddings,  it 
opposes  elopement.  Elopements  are  often  associated  with  secret  wed- 
dings and  may  be  the  result  quite  as  much  of  the  fuss  of  relatives  who  de- 
mand a  big  wedding  as  of  a  desire  to  escape  parental  opposition.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  a  case  of  economic  pressure.  In  some  communities, 
women  teachers  who  marry  are  liable  to  lose  their  jobs.  Short-sighted 
regulations  of  this  character  put  a  premium  on  elopement  and  on  secret 
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weddings.  When  there  is  parental  opposition  to  a  marriage,  many  couples 
have  found  that  elopement  is  the  only  way  out.  As  often  as  not  they  find 
upon  their  return  home  that  the  opposition  gives  way;  that  it  was  more 
imagined  than  real  and  that  the  parents  forgive  the  young  folks.  When 
the  opposition  to  marriage  is  unreasoning  and  irresistible,  elopement  may 
be  the  only  way  out,  especially  if  there  is  every  valid  reason  for  the  couple 
to  go  ahead  with  the  marriage.  But  ordinarily  it  is  not  a  proper  solution. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  seek  a  reconciliation  between  parents  and  young 
people  before  marriage  and  have  a  wedding  attended  by  proper  publicity. 

As  a  rule,  secret  weddings  or  elopements  only  store  up  trouble  for 
the  future.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  be  necessary  either  to  acknowledge  the 
deception  or  to  go  through  the  formality  of  a  second  wedding,  and  neither 
alternative  is  a  happy  one.  At  the  very  outset  it  is  probably  better  to  face 
parental  opposition  or  the  economic  deterrents,  if  they  exist,  and  to  make 
a  resolute  determination  to  marry  according  to  customary  standards,  if 
that  choice  seems  wise  on  other  grounds. 

PREPARATION    FOR    MARRIAGE 

The  premarital  examination.  Young  people  want  to  enter  mar- 
riage under  the  best  possible  conditions.  The  more  thoughtful  and  fore- 
sighted  among  them  are  beginning  to  realize  that  some  sort  of  premarital 
examination  is  desirable.  They  want  to  be  assured  that  they  have  a  good 
health  foundation,  both  physical  and  mental,  for  the  new  venture. 

The  premarital  examination  is  an  examination  before  marriage  of  one 
or  both  partners,  preferably  both,  for  the  definite  purpose  of  determining 
the  adequacy  of  their  health.  Another  purpose  is  to  promote  marital  ad- 
justment by  inquiry  into  inhibitions,  fears,  and  types  of  ignorance  that 
may  interfere  with  marital  harmony.  The  premarital  examination  must 
be  sharply  distinguished  from  the  routine  physical  examination,  which  is 
much  less  inclusive.  It  should  begin  with  an  examination  of  the  nervous 
system,  of  the  major  internal  organs,  such  as  the  heart,  lungs,  and  kidneys. 
It  will  also  include  blood  tests. 

Every  person  who  plans  to  marry  should  have  tests.  Venereal  diseases 
are  extremely  destructive  to  physical  and  mental  health  if  they  are  not 
treated.  An  even  greater  tragedy  is  the  transmission  of  a  disease  to  a  mate 
and  even  to  offspring.  Tremendous  progress  has  been  made  in  the  treat- 
ment of  venereal  diseases.  Cure  is  often  possible  within  thirty  days.  By 
January  1,  1950,  thirty-eight  states  had  adopted  laws  requiring  examina- 
tions for  syphilis,  including  a  blood  test,  before  marriage.  And  thirty-five 
states  now  require  blood  tests  of  all  pregnant  women.  These  laws  represent 
an  important  step  forward  in  the  control  of  perhaps  our  most  serious  in- 
fectious disease.  Yet  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done,  legislatively  and 
through  public  education.  To  cite  one  example:  in  some  states,  the  mem- 
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bers  of  one  sex  only  are  required  to  produce  a  certificate  of  freedom  from 
syphilis.  Such  laws  are  almost  worthless  because  syphilis  and  gonorrhea 
are  transmissible  diseases.  The  members  of  both  sexes  should  be  required 
in  all  states  to  furnish  evidence  before  marriage  of  freedom  from  syphilis, 
at  least  in  its  transmissible  stages.  We  recommend  that  adults  have  an  an- 
nual routine  blood  test  for  syphilis.  Some  doctors  pooh-pooh  this,  but  we 
believe  it  is  a  desirable  control  measure. 

Many  young  people  who  take  the  premarital  examination  not  only 
want  to  know  that  they  are  free  from  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  and  physically 
fit  in  other  ways,  but  they  want  guidance  on  birth  control  and  sexual  ad- 
justment in  marriage.  Physicians  will  discuss  such  topics.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  questions  a  patient  brings  are  not  necessarily 
the  most  important  ones.  While  birth  control  and  sex  technique  are  frequent 
subjects  of  inquiry — largely  because  popular  scientific  discussion  of  them 
has  been  taboo  until  recently — there  are  many  other  subjects  just  as  im- 
portant, some  of  them  perhaps  more  important,  that  the  doctor  will  initiate 
himself  if  the  situation  calls  for  it. 

One  of  these  subjects  is  fertility,  its  degree  and  the  possibility  of 
impairments  that  may  be  corrected.  In  the  man,  it  is  relatively  easy  to 
establish  fertility  by  an  examination  of  the  number,  movement,  and  kinds 
of  sperm  cells,  as  seen  under  a  microscope.  In  a  fertile  male,  sperm  cells 
must  be  present  in  large  numbers — at  least  eighty  million  in  each  ejacula- 
tion. In  addition,  most  of  them  must  be  normal  in  form  and  in  move- 
ment. The  fertility  of  the  woman  is  more  difficult  to  establish  in  advance, 
but  certain  impediments  to  childbearing  may  be  discovered,  such  as  a 
pelvis  that  is  too  narrow. 

Another  factor  to  be  checked  during  the  premarital  examination  is 
the  Rh  status  of  the  couple.  All  people  have  either  positive  or  negative 
Rh  blood.  About  85  per  cent  are  Rh-positive.  The  reason  for  concern  is 
that  when  a  woman  is  Rh-negative  and  her  husband  is  Rh-positive,  off- 
spring can  develop  a  condition  known  as  erythroblastosis  fetalis  or  con- 
genital hemolytic  disease.  This  means  that  the  blood  cells  of  the  child  are 
destroyed,  causing  anemia  and  jaundice.  Without  proper  medical  atten- 
tion, the  child  will  die. 

This  condition  is  rare.  It  happens  in  only  one  out  of  every  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  Rh-negative  women.  It  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  first  child. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  helpful  to  know  of  the  possibility  and  prepare  to  meet 
it.  The  knowledge  can  help  couples  to  plan  the  coming  of  children  with 
competent  medical  help.  It  also  indicates  that  the  size  of  their  family  will 
probably  be  limited.1 

The  premarital  examination  offers  a  chance  to  eliminate  certain  other 
fears  and  worries  about  sexual  or  reproductive  matters.  The  examining 

1  For  further  information  concerning  the  role  of  the  Rh  factor  in  sterility  see 
Chapter  Twenty-one,  p.  271. 
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physician  may  decide  to  inquire  into  sexual  attitudes.  He  may  ask  whether 
either  party,  especially  the  woman,  considers  sexual  relations  normal  and 
natural,  and  as  something  to  look  forward  to  with  interest,  anticipation,  or 
actual  longing;  or,  are  sexual  relations  considered  low,  nasty,  abhorrent, 
and  fearful.  Is  the  woman  too  modest?  Does  she  fear  childbirth?  Does  she 
fear  the  unnecessary  pain  that  sometimes  accompanies  a  first  sexual  union? 
Does  the  man  fear  he  may  be  oversexed?  Has  misinformation  on  masturba- 
tion given  him  the  idea  that  normal  relations  in  marriage  may  prove  diffi- 
cult or  impossible?  What  does  each  party  consider  a  normal  frequency  of 
coitus? 

The  physician  will  probably  examine  the  hymen  of  the  woman  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  is  so  thick  that  it  can  give  way  only  with 
difficulty  and  some  pain  at  the  first  marital  union.  If  it  is,  he  may  decide 
to  nick  it  with  his  scissors,  using  a  local  anesthetic  or  not  as  seems  best 
under  the  circumstances.  Usually,  an  anesthetic  will  not  be  necessary. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  may  recommend  self-stretching  of  the  hymen  and 
vagina.  The  physician  will  also  notice  whether  the  clitoris  is  well  de- 
veloped and  free  from  adhesions. 

The  doctor  will  probably  take  the  pelvic  measurements  of  the  woman, 
if  the  pelvis  seems  narrow.  It  is  an  advantage  for  a  woman  to  know  if  she 
is  likely  to  need  a  Caesarian  operation  for  the  delivery  of  a  child.  How- 
ever, estimating  this  need  is  difficult  because  the  size  of  a  baby  cannot  be 
known  until  the  time  of  delivery,  nor  can  the  character  of  labor  be  known 
until  it  commences.  Some  gynecologists  believe  that,  except  in  extreme 
cases,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  need  for  Caesarian  delivery  before 
marriage.  Others  are  more  optimistic  about  their  ability  to  predict  the 
need  of  a  Caesarian.  In  this  operation,  the  abdomen  and  uterus  are  cut  and 
the  child  taken  out,  instead  of  being  delivered  normally  by  the  vaginal 
route.  With  skilled  care,  the  danger  is  not  great  nowadays;  and  some  women 
have  several  such  operations — three  or  four  without  danger.  It  is,  there- 
fore, valuable  for  any  woman  to  know  her  anatomical  limitations  before 
she  becomes  pregnant.  The  dangers  to  her  life  may  thereby  be  reduced. 

Moreover,  some  women  should  not,  in  the  interests  of  their  health, 
life,  or  well-being,  become  pregnant  at  all.  Most  of  the  outstanding  physical 
conditions  under  which  pregnancy  is  unwise  are  listed  below. 

1.  Any  medical  condition  that  would  warrant  a  therapeutic  abortion,  that 
is,  an  abortion  which  the  physician  would  have  to  perform  in  order 
to  save  the  life  or  health  of  the  mother.  It  is  obviously  better  to  pre- 
vent conception  than  to  have  to  resort  to  an  abortion. 

2.  Gynecological  and  obstetrical  conditions  that  might  make  childbearing 
hazardous,  such  as  a  recent  delivery  or  abortion;  history  of  repeated 
dangerous  pregnancies;  the  existence  of  a  toxemia  (poisoning),  eclamp- 
sia (convulsions),  or  pernicious  vomiting  during  previous  pregnancies; 
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too  frequent,  prolonged,  or  instrumental  labors;  deformity  of  the  pelvic 
bones. 

3.  Certain  diseases  of  the  heart  with  poor  compensation. 

4.  Tuberculosis  of  certain  degrees. 

5.  High  blood  pressure  and  certain  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  particularly 
when  there  is  a  history  of  a  toxemia  or  albuminuria  in  earlier  preg- 
nancies. 

6.  Miscellaneous  conditions,  such  as  diabetes,  toxic  goiter,  venereal  infec- 
tions, extreme  overweight,  severe  malnutrition,  and  general  debility. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  above  clearly  established  medical  reasons,  there  are 
nervous  and  mental  diseases  that,  when  clearly  defined,  constitute 
eugenic  reasons  for  contraceptive  advice.  In  this  group  are  included 
feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  and  other  nervous  and  mental  disorders. 
In  many  of  these  instances,  however,  permanent  prevention  of  concep- 
tion, or  sterilization,  rather  than  birth  control  may  be  indicated.  Eugenic 
indications  for  sterilization  would  apply  to  patients  with  a  history  of 
a  sufficient  degree  of  insanity  or  feeble-mindedness  or  epilepsy  in  the 
immediate  family,  especially  where  defective  children  have  already  been 
born.  In  certain  other  cases  of  hereditary  disease,  such  as  hemophilia, 
hereditary  deafness,  blindness,  sterilization  rather  than  contraception 
may  be  desirable. 

Here  again,  to  be  forewarned  offers  at  least  the  opportunity  of  being 
forearmed. 

The  physician  will  not  only  examine.  He  will  instruct.  He  will  re- 
educate on  various  matters.  This  he  may  do  by  conversation,  by  directed 
readings,  or  both.  Such  educational  work  is  so  time  consuming  for  a 
physician  that  he  may  prescribe  a  certain  amount  of  reading  so  that  the 
common  questions  may  be  answered  before  special  ones  are  taken  up 
orally.  Sometimes,  reading  may  not  be  required,  but  re-education  in 
some  form  will  usually  be  needed.  This  is  especially  likely  to  be  the  case 
with  couples  whose  training  in  youth  on  sexual  matters  has  been  faulty. 
And  does  that  not  include  the  overwhelming  majority  of  us? 

Accordingly,  the  young  man  and  young  woman  being  examined  must 
expect  to  be  patient.  It  is  necessarily  a  slow  and  painful  process  to  gain 
new  information  and  to  change  attitudes;  "painful"  in  the  sense  that  most 
of  us  find  the  ideas  we  already  have  fairly  comfortable.  We  are  reluctant 
to  change  them  because  we  have  lived  with  them  for  so  long.  It  is  not 
simply  a  question  of  what  we  must  learn  but  of  what  we  must  unlearn  as 
a  result  of  false  training  in  childhood  and  adolescence. 

The  premarital  counselor.  On  the  whole,  the  young  lovers  will 
probably  receive  the  most  thorough  scientific  assistance  either  at  a  marital 
counseling  bureau  or  at  the  hands  of  someone  specializing  in  marital  coun- 
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seling.  But  the  chances  are  that  one  will  not  be  near  you.  In  Appendix  B 
will  be  found  a  list  of  agencies  who  recommend  counselors  in  good  standing. 
There  are  undoubtedly  others  not  within  our  knowledge.  The  mere  fact 
that  an  agency  is  not  listed  there  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  its  services 
are  not  of  high  quality.  It  merely  means  that  we  did  not  know  about  it  at  the 
time  of  writing. 

In  rural  areas  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  first-rate  premarital 
counselor.  Young  people  will  probably  have  to  rely  upon  a  trusted  family 
physician  for  the  physical  examination,  blood  tests,  and  other  medical 
matters.  If  advice  of  a  nonmedical  nature  is  needed,  a  local  minister  or  a 
social  worker  connected  with  a  rural  family  agency  may  be  of  assistance. 
On  some  matters  a  visiting  nurse  may  be  able  to  help.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, these  workers  are  as  yet  not  properly  trained  for  the  new  profession 
of  marital  counseling.  This  observation  is  not  intended  as  a  reflection  on 
the  general  competence  of  such  workers  in  their  respective  fields.  We  merely 
point  out  that  marital  counseling  is  a  new  and  difficult  field  that  requires 
particular  personality  attributes  and  special  training.  But  more  is  said  on 
this  subject  later.  The  difficulty  of  selecting  a  premarital  counselor  is  about 
as  great  as  that  of  selecting  a  postmarital  counselor.  Since,  in  most  cases, 
the  emphasis  in  the  premarital  examination  is  on  medical  matters,  it  may 
be  somewhat  less  difficult. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  choosing  your  own  family  physician 
if  he  enjoys  your  confidence,  and  especially  if  he  has  known  the  family  for 
some  time.  His  strength  will  be  in  giving  the  general  physical  examination 
and  in  his  understanding  of  the  family  background  from  the  standpoint  of 
health.  His  weakness,  especially  if  he  is  an  older  man,  may  lie  in  lack  of 
preparation  to  counsel  on  such  matters  as  contraceptive  technique  and 
general  sex  hygiene.  If  you  do  not  know  "who  is  who"  among  the  physicians 
in  the  city  where  you  live  or  are  in  a  new  locality,  inquiry  may  be  made 
of  trusted,  informed  friends  of  good  judgment.  Sometimes  a  telephone 
call  or  letter  to  the  office  of  the  county  medical  society  will  bring  one  or 
more  recommendations. 

If  we  assume  that  no  marital  counselor  is  available  and  that  you  se- 
lect a  general  practitioner,  the  question  arises  whether  he  should  be  a 
relatively  young  man  or  an  older  physician.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  this  matter.  The  young  physician,  although  of  rather  limited 
experience,  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  be  sympathetic  to  the  preventive  point 
of  view  in  medicine  than  an  older  man.  Since  he  is  closer  in  age  to  the 
marrying  generation,  he  will  tend  to  have  their  point  of  view.  There  is  also 
a  greater  likelihood  that  a  young  physician  will  have  had  some  training  in 
medical  school  in  psychology,  psychiatry,  and  sexology.  These  circum- 
stances suggest  that  a  young  physician  is  more  likely  than  an  older  one  to 
furnish  good  premarital  treatment. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  competent  premarital 
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advisers  have  been  elderly  or  retired  physicians.  They  have  the  leisure  to 
pursue  a  new  type  of  work  that  is  very  time  consuming  and  relatively  un- 
remunerative.  They  have  the  sympathy,  mellowness,  and  experience  that 
such  difficult  work  requires.  Ordinarily,  good  work  in  this  field  is  not  a 
function  of  age;  it  is  a  function  of  training  and  of  certain  personal  quali- 
ties. If  a  physician  is  chosen  at  random,  however,  you  are  most  likely  to 
secure  competent  advice  from  the  able  young  graduate  of  a  good  medical 
school  who  has  interned  in  a  hospital  of  high  standing  among  physicians. 
This  assumes  that  a  marital  counseling  bureau  or  a  specialist  is  not  accessi- 
ble to  you. 

The  best  time  for  premarital  examination.  It  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  a  general  rule  about  timing  that  will  hold  for  all  couples.  But  an  in- 
direct attack  on  the  problem  may  prove  helpful.  It  is  perhaps  better  to 
state  the  advantages  of  having  the  examination  relatively  early  in  the  rela- 
tion, even  before  the  engagement,  and  the  advantages  of  an  examination 
during  the  engagement  period,  one  or  two  months  before  the  wedding.  If 
the  examination  takes  place  prior  to  engagement  and  if  the  unusual  event 
occurs  that  some  serious  physical  or  hereditary  defect  is  discovered,  the 
couple  might  be  more  ready  to  break  the  relation  than  would  be  the  case 
if  they  were  so  intimately  involved  as  to  be  engaged.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  this  practical  difficulty:  the  couple  are  more  willing  to  submit  to 
a  premarital  examination  if  they  feel  quite  certain  that  they  are  about  to 
marry.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  people  will  undertake  the 
examination  at  a  period  when  it  can  have  its  greatest  preventive  value, 
namely,  before  engagement.  Informed  inquiry  into  the  health  and  heredi- 
tary background  of  a  proposed  mate  should  really  be  made  during  the 
process  of  mate  selection,  in  the  dating  period,  rather  than  during  engage- 
ment. But  better  late  than  never.  It  would  make  for  happier  and  more 
enduring  marriage  if  the  average  man  and  woman  were  to  follow  the  lead 
of  some  college  students  in  requesting  premarital  examinations.  If  we  can 
achieve  that  at  any  time,  it  would  be  a  great  step  forward.  Probably  we 
should  not  urge  thorough  premarital  examinations  before  engagement,  for 
this  plan  might  be  looked  upon  as  Utopian  in  the  present  state  of  social 
consciousness  on  such  matters.  Progress  will  be  satisfactory  if  we  can  in- 
duce more  people  to  take  such  examinations  during  engagement  and  a 
month  or  two  prior  to  marriage. 

The  question  of  compulsory  examination.  In  the  present  state 
of  public  opinion  it  would  be  premature  and  unwise  to  attempt  to  require 
by  law  the  type  of  premarital  examination  here  described.  Many  physicians 
are  not  prepared  for  the  deluge  of  patients  that  would  result,  and  many 
people,  rightly  or  wrongly,  would  oppose  such  legislation  as  an  infringe- 
ment upon  their  private  liberties.  Some  young  people  would  travel  to  an- 
other state  to  be  married,  and  the  states  that  first  passed  laws  would  thus 
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be  penalized  from  the  standpoint  of  revenue.  But  we  might  note  that  the 
same  objection  was  raised  against  the  laws  for  the  control  of  syphilis. 

More  important  is  the  consideration  that  the  opposition  of  many 
young  people  would  be  expressed  in  their  failure  to  cooperate  with  the 
doctor.  This  would  make  his  task  very  difficult.  In  so  far  as  premature 
laws  discourage  marriage,  they  would  make  for  irregular  unions.  On  the 
whole,  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  compulsion.  The  whole  movement  might, 
in  fact,  be  sabotaged  by  making  such  examinations  compulsory  before  the 
public  is  educated  on  their  desirability. 

Benefits  and  limitations  of  the  premarital  examination.  It  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  too  much  from  the  premarital  examination.  At  best 
it  is  concerned  with  prevention,  but  its  influence  is  not  exclusively  negative. 

It  should  inspire  confidence  and  reduce  worries  and  fears  by  assuring 
the  couple  that  they  have  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

It  should  assist  in  preventing  the  spread  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea 
and  thus  save  mothers  and  children,  prevent  contamination  of  our  bio- 
logical heritage,  and  reduce  the  frequency  of  insanity  and  other  ills. 

It  may  prolong  the  lives  of  a  few  women  who  have  conditions  in 
which  pregnancy  is  ill-advised  (or  contraindicated,  as  physicians  say).  The 
physician  might,  for  example,  caution  against  pregnancy  in  the  presence 
of  tuberculosis,  a  decompensated  heart,  certain  renal  (kidney)  diseases,  or 
pelves  so  narrow  as  to  make  delivery  next  to  impossible,  except  by  a 
Caesarian  section. 

The  premarital  examination  should  especially,  through  its  therapy, 
lay  the  foundations  for  a  satisfactory  adjustment  in  marriage.  Some  in- 
vestigators to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  lack  of  proper  sexual  adjust- 
ment in  marriage  is  probably  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  the  current 
high  rate  of  disharmony  and  divorce.  Disharmony  can  best  be  attacked 
by  preventive  rather  than  curative  measures.  The  latter  usually  come  too 
late  to  be  effective. 

Premarital  examinations  ought  also  to  make  for  wiser  selection  of  a 
marital  partner  in  so  far  as  they  reveal  physical,  hereditary,  and  mental 
defects  that  might  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring.  Ideally  such  inquiries 
ought  to  be  made  before  engagement.  If  the  counseling  is  wise  and  sympa- 
thetic, and  if  the  erroneous  sexual  notions  of  childhood  and  adolescence 
are  not  too  strongly  entrenched,  the  premarital  examination,  especially 
if  it  is  followed  up  by  psychiatric  treatment  in  those  cases  requiring  it, 
can  be  expected  to  promote  marital  happiness.  It  will  help  produce  harmony 
not  only  on  the  sexual  level  but  on  other  levels  of  personality  adjustment  as 
well. 

Moreover,  it  is  quite  possible  that,  if  a  strong  public  opinion  were 
built  up  in  favor  of  premarital  examinations,  they  would  eliminate  many 
of  our  present-day  hasty  marriages,  especially  among  the  very  young. 
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Somehow,  hasty,  thoughtless  marriage  and  premarital  prudence  do  not 
seem  to  go  together. 

The  disadvantages  of  premarital  examinations  seem  small  and  in- 
considerable compared  with  the  advantages,  personal  and  social.  There 
is,  of  course,  the  time  and  trouble  and  cost  of  the  examination.  A  few 
premarital  clients  may  have  to  overcome  feelings  of  indelicacy  or  inva- 
sion of  privacy.  But  such  is  the  frankness  of  modern  youth  that  feelings 
of  indelicacy  are  less  frequently  found  now  than  formerly. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  deterrent  to  the  rapid  and  widespread  adoption 
of  premarital  examinations  lies  in  the  newness  of  the  idea.  Another  lies  in 
the  inertia  and  lack  of  initiative  often  met  with  in  the  absence  of  a  definite 
threat  to  health  and  life.  These  are,  to  be  sure,  the  same  difficulties  that 
preventive  medicine  meets  everywhere:  public  and  private  indifference.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  what  can  be  lost  by  such  an  examination,  unless  the  in- 
dividual has  something  to  conceal. 

In  a  few  cases,  the  results  may  call  for  a  shift  in  choice  of  a  mate. 
This  may  require  painful  readjustment.  But  the  individual  strain  is  a  social 
gain  if  the  examination  becomes  general  and  leads  away  from  selection  as 
mates  those  with  hereditary  diseases.  In  so  far  as  premarital  examinations 
prevent  the  marriage  of  those  who,  on  well-authenticated  medical,  psychia- 
tric, and  other  grounds,  ought  not  to  marry  or  at  least  ought  not  to  re- 
produce in  the  social  interest,  the  examinations  are  socially  valuable.  Cer- 
tainly, no  one  should  avoid  a  premarital  examination  because  of  fears 
that  the  physician  will  betray  the  patient's  confidence.  He  will  not. 

It  would  certainly  be  overoptimistic  to  expect  such  an  examination  to 
eliminate  all,  or  even  most,  of  the  basic  causes  of  marital  disharmony. 
For  example,  it  cannot  fundamentally  alter  personality  or  character.  It  will 
not  make  selfish  people  unselfish,  inconsiderate  people  considerate,  nor  in- 
secure people  secure.  It  will  not  make  irresponsible  people  responsible,  nor 
the  giddy  levelheaded.  It  can  do  only  a  limited  amount  to  increase  the 
"give-and-take"  attitude  so  essential  to  a  successful  marriage.  It  will  not 
straighten  out  paranoid,  psychopathic,  or  warped  personalities.  It  will  not 
make  those  of  unhappy  temperament  happy.  It  will  not  increase  similari- 
ties of  taste  and  of  philosophical  outlook  in  most  spheres  of  human  activ- 
ity. In  a  word,  it  cannot  stabilize  or  socialize  the  individual.  These  things 
it  cannot  do.  These  things  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  do. 

MARRIAGE   LAWS 

Those  about  to  marry  should  have  some  rudimentary  familiarity  with  the 
marriage  laws  of  their  state.  They  should  also  know  where  to  apply  for  a 
license,  its  cost,  waiting-period  requirements,  who  may  officiate,  whether 
or  not  there  are  any  impediments  to  the  marriage,  either  because  of  blood 
relationship  or  for  any  other  reason.  Information  about  minimum  age 
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limits,  interracial  laws,  and  factors  that  could  be  used  later  to  void  a  mar- 
riage is  also  valuable  to  have. 

As  the  laws  of  each  state  vary,  it  is  difficult  to  list  them.  The  table 
on  page  126  summarizes  the  major  marriage  laws  of  all  the  states. 

Laws  governing  the  conduct,  rights,  and  responsibilities  of  husband 
and  wife  toward  each  other  as  well  as  toward  the  rest  of  society  may  also 
have  an  important  bearing  on  your  marriage.  It  is  suggested  that  you 
learn  something  about  these  laws.  Aside  from  the  divorce  laws,  which  we 
will  discuss  later,  there  are  laws  concerning  parents  and  their  children; 
family  support;  power  to  make  contracts;  ownership,  control,  and  use  of 
property;  wills;  inheritance  between  spouses;  allowance  during  estate 
settlement;  prenuptial  debts;  responsibility  for  crimes;  responsibility  for 
torts;  and  authority  of  husband  over  wife.  A  brief  summary  of  all  these 
laws  can  be  found  in  The  Legal  Status  of  Women,  United  States  Summary, 
published  by  the  Women's  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
which  can  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  United 
States  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  The  price  is  thirty 
cents.  A  more  complete  and  interesting  account  can  be  found  in  Harriet 
Pilpel  and  Theodora  Zavin's  Your  Marriage  and  the  Law.2 

COMMON-LAW    MARRIAGE 

Decidedly  different  from  either  the  religious  or  civil  marriage  is  the  so- 
called  common-law  marriage,  which  involves  an  agreement  to  live  to- 
gether without  either  a  religious  or  civil  ceremony.  In  a  common-law  mar- 
riage, the  parties  merely  live  together  without  a  wedding.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  a  common-law  marriage  develops  when  the  couple  gain  the  com- 
mon reputation  of  being  married.  This  they  do  by  living  together  for  a 
certain  period,  say  a  year  and  a  day.  Sometimes  a  declaration  is  made  be- 
fore witnesses,  at  other  times  not. 

In  the  past,  under  frontier  conditions,  there  was  more  excuse  for 
common-law  marriages  than  there  is  now.  Many  humbler  marriages  of 
generations  ago  had  to  be  entered  upon  without  benefit  of  clergy.  On  the 
American  frontier  there  was  often  no  clergyman  or  law  officer  available. 
Couples  sometimes  declared  themselves  married  before  witnesses  and  then 
would  arrange  for  a  formal  ceremony  when  a  circuit  rider  or  other  clergy- 
man came  to  the  frontier,  perhaps  a  year  or  two  later.  Likewise,  in  rural 
England  centuries  ago  common-law  marriages  were  customary  among  the 
agricultural  laborers.  But  conditions  have  now  changed.  Isolation  is  much 
rarer,  and  the  formerly  valid  reasons  for  the  lawfulness  of  such  marriages 
have,  in  general,  disappeared. 


2  Harriet  Pilpel  and  Theodora  Zavin,  Your  Marriage  and  the  Law  (Rinehart  & 
Company,  Inc.,  1952). 
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THE    WEDDING 


The  date  of  the  wedding  is  usually  set  by  the  woman  because  it  is  wise  to 
choose  a  day  that  will  not  conflict  with  the  menstrual  period.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  unwise  to  select  a  date  too  far  in  advance.  If  an  early  hour  in 
the  day  is  chosen,  the  couple  will  be  able  to  reach  their  destination  by  eve- 
ning. 

The  conditions  of  the  wedding,  whether  it  shall  be  large  or  small,  a 
church  or  home  wedding,  and  the  cost  are  largely  within  the  province  of 
the  woman  and  her  relatives.  While  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  general 
rules,  some  reflections  on  these  points  are  in  order. 

One  of  the  moot  points  in  the  discussion  of  wedding  plans  usually 
hinges  on  the  question  whether  there  shall  be  a  large  or  small  wedding. 
Many  times,  questions  of  social  prestige  outweigh  sensible  motives  of 
economy.  The  bride's  parents,  who  ordinarily  bear  the  cost  of  the  wed- 
ding, may  want  to  "make  a  splurge"  even  though  they  cannot  afford  it. 
Perhaps  the  poor  and  rich  both  tend  to  spend  too  much  on  weddings.  Ex- 
travagant weddings  are  in  doubtful  taste.  Both  partners  may  well  ques- 
tion whether  the  cost  of  an  expensive  formal  wedding  might  not  be  more 
prudently  invested  in  home  equipment  or  even  in  home  ownership  if  the 
place  of  residence  is  likely  to  be  certain  for  some  time.  Moreover,  the  emo- 
tional and  psychological  effort  of  preparing  for  a  large  wedding  just  prior 
to  the  additional  strains  of  intimate  living  together  may  be  unwise.  There 
is  a  healthy  tendency  away  from  the  worries  and  excitement,  trials  and 
flurries  of  the  excessively  formal  and  costly  wedding.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  clearly  a  drift  toward  the  small  and  informal  wedding,  with 
a  few  intimate  friends  of  the  family  as  guests. 

Another  question  that  arises  is  whether  the  ceremony  should  be  re- 
ligious or  civil.  The  answer  will  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  religious 
sentiments.  If  the  bride  wishes  a  formal  church  wedding,  and  the  groom 
dissents,  it  is  probably  wiser  for  him  to  grant  her  wishes,  since  that  is  cus- 
tomary. But  both  religious  and  civil  weddings  are,  of  course,  equally 
binding  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  The  leaders  of  the  more  conservative  re- 
ligious groups  bend  every  effort  to  control  marriage,  for  reasons  they  best 
understand.  In  the  last  analysis,  however,  control  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
state  in  all  Protestant  countries;  priests  and  clergymen  are  bound  by  the 
laws  of  the  state  and  the  country  in  question,  and  they  are  legally  obliged, 
often  under  penalty,  to  report  their  marriages.  Whether  or  not  an  indi- 
vidual wants  to  subject  himself  to  requirements  and  forms  over  and  above 
the  legal  requirements  is  a  matter  of  preference,  custom,  cost,  and  senti- 
ment. 

A  church  wedding  is  ordinarily  much  more  formal;  a  home  wedding 
more  informal.  Many  will  think  that  just  as  strong  a  religious  atmosphere 
can  be  attained  at  home  as  in  church — all  the  religious  atmosphere  that  is 
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desired  in  these  days  of  increasingly  secularized  thought.  Perhaps  so.  But 
this  observation  is  relevant:  The  study  of  success  and  failure  in  marriage 
made  by  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  L.  S.  Cottrell  showed  that  there  was  a 
positive  association  between  having  a  religious  officiant  and  happiness  in 
marriage.  Those  who  had  a  nonreligious  ceremony  were  less  happy  on  the 
average.  Whether  this  result  represents  a  cause  and  effect  relation  is  not 
known.  Perhaps  it  does.  Probably  it  is  not  the  fact  of  having  a  religious 
wedding  that  makes  the  difference.  It  may  be  rather  that  people  who  are 
so  inclined  are  religious  people,  and  they  bring  to  marriage  character 
traits  and  attitudes  that  make  for  adjustment  in  marriage. 

After  the  ceremony,  it  is  wise  to  make  sure  that  the  marriage  is  re- 
corded with  the  proper  legal  authorities.  In  some  states  that  do  not  im- 
pose a  fine  for  such  negligence,  there  is  undue  carelessness.  This  may 
cause  legal  difficulties  later  on.  Many  have  applied  for  passports,  for 
example,  and  have  found  that  the  fact  that  their  birth  was  not  recorded 
proved  burdensome  and  a  source  of  extra  expense.  So  it  can  be  with  a 
failure  to  record  a  marriage. 

THE   HONEYMOON 

The  purpose  of  the  honeymoon  is  to  provide  the  couple  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  start  making  their  new  adjustments  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  One  of  these  is  privacy.  Away  from  the  good  intentions  of  over- 
zealous  friends  and  relatives,  they  can  start  their  new  life  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  adjust  to  one  another,  before  they  are  required  to  adjust  to  all 
their  relatives  and  friends. 

The  choice  of  a  place  is  important.  Rural  people  may  prefer  the  city; 
city  folks  may  find  a  change  in  the  country.  It  is  perhaps  well  that  the 
surroundings  be  new  and  different  but  not  radically  different.  Sometimes 
a  very  severe  change  in  mode  of  life,  such  as  a  long  hiking  trip  or  a  camp- 
ing trip,  which  may  appeal  to  certain  very  romantic  girls,  may  result  in 
overfatigue,  which  creates  irritations  and  sets  the  stage  for  quarrels.  While 
these  are  inevitable  in  the  happiest  of  marriages,  reasonable  people  will 
want  to  prevent  them  to  the  maximum  degree  that  foresight  makes  possi- 
ble. It  is  prudent  to  make  hotel  or  inn  reservations  in  advance. 

Many  people  now  prefer  the  automobile  to  the  train  as  a  means  of 
transportation  both  because  of  the  increased  mobility  it  gives  and  be- 
cause of  the  opportunity  it  offers  for  a  wider  choice  of  residence.  There 
are  also  the  obvious  advantages  in  handling  luggage.  Exuberant  youth 
probably  has  a  tendency  to  take  too-long  automobile  trips.  A  good  rule 
might  be  to  travel  less  and  to  settle  down  more.  But,  here  again,  this  is 
largely  a  matter  of  taste  and  of  energy. 

Some  ambitious  young  men,  under  the  pressure  of  business  and  re- 
sponsibilities, make  the  mistake  of  postponing  their  honeymoon.  This  de- 
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stroys  its  purpose — adjustment  under  relative  isolation.  Moreover,  it  sug- 
gests to  the  wife  that  the  man  considers  marriage  less  important  than  busi- 
ness or  professional  duties  and  thus  induces  wrong  attitudes  at  the  start 
of  the  marriage.  The  policy  of  postponing  the  honeymoon  seems  unwise 
unless  there  are  very  pressing  reasons. 

Costs  must  be  adjusted  to  income.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  just  as 
there  is  very  little  relation  between  income  and  happiness  in  marriage, 
so  there  is  probably  very  little  relation  between  the  level  of  expenses  on 
the  honeymoon  and  the  adequacy  with  which  it  fulfills  its  social  functions 
or  pleases  the  individuals  concerned. 

How  long  should  the  honeymoon  last?  While  this  may  appear  at  first 
glance  to  be  limited  only  by  economic  circumstances,  from  one  week  to 
a  month — at  most  two  months — should  be  sufficient.  It  is  in  the  interests 
of  all  concerned  that  the  husband  should  return  to  some  form  of  productive 
employment  relatively  soon.  In  this  as  in  other  cases  prolonged  idleness 
is  not  conducive  to  social  gain.  Probably  one  or  two  weeks  are  sufficient 
in  most  cases. 

With  reference  to  sex  adjustment  in  the  early  weeks  or  months  of 
marriage,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  patience,  mutual  forbearance  and 
generosity  as  well  as  tact  are  called  for.  While  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  has 
been  written  about  the  importance  of  delicacy  and  gradualness  of  ap- 
proach on  the  part  of  the  man  and  of  the  enduring  shock  which  male  ag- 
gressiveness has  caused  on  the  part  of  some  women,  there  is  a  residue  of 
truth  in  such  claims.  More  is  said  on  this  subject  in  Chapter  Thirteen.  Some 
Utopian  writers  on  sexual  matters  have  advocated  no  sexual  relations  for 
the  first  few  days,  but  this  seems  to  us  fantastic,  Utopian,  and  unrealistic. 
It  is  only  natural  and  proper  that  a  devoted  couple  should  want  to  seal 
their  affection  with  such  a  rite.  The  prudish  who  counsel  otherwise  must 
be  lacking  in  normal  sexual  endowment  or  in  good  judgment  to  take  the 
position  a  few  of  them  do.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  their  advice  is  fortunately 
not  commonly  carried  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  ought  to  recognize  that  many  women, 
through  false  conditioning  in  childhood,  have  gained  erroneous  notions  on 
sexual  matters.  If  so,  patience  and  consideration  are  called  for.  The  ever 
aggressive  male  should  be  willing,  especially  in  matters  of  sexual  technique, 
to  exercise  forbearance  and  to  make  his  requests  gradually,  bringing  the 
other  partner  along  to  recognize  their  importance  for  happy  adjustment. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

THE  ART  OF  LIVING  TOGETHER 


Marriage  assumes  an  arrangement  of  various  roles  between  a  husband  and 
wife.  A  husband  will  also  probably  be  a  son,  a  friend,  an  in-law,  the  bread- 
winner, a  member  of  a  community,  a  father,  and  a  brother.  A  wife  will 
usually  be  a  daughter,  a  friend,  a  housekeeper,  an  in-law,  a  member  of  a 
community,  a  mother,  and  ,a  sister.  There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  the  fact 
that,  when  you  marry,  you  are  marrying  many  different  people  all  within 
the  same  physical  body.  If  we  add  together  all  the  roles  that  men  and 
women  are  called  upon  to  fulfill,  we  can  see  why  all  behavior  is  not  and 
cannot  be  consistent  with  the  behavior  expected  from  a  husband  or  a  wife. 

PROBLEMS   OF    ADJUSTMENT 

Fulfillment  of  marriage  roles.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why 
newlyweds  often  feel  that  they  are  married  to  strangers.  So  often  the  judg- 
ment of  a  husband  or  a  wife  is  actually  based  upon  the  behavior  character- 
istics of  a  sweetheart.  For  example,  before  marriage  Raymond  was  first 
and  foremost  a  fraternity  man.  While  courting,  he  needed  a  girl  who  could 
add  to  his  prestige.  Mary,  his  girl  friend,  was  able  to  bring  him  the  needed 
prestige  because  of  her  beauty.  He  praised  her  for  her  beauty  and  did 
everything  he  could  to  display  it.  After  marriage,  since  Raymond  was  no 
longer  primarily  a  fraternity  man  nor  a  student,  the  emphasis  of  his 
interests  shifted.  He  expected  something  else  from  Mary  as  a  wife.  If 
Mary  had  realized  this  or  just  accepted  the  fact  that  Raymond  was  no 
longer  as  interested  in  her  beauty,  she  wouldn't  have  wondered  why  he 
married  her.  Mary's  needs  as  a  wife  also  shifted.  Before  marriage,  Ray- 
mond interested  Mary  because  he  was  always  the  life  of  the  party.  As  a 
single  girl,  she  admired  such  behavior,  but  as  a  married  woman  she  de- 
plored it  as  unbecoming  a  married  man.  It  was  difficult  for  Raymond  to 
see  the  shift  in  the  roles  he  was  expected  to  play. 

Fulfilling  the  husband-wife  roles  is  just  the  beginning  for  a  married 
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couple.  A  girl  may  have  pictured  her  husband  as  firm,  decisive,  and  resolute. 
He  may  have  acted  that  way  until  the  first  long  visit  with  his  mother, 
when  the  sudden  change  in  his  attitudes  and  behavior  seemed  incompre- 
hensible. Completely  out  of  character,  he  became  a  childish  and  dependent 
person  who  submitted  completely  to  the  wishes  of  his  mother.  It  would  be 
easy  for  his  wife  to  conclude  that  her  husband  was  inconsistent,  unfair, 
and  a  downright  hypocrite  unless  she  was  able  to  realize  that  playing  the 
role  of  husband  can  be  and  often  is  entirely  different  from  playing  the  role 
of  a  son.  The  next  big  surprise  may  be  to  discover  that  a  husband  is  a 
very  different  person  as  a  father,  and  a  wife  very  different  as  a  mother. 

We  must  all  learn,  as  a  part  of  marriage,  to  adjust  to  and  play  the 
various  roles  that  are  thrown  together,  and  that  make  it  impossible  to  live 
simply  as  husband  and  wife.(Flexibility  and  perceptiveness  are  needed  to 
learn  and  understand  the  needs'and  expectations  of  each  role  that  must  be 
filled.  Adjustment  calls  for  cooperation  and  compromise,  as  well  as  for 
a  certain  amount  of  frankness.  Husbands  and  wives  cannot  always  predict 
the  roles  they  are  going  to  have  to  play  nor  how  they  will  behave  when  a  new 
role  must  be  assumed) 

Sometimes  a  newlywed  feels  it  is  necessary  to  devote  all  of  his  or 
her  time  to  the  role  of  being  husband  or  wife.  One  common  example  is 
the  impulse  of  the  wife  to  give  up  her  friendship  circles  and  resign  from 
community  responsibilities  so  that  she  can  devote  all  her  time  to  her  hus- 
band and  home.  Such  an  attitude,  if  maintained  for  any  length  of  time,  is 
likely  to  lead  to  difficulty.  This  type  of  mistake  can  be  avoided  if  there 
is  a  realization  that  marriage  is  but  one  part  of  life,  that  the  husband  or 
wife  role  is  but  one  of  many  roles.  Marriage  is  a  strong  and  reliable  institu- 
tion, but  it  is  not  intended  to  serve  all  our  needs  or  occupy  all  our  time. 

Development  of  complementary  ways  of  living.  A  married 
couple  face  the  world  as  a  team.  They  are  married  because  they  sincerely 
believe  they  can  achieve  more  in  this  world  together  than  they  can  alone. 
Where  one  partner  is  weak,  the  other  may  be  strong;  when  one  is  foolish, 
the  other  may  be  wise;  if  one  is  a  spendthrift,  the  other  may  be  frugal. 
The  advantages  of  developing  such  a  working  relation  are  obvious.  Fol- 
lowing are  a  few  suggestions  that  might  be  helpful  in  making  your  marriage 
a  complementary  relation,  which,  according  to  the  dictionary,  means 
"mutually  supplying  each  other's  lack." 

1 .  Recognize  and  admit  your  own  weaknesses.  This  is  not  always  easy  to 
do  because  we  hate  to  admit  our  shortcomings.  You  can  be  assured, 
however,  that  you  will  not  be  the  only  person  in  your  family  who  falls 
short  of  perfection.  You  may  find,  to  your  great  relief,  that  your  mate 
knows  about  your  weakness  and  has  already  accepted  it  as  part  of  the 
bargain  in  marrying  you. 

2.  Let  each  mate  define  his  own  weakness.  You  can  make  someone  aware 
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of  a  weakness,  but  you  can't  force  him  to  acknowledge  it.  This  must 
come  from  self-realization. 

3.  Be  sure  you  are  not  projecting  your  own  weakness  onto  your  mate. 
This  is  very  easy  to  do  and  is  sometimes  too  unconscious  for  you  to 
detect.  If  your  mate  suggests  you  are  only  fooling  yourself,  take  an 
honest  inward  look. 

4.  Recognize  the  possibility  that  both  of  you  can  have  the  same  difficulties. 
If,  for  example,  both  have  the  tendency  to  be  late,  you  will  probably 
arrive  late  at  parties  and  appointments  regularly.  To  blame  each  other 
is  futile,  but  a  program  of  mutual  assistance  might  help  the  family  to 
change  its  ways. 

5.  Recognize  that  your  spouse's  strengths  and  weaknesses  can  change. 
When  it  happens,  be  willing  to  share  the  responsibility  you  have  been 
shouldering  alone.  Recognition  of  change  with  the  acceptance  of  more 
responsibility  encourages  new  maturity. 

6.  Build  a  division  of  labor  according  to  each  person's  abilities  and  the 
family's  particular  situation  rather  than  follow  the  traditional  division 
of  labor.  We  stated  earlier  that  there  has  always  been  a  division  of  labor 
between  male  and  female,  but  a  universal  code  for  division  has  never 
been  discovered.  It  may  seem  ridiculous,  from  the  traditional  point  of 
view,  for  a  man  to  cook  the  food  or  clean  the  house,  but  fortunately 
tradition  is  no  longer  as  influential  as  it  has  been. 

7.  Review  periodically  the  division  of  labor  in  the  family.  There  are  many 
things,  not  the  least  of  which  are  children,  that  make  it  necessary  to 
revise  household  plans. 

Adjustment  to  routine.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  destroy 
the  idea  that  after  marriage  everybody  lives  happily  ever  after.  Marriage 
brings  with  it  many  undesirable  aspects.  The  acceptance  of  daily  routine 
would  be  put  into  this  category  by  many  people.  Marriage  requires  cer- 
tain routines.  Routine  can  either  be  a  servant  or  a  master  in  the  home.  If  it 
is  viewed  as  a  master,  a  person  will  constantly  be  fighting  it.  Meals  will 
often  be  late.  Forgetfulness  will  be  used  also  as  a  means  of  escaping  neces- 
sary duties.  When  this  happens,  the  family  is  likely  to  suffer  from  quarrels  or 
at  least  hidden  hostilities  indirectly  expressed.  Marriage  will  become  more 
and  more  a  burden.  On  the  other  hand,  if  routine  is  seen  as  a  servant  to 
complete  efficiently  the  daily  work  that  every  marriage  involves,  the  work 
will  seem  easier  and  there  will  be  time  for  pleasurable  family  activities. 

Sometimes  routine  is  mistaken  for  monotony.  Routine  may  be  mo- 
notonous, but  it  can  also  be  just  routine.  Monotony  can  be  avoided  by 
making  changes  in  routines  and  by  constantly  restudying  routines  to  im- 
prove, shorten,  or  eliminate  them.  A  housewife,  for  example,  could  shift 
her  daily  schedule  from  time  to  time,  or  she  might  ask  for  help  from  her 
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husband  or  even  a  hired  helper.  To  lead  anyone  to  believe  that  monotony 
can  be  avoided  in  marriage  would  be  unwise.  The  question  is  whether  it 
will  dominate  the  routine  or  be  minimized  and  accepted  as  a  regular  part 
of  daily  living,  with  the  realization  that  there  is  routine  in  any  job.  At  least 
there  is  variety  in  homemaking  with  its  thousands  of  different  tasks. 

Expression  of  affection.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  many  women  ex- 
pect more  affection  than  they  receive  from  their  husbands.  During  the 
courtship  period,  they  wonder  how  to  keep  men  from  showering  them 
with  too  many  kisses;  after  marriage,  they  wonder  how  they  can  get  a  few 
more.  Many  women  complain  that  the  only  time  a  man  will  kiss  her  is 
when  he  desires  sexual  intercourse.  One  woman  backed  up  her  com- 
plaint with  the  following  story:  In  the  midst  of  her  morning  housework, 
her  husband  and  his  friend  asked  her  to  stop  and  make  them  a  cup  of 
coffee.  As  it  turned  out,  the  friend  was  a  salesman  who  wanted  her  to  spend 
her  savings,  which  had  come  from  her  own  earnings,  for  a  trailer.  They 
could  use  the  trailer  for  their  yearly  vacation,  and  the  husband  could  use 
it  each  week  end  for  fishing  trips.  When  she  refused,  her  husband  sulked 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  During  the  evening,  the  wife  was  upset  from  the 
disagreement  and  from  work.  As  they  prepared  for  bed,  the  husband 
kissed  her  for  the  first  time  in  three  days.  She  said  she  could  not  interpret 
such  kisses  as  affection  or  love.  "Why,"  she  asked,  "can't  he  show  his  love 
and  affection  at  other  times  as  well,  and  in  various  ways?" 

Major  decisions.  Every  major  decision  should  be  made  by  both 
husband  and  wife,  in  the  interests  of  both  partners  and  the  entire  family 
rather  than  in  the  individual  and  selfish  interests  of  any  one.  Many  people 
never  reach  the  level  of  maturity  that  brings  satisfaction  in  family  decisions 
mutually  made.  But  when  decisions  are  thus  made,  and  mistakes  later  ap- 
pear, ill  will  is  reduced,  for  responsibility  is  shared. 

Mrs.  Gladys  H.  Groves  indicates  the  nature  of  the  superior  satisfac- 
tion of  mutuality  in  decisions  in  the  following  homely  illustration. 

Mary  wants  to  buy  a  car,  just  as  John  is  reckoning  that  the  time  has  come  to 
build  a  house.  Or  perhaps  he  wants  to  invest  money  in  professional  or  business 
advancement  at  the  precise  moment  when  she  realizes  she  wants  a  child.  In 
either  situation,  the  particular  couple  involved  have  to  weigh  delicately  the  effect 
on  their  joint  enterprise  of  the  conflicting  courses  of  action.  Much  as  Mary  may 
crave  a  child  or  a  car,  she  might  not  be  able  to  enjoy  either  if  she  got  it,  unless 
John  were  ready  to  share  in  her  delight.  Nor  could  he,  overruling  her  against 
her  will,  find  in  his  choice  of  home-owning  or  personal-career  investment  the 
satisfaction  he  had  expected.  They  two,  and  nobody  else,  can  make  the  decision 
to  fit  their  marriage. 

Common  friends.  Locke's  study  showed  that  the  number  of  friends 
a  couple  have  in  common  is  closely  associated  with  marital  adjustment.1 


1  Harvey  J.  Locke,  Predicting  Adjustment  in  Marriage:  A  Comparison  of  a  Di- 
vorced and  a  Happily  Married  Group  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1951), 
p.  234. 
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It  seems  reasonable  then  that  the  newly  married  couple  will  devote  time 
to  the  selection  and  entertainment  of  common  friends.  Courtship  activities 
may  have  solved  these  problems,  but  if  a  couple  have  moved  to  a  new  resi- 
dence or  still  have  two  sets  of  friends,  time  and  effort  spent  in  choosing 
common  friends  are  well  worth  while. 

You  can  find  new  friends  in  a  number  of  places.  The  neighborhood 
is  one  of  the  most  convenient  sources.  If  it  is  a  long-settled  neighborhood, 
it  will  have  well-organized  groups.  You  may  need  the  help  of  a  friend 
to  introduce  you  into  some  of  these  groups,  but  if  you  don't  force  yourself 
and  still  let  it  be  known  that  you  wish  to  be  friendly,  the  conservatism  of 
established  groups  need  not  be  a  serious  barrier.  In  newer  neighborhoods, 
there  is  a  definite  need  for  leaders  to  organize  groups.  There  will  probably 
be  many  families  without  sufficient  friends.  Many  people  have  complained 
that  people  in  the  more  transitory  neighborhoods  are  not  friendly.  It  is  a 
good  guess  that  the  loneliness  of  these  people  is  often  mistaken  for  un- 
friendliness. Extra  efforts  to  be  friendly  usually  bring  friendly  relations. 
There  are  other  sources  of  friends.  Chapter  Twenty-four  discusses  such 
institutions  as  the  church  and  the  school.  If  you  wish  to  pursue  this  point 
further,  turn  to  that  chapter. 

The  "other"  woman  or  man.  It  is  sometimes  a  shock  to  married 
people  to  realize  that  they  can  be  interested  in  and  attracted  to  someone 
else.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  happy  in  marriage,  their  eyes,  minds, 
and  feelings  sometimes  wander.  They  may  even  wonder  what  would  hap- 
pen if  they  were  single  again.  When  this  happens,  there  may  be  various 
consequences.  A  person  may  feel  ashamed  of  his  feelings.  His  partner  may 
be  subject  to  feelings  of  jealousy  and  insecurity.  There  might  be  some 
quarreling  and  threats  to  retaliate.  An  alternative  is  for  them  both  to 
recognize  that  this  can  happen  and  does  happen  in  many  marriages.  It  does 
not  mean  the  end  of  the  marriage  or  the  loss  of  respect  and  love. 

The  recognition  that  other  people  can  be  interesting  and  exciting  even 
if  one  is  married  does  not  carry  with  it  the  permission  to  translate  such 
interests  into  action  that  is  contrary  to  the  accepted  mode  of  marital  be- 
havior. It  does  mean  that  because  such  feelings  are  recognized,  they  may 
be  easier  to  understand  and  control.  They  may  even  be  enjoyed  for  what 
they  are.  In  some  instances,  a  person  may  find  it  necessary  to  alter  the  cir- 
cumstances in  order  to  keep  himself  from  "going  overboard."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  attraction  may  be  just  a  passing  fancy,  which  is  accepted  as  a  part 
of  life. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  if  the  interest  should  lead  to  a  kiss  in  the 
kitchen  or  even  an  affair  arises  in  many  people's  minds.  Stories,  gossip,  and 
even  the  Kinsey  reports  suggest  that  such  a  problem  can  arise  in  almost 
any  family.  The  answers  range  from  the  traditional  rejection  of  one's  mate 
to  an  attitude  of  indifference.  What  the  answer  should  be  is  the  problem 
of  the  individual  couple,  so  different  is  each  situation.  On  the  one  hand, 
John  Levy  and  Ruth  Munroe  tell  about  the  wife  who  almost  unknowingly 
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and  yet  deliberately  drove  her  husband  to  an  affair  with  a  friend.  Then,  in 
a  virtuous  manner,  she  condemned  him  and  announced  her  intentions  to 
leave.2  It  seems  fair  to  ask  who  was  to  blame.  Nevertheless,  if  an  affair 
is  an  excuse  for  breaking  a  marriage,  it  is  a  well-accepted  one,  and  the 
blame  is  usually  placed  upon  the  wandering  mate.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
an  affair  is  the  result  of  circumstances  that  show  no  deliberate  intent  to 
hurt  the  partner  or  break  the  marriage,  it  can  be  asked:  Does  the  affair 
mean  more  than  the  marriage?  How  will  it  affect  the  future? 

How  much  one  believes  in  the  principle  of  forgiveness  will  play  a 
role  in  solving  this  problem,  as  will  the  question  of  how  the  wandering 
member  of  the  family  feels.  His  or  her  attitude  is  no  less  important. 
More  important  seems  to  be  the  ability  of  both  partners  to  understand  each 
other,  and  when  a  solution  to  the  problem  has  been  decided  upon,  to  have 
no  lingering  feelings  of  resentment  or  revenge  that  haven't  been  aired  and 
discussed.  To  say  that  what  happened  didn't  matter  may  be  unrealistic 
for  most  people,  but  to  say  that  the  answer  decided  upon  is  honest  is  not 
beyond  possibility. 

Some  people  will  want  to  discuss  ways  of  preventing  such  distressing 
situations.  Should  a  man  or  woman  be  exposed  to  constant  temptation? 
One  man  said  he  could  trust  his  wife  anywhere  because  their  sexual  ad- 
justment was  complete.  A  friend  retorted  that  often  the  people  who  find 
the  greatest  satisfaction  in  the  sexual  relation  feel  the  pressure  of  outside 
attraction  the  most.  The  more  inhibited  and  less  passionate  people,  he  went 
on  to  say,  find  control  easy  because  there  isn't  so  much  to  control.  In  an- 
other marriage,  it  seemed  rather  obvious  that  the  husband's  constant 
suspicion  of  his  wife  really  was  a  projection  of  his  own  desires  for  an 
affair.  We  have  a  tendency  to  judge  others  as  we  really  judge  ourselves. 
When  all  the  arguments  have  been  presented,  each  couple  is  still  left  with 
the  decision  of  what  to  do. 

Who  is  "right"?  Married  couples  always  run  the  risk  of  involving 
themselves  in  the  endless  argument  of  who  is  right.  Sometimes  they  reach 
the  point  at  which  they  would  rather  be  right  than  married.  The  home  is 
changed  into  a  courtroom  where  charges  and  countercharges  are  hurled 
back  and  forth  with  accompanying  evidence.  The  arguments  become  end- 
less and  involved;  the  original  point  of  disagreement  becomes  lost  in 
emotional  quarreling. 

The  more  one  stands  on  the  side  lines  and  watches  these  battles,  the 
more  he  is  inclined  to  borrow  an  observation  made  by  men  in  the  army. 
They  said  that  in  the  army  there  was  a  right  way,  a  wrong  way,  and  the 
army  way.  This  seems  to  be  true  of  marriage.  A  married  way  is  something 
different  from  individual  opinions  of  what  is  right  and  wrong.  Nothing  can 


2  John  Levy  and  Ruth  Munroe,  The  Happy  Family  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
Inc.,  1938). 
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be  right  in  marriage  unless  both  parties  agree  to  it.  Any  way  that  causes 
serious  disagreement  can  be  considered  the  wrong  way.  In  other  words, 
ways  of  doing  things,  opinions,  and  attitudes  cannot  be  right  in  marriage 
unless  both  partners  think  they  are  right. 

"Rightness"  in  marriage  depends  upon  one's  point  of  view.  Thus 
agreement  is  arrived  at  by  understanding  the  other  person's  way  of  looking 
at  things.  This  means  putting  yourself  into  his  shoes,  so  to  speak.  When 
both  people  attempt  to  do  this,  there  is  likely  to  be  understanding  of  previ- 
ous misunderstandings,  and  the  desire  to  be  right  usually  disappears.  The 
initial  tendency  to  quarrel  over  who  is  right  changes  to  an  attempt  to  de- 
cide what  is  right — together.  This  can  be  done  by  developing  a  mutual  point 
of  view,  which  comes  from  sharing  the  individual  points  of  view  originally 
brought  to  the  marriage.  The  old  adage  that  nobody  ever  wins  an  argument 
seems  particularly  pertinent  whenever  the  question  of  "who  is  right"  arises 
within  a  marriage. 

HINTS    FOR   ADJUSTMENT 

Talk  things. .qui.  There  is  a  difference  between  talking  things  out 
and  making  marriage  a  debating  society.  It  takes  skill  and  special  training 
to  come  out  of  a  real  debate  without  bad  feelings.  In  his  preliminary  in- 
vestigation of  marital  happiness,  Terman  concluded  that  among  the  545 
attitudes  or  personality  traits  he  studied,  "the  greatest  single  danger  to 
marital  happiness  is  for  one  spouse  to  like  and  the  other  to  dislike  to 
argue."  3 

Despite  the  fact  that  arguments  make  for  unhappiness,  it  ought  to  be 
possible  for  two  fair-minded  and  affectionate  people  to  explore  the  areas 
and  causes  of  disagreement  without  bad  feeling.  When  disagreements  arise, 
every  attempt  should  be  made  to  face  the  issues  frankly  and  to  be  realistic. 
Above  all,  talk  things  out  and  do  not  sulk.  Sulking  never  solved  any  prob- 
lem. An  attempt  to  understand  the  point  of  view  of  another  has  worked 
frequently. 

A  frank  and  unemotional  examination  of  the  relative  merits  of  this  or 
that  form  of  conduct,  accompanied  by  deliberate  suppression  of  temper,  if 
there  is  a  temper,  will  help.  It  might  even  be  wise  to  put  down  on  a  card 
the  reasons  for  doing  or  not  doing  a  certain  thing,  giving  relative  weight 
to  these  reasons  and  balancing  the  account.  There  is  danger  in  such  a 
scheme,  however.  If  one  partner  is  a  better  arguer  than  the  other,  the 
latter  may  persistently  be  downed.  After  a  while,  the  defeated  partner 
will  get  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  and  will  probably  suppress  antagonisms, 
which  may  be  more  undesirable  than  overt  expression. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  differences  be  settled  before  either 

8  Lewis  M.  Terman  and  others,  Psychological  Factors  in  Marital  Happiness  (New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1938),  p.  29. 
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partner  goes  to  sleep.  There  is  no  use  in  carrying  a  dispute  over  from 
one  day  to  another.  A  good  rule  is :  Settle  them  before  you  "drop  off." 

It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  to  talk  things  out.  Yet  there  is  something  to 
be  said  for  quarreling  them  out  if  that  is  the  only  way  emotional  tension 
can  be  relieved.  As  R.  E.  Baber  says, 

There  are  actually  times  when  quarreling  may  clear  the  air  better  than  calm  dis- 
cussion: first,  it  relieves  both  parties  of  pent-up  emotions;  second,  it  shows  each 
how  deeply  the  other  feels  on  the  point  in  question,  opening  the  eyes  to  the 
necessity  of  reaching  an  acceptable  agreement.  On  the  other  side  of  the  argu- 
ment, a  quarrel  very  easily  gets  out  of  hand,  just  because  it  gives  vent  to  emo- 
tions, and  things  may  be  said  that  leave  scars  for  life.  For  that  reason  one  might 
say  that  quarreling  should  be  used  with  discretion,  but  there  is  little  conviction 
that  it  will  be  so  used.  Quarrels  are  not  rationally  planned  and  conducted — they 
start  by  spontaneous  combustion.  It  takes  more  skill  and  will  than  most  people 
have  to  turn  the  heat  thus  generated  to  constructive  rather  than  destructive  pur- 
poses.4 

Give  in  on  nonessentials.  A  great  many  of  the  arguments  and 
much  of  the  tension  in  married  life  arise  over  contentions,  the  importance 
of  which  is  only  imaginary  or,  at  best,  exaggerated.  After  every  effort  has 
been  made  at  understanding,  at  frank,  open-minded  discussion,  at  creative 
integration,  it  may  come  down  to  the  point  that  we  shall  have  to  give  up 
this  or  that  particular  desire.  Many  conflicts  are  actually  so  trivial  that  they 
are  not  worth  the  time  and  energy  to  resolve  them.  In  such  a  case  it  will 
economize  energy  and  save  tempers  if  we  simply  "give  in."  Probably  this 
will  occur  with  both  partners.  If  it  becomes  a  fifty-fifty  proposition,  much 
is  gained  and  very  little  lost.  Insisting  upon  every  detailed  point  of  desire 
brings  exasperation,  not  cooperation.  And  once  a  matter  is  dropped,  it 
should  be  dropped  permanently. 

Give  understanding  a  chance  to  replace  resentment  or  un- 
fulfilled anticipations.  Whenever  hate  and  resentment  enter,  under- 
standing departs.  Hornell  Hart  reminds  us  that 

emotions  of  enmity  distort  one's  vision  and  impel  one  toward  actions  and  words 
that  are  not  wise.  When  one  person  feels  resentment  against  another,  the  other 
is  likely  to  feel  resentment  in  return. This  intensifies  the  first  resentment,  and  so 
the  hatred  grows.  Someone  has  to  break  the  vicious  cycle.5 

Why  wait  for  the  other  marital  partner  to  do  it?  It  is  best  to  forgive  and 
forget  some  nonessentials  that  cannot  otherwise  be  resolved. 

Do  what  you  can  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  humor.  Sometimes 
the  funny  aspects  of  a  disagreement  can  be  emphasized  to  good  advantage 


4  Ray  E.  Baber,  Marriage  and  the  Family  (2d  ed.;  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  Inc.,  1953),  p.  179. 

5  Hornell  Hart,  "Detour  around  Reno,"  in  The  Good  Housekeeping  Marriage 
Book,  William  F.  Bigelow,  ed.  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1938). 
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by  those  who  have  a  talent  for  it.  We  suppose  there  is  little  that  a  person  can 
actually  do  by  way  of  developing  a  sense  of  humor,  if  it  is  lacking,  but  an 
attempt  might  prove  both  surprising  and  rewarding.  There  is  nothing  that 
will  cure  a  trivial  difference  or  tension  like  laughing  it  off. 

Reduce  or  eliminate  unnecessary  sources  of  annoyance. 
Some  of  these  are  physical  and  more  or  less  easily  eliminated.  Others  are 
personality  peculiarities,  less  easily  changed,  but  which  may  be  modified 
by  the  techniques  discussed  below. 

That  rug  you  slipped  on  and  cursed  could  be  replaced.  You  could 
budget  for  the  wheezy  vacuum  cleaner  or  decrepit  stove  that  brings  ill 
temper  to  the  housewife.  The  little  common  annoyances  that  the  husband 
neglects,  like  dripping  or  leaky  faucets,  he  could  get  around  to  taking  care 
of.  Some  of  the  items  may  require  budgetary  planning. 

Very  few  people  can  stand  deflation  of  personality  without  resent- 
ment. Are  you  in  the  habit  of  criticizing  your  mate  before  others  or  even 
when  you  are  alone?  If  a  wife,  do  you,  for  example,  insist  upon  forms  of 
recreation  anathema  to  him?  Do  you  contrast  him  with  others  more  suc- 
cessful, more  amiable,  who  do  not  have  this  or  that  character  defect?  Are 
you  constantly  bringing  up  his  past  failure  in  business,  that  mistake  he 
made  in  the  purchase  of  something?  Do  you  remind  him  of  the  time  he 
made  a  faux  pas  and  was  laughed  at  by  his  group?  Are  you  constantly  or 
unwittingly  reviving  old  tensions?  This  kind  of  behavior  leads  to  dissension, 
unhappiness,  and  marital  disharmony. 

A  practical  suggestion  is  this:  Make  a  list,  day  by  day,  of  the  things 
that  annoy  your  mate,  whether  you  think  the  annoyances  are  justifiably 
resented  or  not.  That  makes  no  difference  for  the  time  being.  You  may 
find  yourself  accumulating  several  items  in  the  course  of  a  month.  Then 
dispassionately  examine  the  list  and  attempt  to  modify  the  manifestations 
of  your  character  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  (Notice  that  we  said  manifes- 
tations, not  the  essence  of  character  itself.)  With  some  changes  you  will 
succeed;  with  others  you  will  fail.  Whatever  modifications  you  make  will 
smooth  the  way  for  increased  marital  harmony. 

If  you  can  induce  your  mate  to  follow  the  same  procedure,  that  will 
be  so  much  clear  gain.  But  do  not  expect  or  insist  upon  it. 

Enlarge  your  areas  of  agreement  and  discover  new  ones. 
When  purposes  are  incompatible  with  one  another,  tension,  if  not  con- 
flict, will  arise.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  keep  your  fundamental  purposes 
and  still  reach  your  ends  by  somewhat  modifying  the  means.  This  process 
may  be  called  creative  integration  of  purposes  and  objectives.  Hornell 
Hart  has  very  shrewdly  illustrated  the  truth  of  this  principle  and  a  useful 
technique  of  adjustment  in  this  passage. 

The  projects  and  purposes  of  a  husband  and  wife  often  conflict  even  when 
their  desires  and  motives  are  in  harmony.  Very  well,  go  back  of  the  purposes  to 
the  underlying  desires,  and  build  new  projects  and  purposes  on  which  you  can 
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unite.  Suppose  that  one  of  you  wants  to  go  to  the  movie  down  on  the  corner  and 
the  other  just  hates  the  idea.  Very  well;  that  is  a  conflict.  But  if  you  search  open- 
mindedly,  you  will  probably  find  some  underlying  agreement.  Perhaps,  though 
you  disagree  about  this  particular  movie,  you  both  are  craving  to  see  some  good 
movie;  and  if  you  look  up  the  advertisements,  you  can  find  one  that  will  delight 
you  both.  Or  perhaps  the  essential  desires  of  each  will  be  fulfilled  best  if  you  stay 
home  tonight  to  catch  up  on  your  sleep,  and  then  go  to  a  movie  tomorrow  night. 
Or  perhaps  one  of  you  dislikes  the  idea  of  any  movie  at  all,  but  both  of  you  want 
to  go  out  for  the  evening;  then  doubtless  you  can  find  some  other  entertainment 
that  will  satisfy  both. 

Somewhere  back  of  the  surface  disagreement,  lies  a  deeper  agreement  if  you 
will  seek  it  patiently  and  lovingly.  And  this  applies  not  only  to  a  little  dispute 
over  movies,  but  to  all  the  greater  controversies  that  husband  and  wife  confront. 
Where  shall  we  move?  How  shall  we  get  along  on  the  family  income?  What 
religious  training  shall  we  give  the  children?  Shall  Mary  be  permitted  to  have 
that  Jones  boy  come  to  the  house?  No  matter  how  perplexing  the  disagreement 
may  be,  there  is  a  best  possible  solution  for  all  concerned  if  we  will  seek  it 
understandingly  and  in  the  spirit  of  love.6 

THE   NEED   FOR   ETHICAL    MATURITY 

Recent  studies  of  the  personality  traits  that  make  for  happy  marriage  have 
shown  the  importance  of  what  might  be  termed  a  benevolent  attitude  in 
contributing  to  marital  happiness.  People  who  are  interested  in  others  be- 
sides themselves,  who  have  strongly  developed  "other-regarding"  senti- 
ments, who  have  sympathies  for  the  underdog,  who  are  interested  in  so- 
cial improvement,  who  rarely  put  their  own  interest  first  at  all  costs,  possess 
qualities  of  character  useful  for  adjustment  in  marriage.  The  reason  is 
that  they  will  consider  with  an  open  mind  another's  point  of  view.  They 
are  capable  of  sympathy  and  they  are  capable  of  understanding  their  mate's 
point  of  view,  because  it  is  a  part  of  their  habitual  thinking  to  put  them- 
selves in  the  places  of  others.  How  can  a  person  be  interested  in  "uplift" — 
a  much-abused,  yet  needed,  word — unless  he  is  able  to  sympathize  with 
and  understand  the  predicament  of  others?  It  is  easy  to  see  the  rationality 
and  importance  of  the  benevolent  trait  in  marriage.  It  is  not  synonymous 
exactly  with  self-sacrifice,  certainly  not  with  self-effacement  or  extreme  self- 
sacrifice.  It  arises  from  an  inherent  or  developed  sense  of  justice.  Those 
who  are  just  in  their  relations  with  others  are  likely  to  find  the  attitude  re- 
ciprocated, at  least  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  similar  interests  or  who 
have  affection  for  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  need  ethical  maturity  in  marriage.  The 
problem  is  how  to  achieve  it.  By  ethical  maturity  is  meant  the  willingness 
to  respect  the  growing  personality  of  others,  respect  for  difference,  not 
simply  toleration  of  it.  Ethical  maturity  involves  treating  others  as  ends 


9  Ibid.,  pp.  108-109. 
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in  themselves,  not  as  means  to  your  ends.  It  involves  treating  others  with 
justice,  consideration,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  in  them  the 
expression  of  the  more  highly  developed  and  socially  agreeable  side  of 
their  personality.  Even  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  when  we  are  in  con- 
tact with  those  for  whom  we  have  no  special  affection,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  we  conduct  ourselves  in  such  a  manner  that  we  bring  out  the  best 
rather  than  the  worst  in  others.  How  much  more  important  is  this  in  mar- 
riage! 

Because  we  live  in  an  age  of  increasing  secularism,  extremists  and 
cynics,  when  they  throw  overboard  religious  mysticism  and  irrationality, 
have  a  tendency  to  discard  also  the  essentially  ethical  element  in  religion. 
This  is  most  unfortunate.  We  cannot  get  along  without  some  code.  All 
history  proves  this.  There  never  was  a  group  of  people  living  together 
and  developing  enough  teamwork  to  get  a  living  who  did  not  have  some 
code  of  ethical  relations.  It  is  therefore  utter  nonsense  to  throw  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath.  In  rejecting  religious  mysticism,  irrationality,  social 
injustice,  class  feeling,  narcotized  social  conscience,  and  the  other  anti- 
social manifestations  of  reactionary  religion,  some  people  have  gone  too 
far.  This  is  often  the  case  with  social  reactions.  There  is  need  to  restore 
a  balance  and  to  realize  that  the  ethical  residue  in  religion  must  be  re- 
tained (perhaps  refined  and  retained). 

Successful  marriage  without  a  code  of  ethics  is  unthinkable.  It  is  no 
more  possible  than  is  business  without  a  code,  no  matter  how  crude.  We 
would  have  chaos  in  the  business  world  if  we  had  no  rules,  for  example,  on 
property  and  contracts.  We  must  have  rules  of  the  game  in  marriage.  Those 
who  have  come  to  think  otherwise  have  distorted  vision  and  judgment. 
Much  nonsense  has  been  written  on  the  spiritual  side  of  marriage.  But, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  there  is  an  ethical  requirement  in  personal 
relations  in  marriage  that  cannot  be  neglected  except  at  the  cost  of  ad- 
justment and  happiness,  not  to  mention  society's  interests  in  the  social  in- 
stitution of  marriage. 

The  suggestions  that  have  been  made  in  this  chapter  may  help  to 
reduce  friction,  but,  in  the  last  analysis,  adjustment  and  happiness  in  mar- 
riage depend  on  proper  mating,  on  selection  for  temperament,  and  on  the 
socialization  and  emotional  maturity  or  emotional  stability  of  the  partners 
concerned.  Respect,  love,  companionship,  broad-mindedness,  ability  to 
give  and  take,  and  a  sense  of  humor  are  great  aids  in  the  smooth  running 
of  a  happy  marriage. 
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CHAPTER    TWELVE 

PERSONALITY  IN  MARRIAGE 


Discussion  of  personality  in  marriage  often  boils  down  to  one  fundamental 
question,  "Why  do  some  people  make  a  go  of  marriage  while  others  fail?" 
We  would  say  that  some  marriages  succeed  for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  The  two  personalities  involved  understand  each  other. 

2.  They  are  able  to  satisfy  many  of  each  other's  needs. 

3.  They  have  respect  for  each  other. 

4.  They  share  feelings  with  each  other. 

5.  They  share  pleasurable  activities. 

6.  They  allow  for  change  and  growth  in  each  other. 

7.  They  are  honest  with  one  another. 

8.  They  share  similar  ideas  of  what  is  right  and  wrong. 

9.  They  have  common  goals. 

10.  They  serve  as  accurate  mirrors  and  guides  to  each  other. 

ASPECTS   OF    A   SUCCESSFUL    MARRIAGE 

Understanding.  (Understanding  in  marriage  is  a  prerequisite  for 
happiness.  If  one  could  eavesdrop  on  a  conference  between  an  estranged 
husband  and  wife  with  a  marriage  counselor,  he  would  often  hear  such 
remarks  as,  "I  didn't  know  you  cared  about  that,"  or  "I  thought  you  were 
only  joking,"  or  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me  what  you  meant?"  One  couple 
said  they  had  watched  television  in  almost  complete  silence  during  their 
nights  at  home  because  each  had  thought  the  other  had  no  desire  to  talk. 
They  applied  for  a  divorce  because  they  seemed  like  strangers  to  one  an- 
other. Each  misunderstood  the  other's  reasons  for  being  silent. 

It  would  be  Utopian  to  expect  a  husband  and  wife  to  understand 
each  other  completely — that  is  never  achieved.  The  difference  between  a 
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happy  couple  and  one  seeking  divorce  is  a  matter  of  degree.  Furthermore, 
the  degree  of  difference  is  not  always  constant.  As  worry,  self-preoccupa- 
tion, fatigue,  and  other  distracting  factors  enter  the  family  relationships, 
so  will  understanding  decrease.  Sometimes,  serious  trouble  arises  from  a 
single  misunderstanding  and,  at  other  times,  from  a  series  of  minor  mis- 
understandings. 

( In  order  to  facilitate  understanding,  each  act  should  be  considered 
from'  several  points  of  view)  What  does  it  mean  to  the  perpetrator?  What 
does  it  mean  to  the  spouse?  A  husband  may  smile  at  his  wife  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  but  if  she  decides  he  is  laughing  at  her,  there  is  a  mis- 
understanding. The  short-circuiting  of  the  communication  process  some- 
times results  from  the  difference  in  the  intellectual  and  emotional  mean- 
ing of  an  act.  A  husband  tells  his  wife  he  is  hungry,  which  is  not  difficult 
for  most  wives  to  understand.  What  they  sometimes  miss  is  the  emotional 
meaning  of  the  statement.  "I'm  hungry"  may  also  mean  "Why  in  the 
blazes  isn't  dinner  ready?  If  you  realized  how  hard  I've  worked,  you'd 
sympathize  enough  to  have  dinner  ready."  If  a  wife  fails  to  pick  up  this 
unvoiced  emotional  meaning,  serious  misunderstanding  may  result.  Emo- 
tional misunderstandings  jam  the  communication  lines  of  unhappily  mar- 
ried couples  so  thoroughly  that  they  reach  a  point  at  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  answer  simple  yes-or-no  questions.  A  married  couple  will  do  well 
to  remember  that  it  is  not  the  act  itself  that  is  important;  it  is  the  meaning 
of  the  act. 

Understanding  doesn't  always  bring  agreement.  It  may  also  be  used 
to  make  disagreements  tolerable  and  acceptable.  After  feelings  and  needs 
have  been  adequately  expressed  and  understood,  a  husband  and  wife  may 
decide  to  disagree  and  accept  different  points  of  view  within  the  household. 
Understanding  can  also  be  used  to  promote  confidence,  which,  in  turn, 
makes  it  easier  to  express  feelings  and  desires  honestly.  Thus  a  husband  and 
a  wife  who  understand  each  other  have  more  opportunity  to  share  their 
emotions  and  hopes  with  each  other  because  they  are  not  fearful  of  each 
other's  reactions.  The  same  spirit  also  tends  to  increase  spontaneity  and 
freedom  within  a  family. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  understanding  comes  from 
practice  in  communication.  Observe  the  meaningful  glances  that  are  ex- 
changed by  a  couple  who  have  been  married  twenty  years,  and  contrast 
these  with  the  awkwardness  of  an  engaged  couple.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
usually  trained  to  believe  it  is  an  insult  to  a  person  to  ask  what  he  means. 
We  feel  that  we  should  have  understood  him  immediately,  so  we  are  re- 
luctant to  ask.  The  result  is  sometimes  confusion  and  breakdown  of  rela- 
tions, the  marriage  relation  being  no  exception.  We  also  suffer  from  a 
tendency  to  be  wrapped  up  in  ourselves.  We  overestimate  the  extent  to 
which  others  are  watching  or  listening  to  us.  We  become  so  concerned 
with  what  we  will  say  or  do  to  impress  that  we  fail  to  listen  and  understand. 
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The  consequence  is  often  a  maximum  of  behavior  and  a  minimum  of  un- 
derstanding. 

Satisfaction  of  personality  needs.  Brides  have  been  told  they 
can  keep  their  husbands  happy  if  they  give  them  three  meals  a  day  and  a 
comfortable  chair.  This  is  usually  very  poor  advice.  A  person  chooses  a 
particular  mate  because  he  or  she  seems  able  to  satisfy  many  different 
needs. 

Does  marriage,  then,  make  a  person  a  prisoner  of  his  needs?  From 
one  point  of  view  this  is  certainly  true,  and  if  your  mate  exploits  his  in- 
dispensability  in  satisfying  your  needs,  marriage  can  be  a  costly  and  pain- 
ful prison.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  release  you  from  the  pressure  of  your 
needs.  Secure  in  the  knowledge  that  your  basic  needs  will  be  satisfied, 
you  will  be  free  for  creative  activity  and  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  mutual  satisfaction  of  needs  is  an  achievement  and  not  a  gift 
given  with  the  marriage  vows.  First  there  must  be  explatation.  When  should 
I  cheer  my  husband?  Must  I  let  my  wife  cry  on  my  shoulder?  Should  I 
encourage  him  when  he  is  depressed?  Do  her  outbursts  of  temper  make 
her  less  tense?  These  questions  and  many  more  confront  the  newly  mar- 
ried couple. 

Finding  the  answers  calls  for  effort  and  patience,  even  to  the  point 
of  accepting  behavior  that  may  seem  silly.  Sometimes  the  demand  will 
call  for  satisfaction  over  and  over  again,  at  other  times  it  will  be  a  temporary 
desire  that  never  recurs. 

Exploration  of  needs  is  likely  to  be  replaced  by  a  conscious  and  un- 
conscious acceptance  of  the  demands  of  one's  mate  and  more  or  less 
routinized  ways  of  satisfying  them.  The  merits  of  routine  and  habit  are 
well  known  and  should  be  accepted  as  the  normal  development  in  marriage. 
However,  there  are  a  number  of  dangers  inherent  in  it.  The  first  danger 
is  that  a  routine  response  very  often  loses  both  feeling  and  meaning.  The 
good-by  kiss  bestowed  by  the  husband  as  he  leaves  for  work  is  a  good 
example.  For  the  first  few  weeks  or  even  months  the  kiss  is  full  of  warmth 
and  love.  Then  comes  the  morning  when  it  is  forgotten  or  quickly  and 
absentmindedly  bestowed.  More  than  one  wife  has  had  a  tear  in  her  eye 
and  a  doubt  in  her  mind.  She  may  understand  intellectually  why  her  hus- 
band was  in  such  a  hurry,  but  emotionally  her  need  has  not  been  satisfied. 

Another  danger  of  routine  is  that  people  sometimes  tire  of  having 
their  needs  satisfied  the  same  way  year  after  year.  It  might  surprise  George 
to  know  that  his  wife  wishes  he  would  give  her  something  for  her  wedding 
anniversary  besides  the  roses  he  has  so  faithfully  remembered  to  order  for 
the  past  ten  years.  Change  is  as  essential  in  marriage  as  in  running  a  busi- 
ness or  teaching  school.  A  fresh  approach  enlivens  any  relation. 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  in  marriage  is  to  be  aware  of  the  shift- 
ing needs  15Fo~fre*s~paTmeTrThe  changes  may  be  gradual,  but  after  twenty 
years  they  will  seem  drastic  in  comparison  with  the  original  demands.  Many 
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couples  who  fail  to  adjust  to  changes  in  personality  are  candidates  for 
marriage-counseling  services.  Their  situations  seem  so  tragic  because  their 
difficulties  might  have  been  avoided.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bingson  are  typical 
of  this  type  of  maladjustment.  For  eleven  years  they  seemed  to  be  content 
and  happy;  then  their  difficulties  began.  A  brief  picture  of  Mr.  Bingson's 
work  history  gives  a  clue  to  what  was  happening.  He  started  with  a  com- 
pany as  a  promising  business  executive,  full  of  confidence  and  showered 
with  recognition.  He  had  every  reason  to  believe  he  would  receive  a 
major  appointment  within  ten  years.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Bingson, 
World  War  II  delayed  most  major  promotions  in  the  company  for  five  years 
or  more.  He  did  not  see  the  cause  as  external  but  began  to  believe  the 
delay  in  his  promotion  was  due  to  his  personal  inadequacies.  As  he  began 
to  lose  his  self-confidence  he  sought  reassurance  from  his  wife.  For  a 
number  of  reasons  she  failed  to  help  him.  For  one  thing,  she  was  as  dis- 
appointed in  the  postponement  of  promotion  as  he.  However,  there  was 
no  crisis  in  their  family  life  for  another  three  years.  But  in  the  search  for 
reassurance,  Mr.  Bingson  found  the  interest  and  admiration  of  his  secretary 
very  satisfying.  When  the  promotion  finally  came,  the  secretary  received 
the  credit.  Mrs.  Bingson  was  very  much  upset  and  accused  her  husband  of 
having  an  affair  with  the  secretary.  Instead  of  trying  to  prove  that  his  wife 
was  wrong  in  her  accusation,  he  left  her.  It  was  then  that  Mrs.  Bingson 
decided  to  visit  a  marriage  counselor.  She  came  to  realize  how  the  situa- 
tion had  developed,  but  it  was  too  late.  Her  husband  had  taken  final 
steps  for  a  divorce. 

The  need  relation  between  man  and  wife  is  rarely  as  simple  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Bingsons.  It  is  a  complex  and  dynamic  relation,  which  must 
be  constantly  adjusted.  Growing  older,  having  children,  moving  from 
house  to  house,  adjusting  to  change  in  financial  status,  meeting  new  friends, 
and  coping  with  cataclysmic  events,  such  as  war,  are  examples  of  the 
many  factors  that  influence  people's  needs.  So  interdependent  are  the  fac- 
tors influencing  needs  that  the  slightest  change  in  one  may  be  manifested 
in  the  marriage  relation  in  totally  unexpected  ways.  Successful  marriage 
requires  attention  to  this  important  area  of  life. 

Respect.  (Mutual  respect  in  marriage  exists  when  two  personalities 
consider  each  other  worthy  of  esteem,  and  consequently  are  willing  to  re- 
frain from  intruding  upon  each  other's  basic  ways  of  doing  and  feeling. 
Lack  of  respect  is  a  vote  of  no  confidence  and  encourages  a  person  to  in- 
terfere with  the  integrity  of  his  partner's  personality.  *  A  marriage  perme- 
ated with  mutual  respect  is  characterized  by  willingness  on  the  part  of 
each  partner  to  carry  his  share  of  the  load  and  confidence  that  the  mate 
can  do  likewise.  There  is  no  feeling  of  need  for  a  constant  check  to  see  if 
the  other  person  is  shirking  or  falling  down  on  the  job.  There  is  an  under- 
standing that  if  one  finds  his  tasks  too  heavy,  he  will  consult  the  partner 
without  fearing  that  the  mate  will  consider  him  inferior  or  unwilling.  Nor 
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does  he  feel  that  doing  something  in  a  way  that  is  different  from  the  way 
he  himself  would  do  it  is  wrong  or  a  reflection  on  his  own  way  of  doing  it. 
There  is,  rather,  a  joy  and  pride  that  two  different  people  with  two  different 
ways  can  live  together  as  husband  and  wife. 

If  respect  is  lacking  in  marriage,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  live 
up  to  the  marriage  vows.  How  can  you  honor  someone  if  you  can't  re- 
spect him?  How  can  you  love,  obey,  or  cherish?  It  is  debatable  that  a  woman 
speaks  of  love  when  she  says  she  loves  her  husband  because  he  seems  help- 
less and  in  need  of  someone  to  care  for  him.  One  could  easily  argue  that, 
if  he  were  so  helpless  and  in  need  of  constant  care  as  she  implies,  he 
would  need  a  nursemaid  and  would  not  likely  be  held  in  esteem  by  any- 
body. More  than  likely,  she  accepts  the  man  because  he  won't  interfere 
with  her  personality,  because  such  interference  would  threaten  her  per- 
sonal security.  Underneath  her  more  obvious  plan  to  control  her  husband, 
she  is  likely  to  have  only  contempt  and  disgust  for  someone  who  does  not 
assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  manhood.  Thus  in  their  marriage 
there  will  always  be  subtle  displays  of  her  hidden  feelings,  which  will 
shatter  her  pretense  of  love.  As  comfortable  as  the  man  may  be  in  the  role 
of  the  baby,  he  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  feeling  her  contempt.  He  will  be 
caught  between  the  desire  to  grow  up  and  gain  respect,  and  his  wife's 
carefully  devised  control.  The  result  is  not  likely  to  be  a  happy  one. 

One  block  to  mutual  respect  in  marriage  is  an  attitude  growing  out 
of  the  romantic-love  complex.  A  girl  supposedly  loves  a  boy  because  he 
makes  her  very  happy.  He  sacrifices  his  desires  for  hers;  he  does  things  be- 
cause she  wants  them  done.  In  other  words,  the  boy  who  can  flatter  a  girl 
and  boost  her  ego  is  the  one  she  thinks  she  loves.  She  forgets  to  look  to 
see  what  he  is  and  what  makes  him  happy.  Such  a  situation  tends  to  make 
people  neglect  the  question  of  whether  one  can  respect  the  other  person 
for  what  he  is.  It  is  easier  to  develop  mutual  respect  if  a  girl  loves  a 
boy  because  he  is  basically  happy  and  the  boy  loves  the  girl  not  because  he 
can  make  her  happy  but  because  she  already  has  a  capacity  for  happi- 
ness, which  she  can  express. 

Mutual  respect  in  marriage  is  primarily  enhanced  by  self  respect. 
Because  of  the  human  tendency  to  judge  others  as  we  judge  ourselves,  we 
are  likely  to  respect  others  if  we  respect  ourselves.  A  self-confident  per- 
son can  accept  a  weakness  in  his  partner  without  feeling  that  it  is  a  reflec- 
tion upon  himself. <  Thus  he  can  tolerate  a  weakness  and  accept  it  without 
criticizing  his  spouse.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  spouse  need  not  spend 
his  energies  defending  himself.  He  will  realize  that  he  is  loved  regardless 
of  the  deficiency.  He  can  then  rationally  go  about  remedying  the  situa- 
tion if  he  so  desires.  For  example,  a  husband  may  feel  he  is  a  very  poor 
conversationalist,  and  because  he  is  worried  about  it,  never  have  enough 
poise  to  constructively  plan  a  remedy.  If  his  wife  is  self-confident  and 
feels  that,  even  though  her  husband's  conversation  is  terrible,  their  friends 
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accept  them,  the  husband  may  be  relieved  of  much  anxiety  and  worry.  Hav- 
ing received  a  vote  of  confidence,  he  will  be  more  capable  in  his  attempts 
to  remedy  his  weakness. 

A  self-confident  person  can  also  demonstrate  that  a  so-called  weak- 
ness need  not  cause  his  downfall  and  rejection.  Someone  secure  in  his  feel- 
ings of  being  happily  married  is  not  afraid  to  admit  that  there  is  quarreling 
in  his  home,  sometimes  serious  quarreling.  He  is  not  afraid  that  other  peo- 
ple will  think  the  family  is  on  the  verge  of  divorce.  When  he  can  admit 
quarreling  to  others  and  still  feel  accepted,  it  may  be  a  relief  to  his  mate  and 
to  other  married  couples  as  well.  As  a  result,  the  family  can  quarrel  without 
loss  of  respect  for  one  another.  They  are  willing  to  accept  things  as  they 
are. 

Shared  feelings.  Marriages  usually  begin  with  the  sharing  of  love. 
Other  feelings  are  supposedly  overshadowed  by  its  intensity  and  impor- 
tance. As  beautiful  as  this  pattern  of  living  may  be,  it  is  a  warped  concep- 
tion of  the  role  and  organization  of  feelings  in  marriage,  and  it  seldom  lasts. 
Men  and  women  not  only  love  but  they  hate,  they  fear,  and  they  hope.  They 
feel  lonely,  insecure,  unwanted,  enthusiastic,  jealous,  tender,  passionate. 
There  is  probably  no  limit  to  the  combinations  of  feelings  a  person  can  ex- 
perience and  express.  Marriage  should  provide  for  the  sharing  of  most  of 
them. 

(If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  sake  of  enjoyment,  feelings  need  to  be 
shared.  Sociologists  tell  us  that  groups  can  generate  intensity  of  feeling  that 
an  individual  could  never  generate  alone}  Try,  for  example,  to  feel  the 
same  way  about  a  football  team  alone  in  your  room  as  you  do  when  in  the 
stadium  or  at  a  pep  rally.  Families  can  have  their  pep  rallies  and  cheering 
sections.  A  small  salary  raise  may  create  more  joy  through  the  joint  cele- 
bration it  causes  than  anything  extra  the  money  can  buy.  Even  a  movie 
can  be  more  exciting  when  shared  by  husband  and  wife  than  when  attended 
alone. 

/Just  as  pleasant  feelings  can  be  heightened  by  sharing,  so  unpleasant 
ones  can  be  dissipated  by  the  same  process.  It  may  be  just  the  sharing  that 
brings  the  relief.)  It  may  be  the  knowledge  that  you  are  still  accepted  and 
loved  in  spite  of  being  discouraged  and  anxious.  It  may  also  be  that  two 
heads  are  better  than  one  in  figuring  out  why  you  feel  as  you  do  or  what  can 
be  done  to  relieve  your  feelings.  One  thoughtful  wife  said  that  one  of  her 
chief  functions  in  marriage  was  to  listen  to  her  husband  express  his  feelings 
of  frustration.  Her  husband  was  an  accountant.  Every  day  he  took  orders 
about  what  to  do.  Because  he  was  honest,  he  sometimes  had  to  report  facts 
that  displeased  his  employer  and,  at  almost  the  same  time,  charge  an  ex- 
pensive fee.  As  a  result,  he  was  the  target  of  considerable  abuse,  which  he 
had  to  take  in  order  to  hold  his  job.  She  came  to  dislike  his  employers  as 
much  as  he  did  while  he  complained  about  them.  The  next  morning,  how- 
ever, her  husband  was  ready  for  his  work  again  and  she  was  thankful  for 
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employers  who  paid  so  generously.  Her  husband  did  not  need  to  hold  a 
continuous  grudge  against  them. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  share  feelings  to  have  them  relieved.  In. 
many  instances  the  mere  voicing  of  feelings  will  bring  relief,  especially  if  the 
listener  is  understanding.  However,  condemnation  or  even  disapproval  of 
feelings  may  cancel  out  all  the  good  effects  and  tend  to  discourage  the 
person  from  revealing  how  he  really  feels.  Most  husbands  and  wives  are 
capable  of  consciously  learning  to  do  part  of  the  work  that  counselors  are 
called  upon  to  perform — that  is,  serve  as  objects  of  feeling  that  must  neces- 
sarily be  suppressed  under  certain  circumstances.  Actually,  husbands  and 
wives  serve  as  objects  of  displaced  feeling  more  than  they  may  realize;  they 
should  get  credit  for  the  job.  The  tragedy  arises  when  either  the  husband  or 
wife  mistakes  the  spouse  as  the  cause  of  the  feeling.  The  following  incident 
happens  over  and  over  again  in  many  families — not  in  detail  but  in  princi- 
ple. Mr.  Jones  was  waiting  for  an  appointment  with  a  very  important  per- 
son. As  his  turn  to  see  this  person  arrived,  he  was  shunted  aside  by  another 
very  important  person  who  walked  into  the  office  without  apology  or  con- 
sideration. Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Jones  was  burning  with  anger,  but  he 
couldn't  express  himself.  He  left  the  office  in  a  rage,  but  he  soon  calmed 
down.  However,  that  evening,  when  he  discovered  his  wife  had  not  sent  his 
suit  to  the  cleaners,  he  unloaded  his  feelings  without  hesitation.  Undoubt- 
edly, he  was  really  expressing  his  anger  at  the  men  in  the  office.  It  was  hard 
on  the  wife,  but  they  both  felt  better  after  he  admitted  what  the  real  cause 
was. 

Feelings  are  not  only  an  important  aspect  of  the  total  personality; 
they  are  symbolic  of  other  aspects.  They  help  reveal  goals,  aspirations,, 
needs,  self-evaluation,  and  personality  changes.  Shared  feelings  bring  a 
couple  closer  together,  constantly  open  up  new  and  exciting  aspects  of  one 
another,  and  cement  the  past  with  a  common  background.  Sharing  makes 
it  easier  to  present  a  united  front  to  an  often  hostile  and  threatening 
world.  It  promotes  unity  as  well  as  faith  and  confidence. 

Shared  activity.  When  people  do  things  together  enjoyment  is  en- 
hanced through  interaction.  You  get  your  own  satisfaction.  In  addition  you 
will  find  pleasure  in  the  satisfactions  given  your  mate.  The  enjoyment  is 
thus  reciprocal  and  reciprocally  re-enforcing. 

On  the  importance  of  functioning  together,  on  the  importance  of 
sharing  your  joys  and  your  recreation  together,  the  advice  of  James  Mc- 
Conaughy,  noted  educator,  to  brides-to-be  is  just  as  applicable  to  the  mar- 
ried. He  says, 

If  he  is  a  golfer,  try  to  learn  enough  about  the  game  at  least  to  respond  to  his 
enthusiasm.  If  he  fishes,  encourage  him  and  try  to  learn  why  such  a  simple  sport 
thrills  him.  If  baseball  is  his  game,  do  not  disdain  his  choice  for  an  afternoon's 
relaxation;  if  he  wants  you  to  join  him,  go  and  learn  enough  to  enjoy  the  game 
with  him;  if  he  wants  to  go  with  men  friends,  encourage  him,  and  do  not  fear 
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this  means  his  love  is  cooling!  (Romance  thrives  on  occasional  separations, 
even  occasional  vacations  from  marriage.)  Be  interested  in  his  doings,  but  do 
not  be  a  nuisance. 

McConaughy's  advice  to  grooms-to-be  is  just  as  applicable  to  mar- 
ried men. 

If  she  likes  bridge,  improve  your  game  and  avoid  embarrassing  her  by  dumb 
bids  and  play.  If  she  enjoys  art  and  finds  an  art  exhibit  worth  while,  do  not  be 
the  dumb  male  and  say  that  this  means  nothing  to  you;  let  her  teach  you  what 
pictures  can  mean — and  to  real  he-men,  too.  If  she  enjoys  good  music — going  to 
concerts  or  listening  to  the  radio — try  to  share  her  pleasure  and  discover  what 
it  is  that  really  gives  her  such  satisfaction.  In  other  words,  if  either  has  a 
favorite  sport  or  hobby,  the  other  should  try  to  join  in — at  least  in  the  evident 
satisfaction  it  gives.  Just  going  to  the  movies,  or  sitting  on  the  sidelines  watch- 
ing others  play,  is  not  the  ideal  joint  use  of  leisure;  young  couples  should  ac- 
tually do  something  together. 

Why  not  make  a  list  of  the  things  that  you  now  do  separately  but 
might  do  more  intensively  together?  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  everything 
should  be  done  together.  That  is,  of  course,  impossible.  The  husband  will 
necessarily  have  his  circle  of  friends  and  the  wife  hers.  But  the  social  life 
of  the  two  should  not  be  predominantly  separate.  This  does  not  mean 
that  a  wife  should  resent  the  normal  desire  of  her  husband  to  spend  an 
evening  in  his  club  or  at  a  trade-union  meeting  among  his  friends.  Nor 
does  it  mean  that  a  husband  and  wife  should  do  things  together  just  because 
they  feel  they  should.  Some  wives  expect  their  husbands  to  dress  up  after 
a  hard  day  at  the  office  and  take  them  to  a  concert.  Husbands  sometimes 
take  their  wives  on  tiresome  trips  because  they  feel  that  husband  and  wife 
should  be  together  as  much  as  possible,  even  though  they  argue  and  quar- 
rel during  the  entire  trip.  In  both  instances,  the  feeling  of  ought  and  should 
dominate  the  sharing  activities.  If  one  of  you  cannot  enjoy  the  activity, 
there  is  no  point  in  doing  it  together. 

What  has  been  said  so  far  seems  to  indicate  that  a  married  couple 
should  seek  mutual  activities  that  are  pleasurable  for  both.  However, 
Locke,  in  a  study  contrasting  happily  married  couples  with  divorced  cou- 
ples, suggests  that  certain  types  of  mutual  activities  are  more  conducive  to 
marital  adjustment  than  others.  He  says,  "Marital  adjustment  is  associated 
with  the  mutual  enjoyment  of  certain  activities,  while  maladjustment  is  as- 
sociated with  the  mutual  enjoyment  of  others."  *  Following  is  his  table, 
which  shows  activities  the  happily  rated  couples  and  the  divorced  couples 
reported  as  mutually  enjoyable. 


1  Harvey  J.  Locke,  Predicting  Adjustment  in  Marriage:  A  Comparison  of  a  Di- 
vorced and  a  Happily  Married  Croup  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1951), 
p.  256. 
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PER  CENT  OF 

HAPPILY  MARRIED  AND 

DIVORCED  REPORTING  THE 

MUTUAL 

ENJOYMENT    OF    GIVEN    ACTIVITIES 

Men 

Women 

Activities 

Married 

Divorced 

Married 

Divorced 

Church 

77.2 

37.8 

76.6 

31.4 

Reading 

71.3 

48.1 

73.1 

44.9 

Radio 

89.2 

72.4 

90.4 

77.6 

Sports 

50.3 

33.3 

57.5 

37.8 

Music 

85.0 

75.0 

92.2 

74.4 

Politics 

19.8 

13.5 

15.6 

15.4 

Parties 

54.5 

50.6 

59.9 

41.0 

Drinking 

6.0 

23.1 

7.2 

15.4 

Dancing 

26.9 

37.8 

24.0 

39.1 

Cards 

39.5 

39.1 

38.3 

51.3 

Gambling 

1.2 

3.2 

2.4 

1.9 

Movies 

65.9 

69.2 

69.5 

74.4 

Source:  Harvey  J.  Locke,  Predicting  Adjustment  in  Marriage:  A  Comparison  of 
a  Divorced  and  a  Happily  Married  Group  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1951), 
p.  258. 


Freedom  and  growth.  Man  is  an  imaginative  animal.  He  may 
imagine  himself  as  president,  after-dinner  speaker,  or  millionaire.  He  may 
never  be  any  of  these;  on  the  other  hand,  he  might  if  he  tried.  The  home  is 
a  place  in  which  he  can  try  without  losing  face.  He  can  send  up  his  trial 
balloons;  he  can  use  the  family  as  a  springboard  and  a  sounding  board.  He 
can  do  this  if  his  marriage  allows  him  freedom  to  experiment  and  grow. 

Some  changes  in  personality  and  behavior  will  be  of  his  own  choos- 
ing; others  are  inevitable.  He  needs  freedom  to  cover  both  situations.  If 
marriage  is  considered  a  means  rather  than  an  end,  such  freedom  is  pos- 
sible. This  implies  that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  family  life  will  be 
treated  with  respect  but  as  secondary  to  the  personality  needs  of  the  family 
members.  In  rearing  children,  we  often  have  a  tendency  to  forget  that  two 
or  three  years'  growth  calls  for  new  freedoms.  At  age  three,  the  afternoon 
nap  may  be  reasonable  and  necessary;  at  age  six,  it  may  be  a  burden  and 
hardship.  Changes  in  rules  to  adjust  to  personality  growth  are  just  as  im- 
portant on  the  adult  level.  Newlyweds  are  not  the  same  as  a  couple  mar- 
ried even  five  years. 

Marriage  should  not  only  allow  freedom  for  change;  it  should  also 
allow_the  members  to  be  what  they  are.  Trying  to  make  over  a  mate  in 
one's  own  image  is  a  temptation  for  many  people,  particularly  insecure 
people.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  two  people  to  learn  to  live  and  think  alike, 
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but  it  is  achieved  primarily  through  voluntary  action  rather  than  force. 
There  is  a  notable  exception.  A  person  who  finds  himself  fighting  against 
domination,  may  fight  fire  with  fire.  The  dominance  of  a  tyrannical  father 
may  be  countered  by  a  growing  dominance  in  his  son.  If  this  continues, 
the  son  will  become  as  overbearing  as  his  father,  and,  long  after  the  father 
has  left  the  scene,  the  boy  will  continue  his  dominating  ways.  The  pleasant 
side  of  this  picture  is  that  a  child  or  spouse  who  is  treated  with  genuine  love 
is  likely  to  respond  with  love.  This  has  happened  with  people  who  have 
had  the  reputation  of  having  lost  all  feelings  of  kindness  toward  their  fellow 
men.  It  may  also  be  true  that  only  the  free  are  able  to  grant  freedom  to 
others. 

Honesty.  Families,  churches,  and  schools  have  consistently  valued 
honesty.  If  they  are  to  be  criticized,  it  is  on  the  grounds  that  they  have  not 
made  people  aware  of  different  kinds  of  honesty.  F.  A.  Magoun  talks 
about  three  kinds  of  honesty:  financial,  intellectual,  and  emotional.  As  he 
says,  we  know  a  great  deal  about  financial  honesty,  somewhat  less  about 
intellectual  honesty,  and  very  little  about  emotional  honesty.2  Many  of 
our  unhappy  marriages  are  suffering  from  the  lack  of  emotional  honesty. 

Emotional  honesty  is  being  honest  about  one's  own  feelings.  It  is 
being  honest  with  one's  self  and  with  others.  Being  honest  with  one's  self 
is  perhaps  the  most  difficult.  If  this  is  achieved,  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  be 
honest  with  others.  It  involves  admitting  that  one  might  hate  as  well  as 
love  a  person,  admitting  that  one  is  fearful  at  times,  admitting  defeat  and 
failure  as  well  as  pride  and  satisfaction.  We  can  laugh  at  the  emotional 
dishonesty  of  the  proverbial  boy  walking  through  the  cemetery  whistling  to 
deny  his  fright,  but  it  becomes  a  serious  matter  when  a  husband  refuses 
to  admit  that  he  has  hostile  feelings  toward  his  wife.  He  is  likely  to  be 
mean  to  her  in  many  different  ways,  without  realizing  it.  If  we  are  honest 
enough  to  admit  our  feelings,  we  can  more  easily  control  them. 

Some  people  find  it  difficult  to  admit  their  feelings  because  they  have 
been  taught  to  believe  that  feelings  remain  constant.  A  child  is  taught 
that  he  shouldn't  hate  his  mother,  partly  because  the  mother  is  afraid  that 
the  child  hates  her  all  the  time.  Actually  feelings  are  not  constant.  They 
come  and  go,  they  are  strong  and  weak  by  turn,  and  they  are  aroused  by 
many  different  types  of  situations.  When  a  person  says  "I  love  you,"  he  is 
actually  saying  "I  love  you  now."  Similarly,  saying  "I  hate  you"  means  "I 
hate  you  at  the  moment."  The  falsity  of  many  of  our  romantic  stereotypes 
can  be  seen  when  we  examine  the  allusions  to  constant  and  unquestioned 
love  or  the  never-to-love-again  philosophy.  The  girl  who  thinks  that  her 
broken  heart  can  never  be  mended  has  a  false  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  emotions.  Counselors  see  some  young  people  who  consider  breaking 
their  engagements  because  they  are  honest  enough  to  recognize  that  love 
is  not  constant  nor  consistently  intense  even  before  marriage. 

2  F.  A.  Magoun,  Love  and  Marriage  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1948). 
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People  who  realize  that  feelings  can  only  be  expressed  or  repressed  but 
never  destroyed  may  have  more  of  a  tendency  to  be  honest  with  their  emo- 
tions. Repressed  feelings  are  like  lurking  bandits  in  a  dark  street — one  can 
never  feel  at  ease  as  long  as  they  are  around.  Many  psychiatrists  have 
come  to  recognize  a  certain  type  of  woman  who  has  repressed  her  sex 
feelings.  Unconsciously,  she  appears  to  be  very  sexy.  She  flirts  with  her 
eyes,  and  her  dress  may  often  slide  above  the  knee.  But  if  a  man  makes  a 
pass  at  her  (husband  included)  she  feels  deeply  insulted  and  expresses  great 
shock.  Such  a  woman  has  successfully  suppressed  her  sex  feelings,  but  you 
might  say  that  her  slip  is  showing.  The  unfortunate  man  who  marries  such 
an  emotionally  dishonest  woman  will  probably  not  be  able  to  create  a 
happy  and  stable  family. 

^motional  dishonesty  can  go  so  far  as  to  limit  a  marriage  relation  to 
the  sterility  of  economic  or  intellectual  affinity)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
married  couple  who  can  learn  to  share  and  express  their  emotions  will  be 
able  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  oneness.  They  will  be  able  to  express  their 
negative  feelings  toward  each  other  and  still  know  that  they  love  each  other 
and  that  they  have  other  positive  feelings,  too.  Monotony  has  little  op- 
portunity to  develop  in  this  type  of  marriage.  It  is  a  marriage  with  many 
bonds  instead  of  the  single  highly  advertised  love  bond. 

Lest  someone  interpret  the  need  for  honest  expression  of  emotion  as 
a  license  for  unthoughtful  behavior  in  marriage,  it  might  be  well  to  point 
out  that  there  need  not  be  any  relation  between  honest  feelings  and  un- 
thoughtful behavior.  Though  you  may  feel  as  if  you  would  like  to  murder 
someone,  it  doesn't  follow  that  murder  is  the  only  way  you  can  express 
yourself.  Vigorous  activity,  such  as  hitting  a  golf  ball  or  a  tennis  ball,  is 
a  harmless  way  of  expressing  irritation.  One  couple  played  pianos  "at 
each  other"  when  serious  arguments  and  hostile  feelings  arose.  Some  wives 
have  been  known  to  drop  a  dish  not  so  accidentally,  and  some  husbands 
go  for  short  brisk  walks. 

There  is  a  big  difference  between  repressing  emotion  and  controlling 
it.  Yet  many  people  fail  to  see  the  distinction.  As  a  result,  they  visualize 
brutality,  promiscuity,  and  murder  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  recog- 
nizing the  so-called  "baser"  feelings.  To  such  people,  repression  is  the 
only  means  of  control.  On  the  surface  they  show  only  sweetness  and  light; 
underneath  they  seethe  with  hostility. 

A   GUIDE    FOR   CONDUCT 

Since  a  person's  conscience  is  his  fundamental  basis  for  determining  right 
and  wrong,  a  married  couple  who  have  similar  consciences,  are  more 
likely  to  avoid  serious  conflict  than  a  couple  whose  codes  differ.  Tolerance 
and  acceptance  of  the  uniqueness  of  a  partner's  personality  does  not  de- 
mand a  violation  of  one's  own  moral  code.  Such  a  violation  creates  inner 
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conflict,  which,  if  it  continues  long,  is  as  disastrous  to  personality  integra- 
tion as  continuous  conflict  with  a  spouse.  Thus  it  seems  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  people  who  should  not  marry  each  other  if  their  basic 
conceptions  of  right  and  wrong  interfere  with  mutual  activity  and  feel- 
ing. One  fundamental  conflict  stems  from  the  difference  in  the  teachings 
about  sexual  relations  between  the  Catholic  and  most  of  the  Protestant 
churches.  The  Protestant  who  believes  sexual  relations  can  serve  other 
purposes  besides  procreation  will  not  find  his  problems  solved  by  under- 
standing and  accepting  the  orthodox  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  as 
expressed  by  his  wife.  He  is  going  to  remain  frustrated  or  have  a  large 
family  to  care  for — and  either  case  might  create  problems  too  burdensome 
for  the  marriage.  Flexibility  of  personality  cannot  substitute  for  some  de- 
gree of  agreement  on  the  fundamental  question  of  what  is  right  and  wrong. 
People  need  a  basis  of  agreement  if  they  are  to  work  and  play  together. 
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SEX  IN  MARRIAGE 


The  sexual  aspects  may  be  only  a  part  of  marriage.  But  they  are  an  im- 
portant part.  We  still  do  not  know  whether  sexual  adjustment  is  a  cause 
or  a  result  of  marital  adjustment.  Our  guess  is  that  sex  adjustment  is  both 
a  cause  and  a  result  in  relation  to  total  adjustment  in  marriage.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  we  still  are  faced  with  the  conclusion  made  by  reputable  scholars 
in  the  year  1953  that  "a  large  proportion  of  middle-class  marriages  are 
confronted  with  a  real  problem  of  sexual  adjustment."  Burgess  and  Wallin 
go  on  to  say,  "It  is  clear  that  many  couples  are  failing  to  achieve  the  physi- 
cal and  psychological  gratification  inherent  in  a  harmonious  sexual  rela- 
tionship which  is  satisfying  to  husband  and  wife."  x 

The  statement  that  "too  much  is  being  said  about  sex  these  days"  is 
contradicted  by  the  careful  study  and  research  of  scholars.  However,  if  the 
statement  is  changed  to  suggest  that  sometimes  the  things  said  about  sex 
do  little  to  solve  people's  sex  problems,  there  is  probably  validity  in  it.  We 
believe  that  a  couple  with  a  sex  problem  need  to  read  helpful  materials  and 
talk  over  their  problem  with  someone  trained  to  help  them  make  use  of 
the  information  they  can  get  from  books.  Of  course  we  know  that  in  the 
long  run  sex  education  should  start  in  childhood.  This  we  discuss  in 
Chapter  Twenty-Three.  Right  now  we  are  interested  in  sex  in  marriage.  We 
begin  by  asking  the  simple  question,  "What  is  involved  in  marital  sexual 
relations?" 


ASPECTS   OF    THE    SEXUAL   RELATION 

Sexual  relations  involve  more  than  a  physical  thrill,  and  its  other  aspects 
are  extremely  important.  In  many  instances  they  even  determine  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  physical  satisfaction.  They  are  the  emotional,  social, 


1  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin,  Engagement  and  Marriage  (Chicago:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  1953),  p.  695. 
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and  spiritual  factors.  These  three  aspects  can  be  combined  with  the  physi- 
cal in  varying  degrees.  When  this  is  done,  the  experiences  of  sexual  inter- 
course between  a  husband  and  wife  can  be  of  great  variety.  On  one  occa- 
sion, the  spiritual  may  be  emphasized;  on  another,  emotional  expression 
may  dominate;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  physical  shouldn't  be 
stressed.  The  sex  act  can  be  a  blend  of  these  various  aspects  according  to 
the  mood  and  situation  of  each  particular  couple. 

Physical  aspects.  Most  people  look  upon  sex  as  a  physical  thrill. 
Orgasms  are  the  primary  and  often  the  only  conscious  goal  of  sexual  rela- 
tions. So  much  have  the  physical  aspects  of  sex  been  stressed,  that  there 
are  people  who  find  sexual  relations  disappointing  because  they  don't  have 
all  the  physical  pleasure  they  read  or  hear  about.  They  make  the  mistake 
of  judging  their  experiences  on  the  basis  of  hearsay  and  even  the  fantasies 
of  storytellers  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  what  is  possible.  However,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  minimize  the  possibilities  of  the  physical  enjoyment  of 
sexual  union.  There  are  still  people  who  are  being  denied  many  of  its  pleas- 
ures because  of  the  foolish  association  of  sexual  pleasure  with  degrada- 
tion or  sin.  Anyone  preparing  for  marriage  should  look  forward  to  the  physi- 
cal satisfactions  of  coitus  and  seek  an  understanding  of  the  factors  that  pro- 
duce them. 

Emotional  aspects.  Man's  complex  emotional  make-up  provides 
him  with  various  avenues  of  sexual  enjoyment.  Love  is  perhaps  the  best- 
known  example  of  how  his  emotions  can  easily  be  associated  with  sexual 
feelings.  The  sex  act  can  be  and  often  is  an  expression  of  love.  For  some 
people,  especially  women,  love  is  its  major  aspect.  There  are  women  who 
engage  in  sexual  intercourse  not  to  become  physically  excited,  but  because 
they  love  their  husbands.  Sometimes  love  feelings  precede  and  make  possi- 
ble the  physical  enjoyment  of  sexual  relations. 

The  feeling  of  belonging  to  someone  is  another  feeling  that  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  sex.  To  know  that  "we  belong  to  each  other"  can 
be  a  very  satisfying  feeling,  and  is  often  best  expressed  and  heightened 
through  sexual  intercourse. 

Another  possible  emotional  phase  is  the  satisfaction  one  feels  in  be- 
ing directly  responsible  for  giving  pleasure  to  one's  mate.  To  be  able  to 
contribute  to  a  partner's  happiness  without  thoughts  of  martyrdom  or 
sacrifice  not  only  promotes  sexual  adjustment  but  is  a  healthy  pattern  to 
follow  in  all  phases  of  marriage.  In  turn,  the  feeling  of  being  sought  adds 
emotional  satisfaction  to  sexual  relations. 

We  cannot  even  begin  to  discuss  the  many  emotional  aspects  of  sexual 
intercourse.  We  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that  there  are  both  posi- 
tive and  negative  aspects.  Up  to  the  present,  the  concern  of  educators,  coun- 
selors, and  other  interested  people  has  been  with  the  elimination  of  nega- 
tive emotional  factors,  which  have  been  forced  upon  us  by  unenlightened 
past  generations.  The  fears  and  anxieties  that  have  been  planted  in  the 
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minds  of  people  are  finally  being  eliminated  by  sound  sex-education  pro- 
grams. The  time  should  not  be  long  in  coming  when  these  programs  can 
emphasize  more  the  positive  emotional  aspects  of  sex.  Besides  telling  peo- 
ple that  there  has  been  too  much  talk  about  propriety,  perversions,  and 
abnormalities,  we  should  be  able  to  talk  about  such  things  as  the  pleasures 
some  couples  find  in  acting  out  a  "seduction"  even  after  years  of  marriage, 
or  the  enjoyment  some  feel  in  the  jesting  use  of  force  and  submission.  We 
are  not  suggesting,  however,  that  there  will  ever  be  a  blueprint  to  follow. 
The  emotional  patterns  of  sexual  union  are  as  varied  and  numerous  as 
the  married  couples  themselves. 

Social  aspects.  When  a  husband  and  wife  engage  in  sexual  union, 
they  do  so  as  two  social  beings,  each  as  a  member  of  his  or  her  family  and 
as  a  representative  of  his  or  her  neighborhood,  church,  school,  and  com- 
munity. How  accurately  each  person  reflects  the  opinions  of  his  groups 
varies.  The  following  case  is  an  extreme  example  of  social  pressure  upon 
a  person's  sexual  behavior,  but  it  illustrates  the  point  that  sexual  relations 
are  social  as  well  as  physical  and  psychological.  This  particular  young 
married  man,  in  explaining  his  inhibitions,  summed  up  his  problem  this 
way,  "When  I  go  to  bed  at  night,  I  feel  as  if  the  whole  town  follows  me." 
His  father  had  been  the  mayor  of  a  small  community  for  many  years.  For 
this  reason,  all  the  activities  of  the  family  had  been  a  matter  of  public  con- 
cern. The  family's  political  enemies  talked  about  their  mistakes,  and  their 
friends  praised  their  virtues.  It  became  customary  for  family  members  to 
think  of  the  community's  reaction  to  everything  they  did.  That  this  man's 
sex  life  became  subject  to  public  opinion  in  his  imagination  is  not  difficult 
to  understand. 

Because  people  are  representative  of  different  social  groups,  the  mean- 
ing of  sexual  behavior  will  vary.  This  is  often  clearly  demonstrated  when 
two  people  of  different  social  backgrounds  marry.  It  is  also  seen  in  women's 
reactions  to  just  a  kiss.  To  some  women  a  kiss  is  a  prelude  to  sexual  rela- 
tions, whereas  for  others  there  is  little  or  no  relation  between  the  two.  Some 
people  enjoy  sexual  relations  in  the  nude,  others  would  never  think  of  it. 
Because  of  the  variety  of  meanings  given  to  sexual  behavior  by  different 
social  groups,  no  one  can  ignore  the  aspect  of  social  background. 

Sexual  intercourse  is  social  in  still  another  way.  It  is  a  means  of 
communication  between  husband  and  wife.  It  can  express  feeling  and 
meaning  that  are  difficult  to  express  in  any  other  way.  In  other  words,  it 
is  a  conversation.  Thus  the  art  of  sexual  relations  is  in  part  the  art  of  being 
able  to  understand  one's  partner  and  to  express  oneself  without  words. 
The  language  used  is  unique  to  each  couple.  There  is  no  formula  to  follow. 

Spiritual  aspects.  There  are  a  number  of  factors  that  make  it  pos- 
sible to  think  of  sexual  relations  as  a  spiritual  experience.  First,  the  sex  act 
is  the  act  that  produces  life.  As  such,  it  commands  respect  and  awe.  Be- 
cause the  creation  of  life  has  never  been  fully  explained,  it  has  about  it 
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elements  of  mystery  and  faith,  which  are  in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual. 
Second,  many  people  consider  the  wedding  a  sacred  ceremony.  Many  wed- 
ding ceremonies  speak  of  uniting  a  man  and  woman  as  "one."  There  is 
never  a  time  in  marriage  when  a  couple  are  more  literally  "one"  than 
when  united  in  sexual  communion.  Third,  innumerable  married  couples 
have  spoken  of  spiritual  experiences  related  to  their  sexual  relations.  In 
each  instance  it  may  have  been  something  different,  something  unique. 
When  all  these  and  other  factors  are  considered,  it  should  not  be  difficult 
to  see  that  sex  is  potentially  a  spiritual  experience  as  well  as  a  physical  one. 
Whether  a  couple  wish  to  accept  a  spiritual  interpretation  is  a  per- 
sonal matter.  Much  will  depend  upon  their  religious  training  and  back- 
ground. Religions  have  long  found  value  in  sanctifying  the  mysterious  and 
beautiful;  the  sex  act  is  a  notable  example.  Many  people  believe  a  spiritual 
element  should  be  included  in  sexual  relations.  This  belief  is  worthy  of 
everyone's  consideration. 

CARDINAL    MAXIMS   OF    SUCCESSFUL 
SEXUAL   SATISFACTION 

One  might  suppose  that  cohabitation  has  been  going  on  long  enough  for 
men  and  women  to  have  learned  by  now  some  of  the  finer  points.  But  such, 
unfortunately,  is  not  the  case  among  the  majority  of  people.  If  we  built 
our  bridges,  our  automobiles,  and  our  steamships  as  carelessly,  as  thought- 
lessly, and  as  artlessly  as  most  people  enter  sexual  union,  we  would  still 
be  living  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  act  of  sexual  intercourse  may,  for  the  purposes  of  analysis  and 
instruction,  be  divided  into  three  parts.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  mutual 
caressing  and  stimulation,  the  build-up  known  as  foreplay.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  act  itself.  Among  partners  who  are  fully  skilled,  this  should 
be  succeeded,  after  the  climax,  by  a  period  of  mutual  contact  during 
subsidence  and  rest.  This  might  be  described  as  the  afterglow.  Probably 
most  American  couples  are  so  "businesslike"  and  so  much  in  a  hurry  that 
they  take  little  advantage  of  the  satisfactions  that  accompany  an  enduring 
afterglow.  It  is  a  mistake  for  the  male  to  withdraw  too  quickly,  because  the 
woman  ordinarily  subsides  much  more  slowly. 

Adequate  foreplay.  The  first  cardinal  principle  of  successful  sex- 
ual adjustment  is  that  the  husband  should  prepare  his  wife  for  sexual 
union  by  adequate  foreplay.  He  should  remember  that  the  woman  is  likely 
to  be  more  slowly  aroused  than  he  is.  Accordingly,  a  considerable  amount 
of  caressing  is  called  for  before  the  man  enters.  Kindly  words  and  ap- 
preciative remarks,  expressions  of  devotion  intermingled  with  kissing,  not 
only  of  the  face  and  lips,  but  of  other  erogenous  areas  are  all  important 
parts  of  foreplay. 

Ambroise  Pare,  famous  French  physician  and  one  of  the  greatest 
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surgeons  of  recent  centuries,  in  discussing  this  problem  as  early  as  1573, 
had  these  wise  words  to  say, 

The  husband  lying  with  his  companion  and  wife  must  fondle,  caress  and  awaken 
her  emotion,  if  he  finds  her  unready  in  response;  and  the  laborer  shall  not 
enter  into  the  field  of  Human  Nature  wantonly,  without  first  having  made  his 
approaches  so  that  she  may  be  enticed  and  thrilled  until  she  have  desire  for 
the  man,  and  the  water  shall  come  to  her  mouth  to  the  end  that  she  shall  have 
appetite  for  the  act  of  love,  and  for  the  making  of  a  tiny  creature  of  God,  and 
that  the  two  sheddings  of  seed  come  together,  for  there  are  no  women  so  quick 
at  this  game  as  are  men.2 

After  some  months  of  marriage,  when  the  woman  has  had  experi- 
ence with  a  few  unions,  she  will  especially  appreciate  tender  and  light 
stroking  of  the  thighs  and  abdomen  ending  up  with  a  light  fingering  of 
the  clitoris.  This  will  fully  prepare  her  for  coitus  by  stimulating  the  secre- 
tions of  the  Bartholin's  glands. 

But  a  warning  is  important  in  this  connection.  So  many  girls  are  im- 
bued from  childhood  with  the  sinfulness  of  touching  the  genitals  that  many 
brides  will  at  first  oppose  these  approaches  of  the  husband.  If  so,  he  has 
to  be  patient  and  train  his  wife  gradually.  Consideration  and  tact  are  im- 
portant parts  of  the  art  of  sexual  adjustment  in  marriage. 

Recent  books  on  the  art  of  love,  so-called,  frequently  stress  the  needs 
of  the  woman,  her  right  to  satisfaction,  and  the  fact  that  she  is  generally 
aroused  more  slowly;  that  the  husband  accordingly  should  not  be  selfish 
and  clumsy.  All  this  is  sound  advice  for  men.  Such  stress  on  the  needs  of 
women  was  overdue  as  a  reaction  against  the  older  erotic  treatises  that 
stressed  merely  the  satisfaction  of  the  man.  As  such,  the  emphasis  was 
merited. 

But  there  is  another,  neglected  side.  Rarely  do  contemporary  books 
have  anything  to  say  about  the  need  of  the  woman's  helping  the  man  to 
prepare  himself,  especially  when  there  is  difficulty  or  slowness  in  erection. 
This  is  particularly  important  because  the  glandular  power  of  some  men 
wanes  rather  early  in  middle  life,  and  their  powers  of  erection  and  fertility 
alike  decline.  LeMon  Clark,  however,  is  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
the  woman's  role  when  he  says, 

The  wife,  on  her  part,  must  understand  that  her  husband  may  also  have  erog- 
enous [sexually  sensitive]  zones.  In  man  they  are  commonly  much  fewer  in 
number  than  in  woman.  But  the  whole  region  of  the  primary  sexual  organs,  the 
thighs,  and  the  small  of  the  back  will  yield  exquisite  pleasure  to  the  man  when 
caressed  gently  by  the  finger  tips  of  the  woman  he  loves.  Just  as  it  is  advisable 
to  assume  in  intercourse  such  a  position  that  the  clitoris  may  be  stimulated 
manually  when  necessary,  so  it  is  advisable,  upon  occasion  at  least,  to  assume 


2  This  quotation  is  from  the  chapter  "The  Method  of  Coition  and  Procreation,' 
in  Pare's  Generation  of  Man  (1573). 
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such  a  position  during  intercourse,  that  the  primary  sex  organs,  .  .  .  and  the 
adjacent  area,  may  be  gently  caressed  by  the  wife.3 

While  we  stress  the  importance  of  adequate  foreplay  in  marital  sex 
relations,  we  recognize  that  the  word  "adequate"  must  be  defined  differently 
for  different  people. 

The  duration  of  the  petting  reflects  the  personalities  of  the  sexual  partners,  and 
the  patterns  of  behavior  which  they  happen  to  have  adopted.  Some  persons 
derive  considerable  enjoyment  from  any  technique  which  can  contribute  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  erotic  activity.  Many  persons  also  feel  that  the  intensity  of 
the  ultimate  orgasm  is  heightened  by  extended  foreplay.  But  there  are  many 
females  and  males,  particularly  in  the  lower  educational  levels,  who  find  the 
indefinite  continuation  of  any  type  of  sexual  activity  disturbing  or  even  offen- 
sive, and  their  interest  in  coitus  may  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  such  techniques.4 

Mutuality.  Perhaps  the  second  cardinal  principle  of  satisfying  sex- 
ual adjustment  in  marriage  is  that  the  husband  should  make  certain  that 
his  wife  also  enjoys  the  relationship  to  the  highest  possible  degree.  This 
ordinarily  means  that  she,  too,  should  have  an  orgasm  (climax).  Sexual 
union  should  always  bring  mutual  satisfaction.  Unless  the  sexual  embrace 
is  supremely  satisfactory  to  both  parties  it  is  something  less  than  com- 
pletely satisfactory  to  either.  Jules  Guyot,  a  French  physician,  understood 
this  as  early  as  1859  when  he  wrote, 

The  desirable  conditions  are  the  simultaneous  production  of  the  spasm  in  the 
man  and  woman,  or  failing  that,  the  provoking  of  the  woman's  spasm  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  husband's.5 

In  many  cases  of  lack  of  sexual  adjustment  between  married  couples, 
incomplete  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  woman  will  be  found  to  be  basic. 
The  most  frequent  complaint  reported  by  Robert  L.  Dickinson  and  Lura 
Beam  was  that  the  woman  did  not  reach  an  orgasm.6  In  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  the  cases  on  which  the  data  were  available,  the  woman  never  experi- 
enced an  orgasm  with  her  husband,  and  an  additional  14  per  cent  experi- 
enced it  only  "rarely."  Dickinson  reported  that  this  condition  frequently 
causes  a  negative  or  hostile  attitude  toward  sexual  intercourse  and  toward 
the  husband.  Terman  found  that,  in  his  group  of  1,133  married  couples,  one 
woman  in  three  rarely  or  never  achieved  orgasm.7  Abraham  Stone  reported 
that  in  a  study  of  more  than  8,500  women,  34  per  cent  reported  that  they 

3  LeMon  Clark,  Emotional  Adjustment  in  Marriage  (St.  Louis:  The  C.  V.  Mosby 
Company,  1937),  pp.  149-150. 

4  Alfred  C.  Kinsey  and  others,  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female  (Philadel- 
phia: W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1953),  pp.  364-365. 

5  Jules  Guyot,  A  Ritual  for  Married  Lovers,  p.  78. 

6  Robert  L.  Dickinson  and  Lura  Beam,  A  Thousand  Marriages:  A  Study  of  Sex 
Adjustment  (Baltimore:  Williams  &  Wilkins,  1931). 

7  Lewis  M.  Terman  and  others,  Psychological  Factors  in  Marital  Happiness 
(New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1938),  p.  375. 
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had  experienced  an  orgasm  "usually,"  46  per  cent  experienced  it  occa- 
sionally or  "rarely,"  and  20  per  cent  stated  that  they  had  never  reached 
an  orgasm.8  A  study  reported  by  Abraham  Stone  of  another  3,000  women 
showed  somewhat  similar  figures. 

Alfred  Kinsey  reports  his  findings  in  a  different  manner.9  He  found 
the  average  female  in  his  sample  reached  orgasm  70  to  77  per  cent  of 
the  times  she  had  sexual  relations  in  marriage.  In  the  first  year,  the  average 
female  experienced  orgasm  in  63  per  cent  of  her  sexual  relations.  By  the 
fifth  year,  the  percentage  rose  to  71,  and  by  the  twentieth  year  of  mar- 
riage 85  per  cent  of  marital  coitus  resulted  in  orgasm.  Besides  giving  us 
actual  figures,  Kinsey  and  his  associates  stress  the  point  that  they  found  no 
evidence  to  indicate  that  a  woman  who  is  rid  of  her  inhibitions  is  not  capa- 
ble of  sexual  response. 

The  strength  and  duration  of  the  orgasm  varies  greatly  in  women. 
Some  go  through  their  entire  married  lives  experiencing  it  only  on  rare 
occasions.  With  some  it  is  feeble  and  barely  noticeable.  A  few  have  what 
might  be  described  by  the  average  person  as  "violent  convulsions."  The 
duration  is  usually  from  twelve  to  fifteen  seconds,  rarely  twenty  or  more. 

A  little  patience  and  a  little  experimentation  will  teach  many  couples 
how  to  achieve  orgasm  simultaneously.  If  the  woman  is  slow,  the  husband 
may  stimulate  her  by  stroking  and  pressing  the  responsive  areas  of  her 
body.  This  can  be  done  by  using  the  various  foreplay  techniques,  by  bodily 
movements,  and  by  assuming  sexual  positions  conducive  to  pleasure.  The 
old  idea  that  a  particular  bodily  relation  during  sexual  union  is  more 
normal  than  others  is  old-fashioned  and  untrue.  The  idea  that  any  of  the 
positions  possible  during  the  sex  act  is  a  perversion  is  contradictory  to 
the  best  knowledge  available.  Mutual  comfort  and  pleasure  are  the  surest 
guides  for  conduct  during  intercourse. 

Above  all,  one  partner  should  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  other  what 
particularly  pleases  and  delights.  Then  they  will  have  begun  to  work  out 
a  strong  bond  between  them.  For  success  in  attaining  an  orgasm  for  both 
partners  is  a  crowning  achievement  and  perhaps  one  of  the  final  tests  of 
satisfactory  sexual  adjustment.  That,  in  turn,  helps  to  achieve  an  enduring 
and  satisfying  union.  Terman  has  shown  that  among  the  genuine  sexual 
determiners  (as  contrasted  with  symptoms)  of  marital  happiness  were  the 
wife's  capacity  for  orgasm  and  a  relative  quality  in  the  sex  drive  between 
the  partners. 

If  a  simultaneous  orgasm  is  not  possible,  a  husband  should  com- 
plete his  wife's  satisfaction,  unless  she  objects.  Otherwise,  she  will  com- 
monly be  dissatisfied,  irritable,  and  resentful,  even  though  she  may  not 
show  it.  She  subsides  much  more  slowly,  and  is  apt  to  get  the  impression 


8  Hannah  Stone  and  Abraham  Stone,  A  Marriage  Manual  (rev.  ed.;  New  York: 
Simon  &  Schuster,  1952),  p.  208. 

9  Kinsey,  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female,  pp.  374-375. 
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that  her  husband  is  selfish  if  he  loses  interest  as  soon  as  he  is  satisfied. 
Many  women  who  at  first  oppose  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  husband  to 
give  them  an  orgasm,  miss  it  greatly  once  they  have  become  accustomed  to 
it.  Of  course,  an  enjoyment  never  experienced  is  rarely  missed.  Failure 
to  induce  a  proper  sexual  adjustment  in  marriage  as  a  result  of  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  love  has  led  many  couples  to  the  divorce  courts 
in  the  United  States.  Ordinarily,  if  a  man  is  well  adjusted  to  his  wife  sex- 
ually, he  has  little  impulse  toward  involving  himself  in  affairs  with  other 
women.  Despite  the  few  exceptions  among  some  strongly  sexed  men,  or 
among  men  with  a  strong  love  of  variety,  this  general  principle  seems  valid. 

Abandonment  to  enjoyment.  The  third  important  maxim  of  suc- 
cessful sexual  adjustment  in  marriage  is  the  urgent  necessity  of  complete 
abandonment  to  enjoyment.  This  implies  for  many  people,  perhaps  for 
most  people,  an  educational  re-orientation — the  chiselling  away  of  taboos 
and  irrational  restrictions.  The  woman  who  "will  not  be  touched"  or  who 
will  not  touch  her  husband  because  of  mistaken  notions  ingrained  in  child- 
hood must  re-orient  herself  before  adjustment  can  be  complete.  Business 
worries  brought  to  bed  are  neither  good  for  business  nor  for  sexual  ad- 
justment. It  is  psychologically  unsound  to  discuss  irrelevant  matters. 

Lord  Dawson  of  Penn,  prominent  English  physician,  has  observed  that 

more  marriages  fail  from  inadequate  and  clumsy  sex  love  than  from  too  much 
sex  love.  The  lack  of  proper  understanding  is  in  no  small  measure  responsible 
for  the  unfulfilment  of  connubial  happiness,  and  every  degree  of  discontent  and 
unhappiness  may,  from  this  cause,  occur,  leading  to  rupture  of  the  marriage 
bond  itself.  ...  To  the  foregoing  contentions  it  might  be  objected  that  you 
are  encouraging  passion.  My  reply  would  be,  passion  is  a  worthy  possession. 
.  .  .  You  all  enjoy  ardent  and  passionate  love  in  art  and  literature.  Why  not  give 
it  a  place  in  real  life?  Why  some  people  look  askance  at  passion  is  because  they 
are  confusing  it  with  sensuality.  Sex-love  without  passion  is  a  poor,  lifeless  thing. 
Sensuality,  on  the  other  hand,  is  on  a  level  with  gluttony — a  physical  excess — 
detached  from  sentiment,  chivalry,  or  tenderness. 

The  first  sexual  union.  It  is  normal  to  expect  that  intercourse 
will  be  a  little  difficult  at  first,  especially  if  the  woman  is  a  virgin.  Unfor- 
tunately, some  people  still  believe  that  unless  there  are  a  few  drops  of 
blood  at  the  first  marital  union  the  woman  is  not  a  virgin.  That  does  not 
necessarily  follow.  There  may  be  slight  bleeding  for  a  few  unions  during 
the  first  week  or  so  of  marriage.  Lovett  Dewees  finds  an  intact  hymen  in 
from  two  to  four  women  in  ten  in  his  premarital  cases.  Robert  L.  Dickin- 
son believed  that  the  hymen  is  already  broken  in  most  (but  not  all)  women 
either  by  previous  sexual  unions  or  in  virgins  by  masturbation.  Autoerotism 
is  much  more  frequently  the  cause  of  a  ruptured  hymen  than  athletic  ac- 
tivities, though  it  is  common  to  rationalize  the  absence  of  bleeding  at  the 
first  union  by  attributing  it  to  athletic  activities. 
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The  desirability  of  a  gradual  approach  on  the  part  of  the  male  dur- 
ing the  first  sexual  union  after  marriage  is  now  more  generally  understood 
and  appreciated  than  formerly.  On  the  other  hand,  this  idea  has  probably 
been  overworked  in  recent  popular  literature  on  sex.  Accordingly,  some 
women  have  come  unnecessarily  to  fear  the  first  embrace.  In  other  words, 
these  instructions  have  had  an  effect  similar  to  the  exaggerations  of  the 
risks  of  motherhood.  There  follow  fears  of  distress  and  disturbance  where 
few  or  none  should  be  expected. 

The  husband,  who  always  tends  to  be  in  a  hurry  sexually  unless  he 
is  trained  otherwise,  is  particularly  likely  to  be  nervous  and  hasty  in  the 
first  few  weeks  of  marriage.  Consequently,  a  receptive  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  wife,  which  is  the  situation  ordinarily  found,  is  especially  helpful  in 
reducing  his  nervousness.  In  a  few  instances,  the  man  has  a  fear  that  he 
will  be  "too  large."  Rarely  is  that  the  case.  More  frequent  is  the  fear  of 
young  women  that  the  first  acts  of  coitus  will  be  painful.  Usually  this  is 
not  so,  if  entry  is  slow  and  gentle. 

People  should  not  expect  from  the  first  act  of  coitus  that  fine  adjust- 
ment and  satisfaction  usually  attained  after  prolonged  experience  in  liv- 
ing together.  Time  brings  many  minor  adjustments  that  only  experience 
together  will  suggest.  It  should  be  remembered  that  lack  of  full  satisfac- 
tion is  common  at  the  outset  of  marriage.  Those  who  have  been  married 
for  some  time  will  know  what  is  meant.  Others  will  find  out  in  due  course. 

Frequency  of  sexual  relations.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  a  gen- 
eral rule  concerning  how  frequently  sexual  union  should  take  place  be- 
cause so  many  circumstances  influence  the  total  situation.  The  frequency 
of  intercourse  will  be  influenced  by  such  circumstances  as:  the  age  of  the 
partners;  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  married;  the  general  condi- 
tion of  health  of  either  partner,  especially  changes  in  the  glandular  bal- 
ance; the  degree  of  adjustment  or  maladjustment  in  the  habits  of  life  of 
the  partners;  occupation;  mode  of  life;  the  opportunities  offered  for  sexual 
union  or  the  restrictions  on  it,  resulting  from  a  variety  of  social,  psycho- 
logical, and  emotional  circumstances. 

The  wide  range  of  frequency  of  orgasm  reported  by  Kinsey  in  his 
study  of  male  sexual  behavior  in  the  United  States  emphasizes  what  coun- 
selors have  been  saying  for  some  time — that  each  couple  should  follow 
their  own  desires.  The  reported  frequency  of  orgasm  for  men  varied  from 
a  reported  one  orgasm  in  thirty  years  for  a  male  who  was  "apparently  sound 
physically"  to  an  orgasm  rate  that  averaged  thirty  a  week  for  thirty  years 
for  a  "scholarly  and  skilled"  lawyer.10 

The  later  Kinsey  study  points  out  that  the  range  of  variation  in  the 
female  far  exceeds  the  range  of  variation  in  the  male.  Furthermore,  14  per 


10  Alfred  C.  Kinsey  and  others,  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Male  (Philadel- 
phia: W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1948),  p.  195. 
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cent  of  the  women  interviewed  had  multiple  orgasms.  Some  of  these  had 
twelve  or  more  orgasms  in  a  relationship  as  compared  to  one  for  their  hus- 
bands.11 

On  the  specific  subject  of  the  frequency  rate  of  marital  intercourse, 
Kinsey  reported  in  his  male  study  that  married  couples  sixteen  to  twenty 
years  old  averaged  3.9  relations  per  week,  with  many  couples  having  in- 
tercourse on  the  average  of  5,  7,  10  or  more  times.  The  average  rate 
gradually  decreases  to  about  2.9  at  the  age  of  thirty  and  1.8  at  the  age  of 
fifty.  At  age  sixty,  the  average  weekly  rate  was  0.9. 12  It  seems  natural  that 
there  is  a  general  decline  in  sexual  activity  in  line  with  the  process  of  aging. 
But  the  assumption  that  women,  after  the  menopause,  lose  their  interest 
and  pleasure  in  intercourse  is  not  correct.13  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know 
of  some  women  who  have  enjoyed  sex  relations  more  after  the  menopause. 
For  one  thing,  they  reported  they  felt  more  pleasure  because  they  were 
no  longer  afraid  of  pregnancy. 

As  interesting  as  these  figures  may  be,  they  still  do  not  give  an  answer 
to  a  couple  in  disagreement  about  the  frequency  of  sex  relations.  Kinsey 
says  such  disagreements  are  not  unusual.  In  such  situations,  it  is  usually 
the  wife  who  considers  the  frequency  too  high  or  high  enough.  It  is  the 
husband  who  feels  it  is  too  low.  This  is  particularly  true  among  the  more 
educated.  When  disagreement  arises,  it  is  important  that  each  partner  at- 
tempt to  adjust  to  the  needs  of  the  other  in  so  far  as  they  seem  reasonable. 
And  we  recommend  a  broad  and  generous  interpretation  of  the  word 
"reasonable."  A  concession,  even  when  it  seems  not  fully  justified,  may 
save  a  great  deal  of  irritation,  annoyance,  and  wrangling  later.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  avoid  alcohol  because  it  may  make  either  partner  inconsiderate, 
and  an  intoxicated  person  is  less  likely  to  take  proper  birth-control  meas- 
ures when  these  are  called  for.  Some  writers  have  advised  no  coitus  fol- 
lowing a  heavy  meal  or  in  a  state  of  fatigue,  but  we  can  see  no  need  for 
such  a  restriction  if  both  parties  want  the  union.  Some  prefer  coitus  at 
night;  others  in  the  morning;  still  others  during  the  day.  Mornings  have 
advantages  for  couples  who  have  worked  hard  all  day  and  into  the  night. 
A  good  night's  sleep  leaves  one  refreshed  and  prepared  for  sexual  enjoy- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  some  couples  find  intercourse  a  pleasant  way  to 
relax  after  a  hard  day's  work.  Each  couple  can  decide  such  matters  for 
themselves.  Their  decision  should  not  be  questioned  because  of  reported 
"averages"  or  what  other  people  do  or  think. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  medical  authori- 
ties whether  or  not  women  have  a  cycle  of  sexual  desire.  Some  doctors 
hold  the  view  that  many  women  particularly  desire  intercourse  just  be- 
fore and  just  after  menstruation,  with  a  somewhat  larger  group  of  women 


11  Kinsey,  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female,  pp.  375-376. 

12  Kinsey,  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Male,  p.  569. 

13  Kinsey,  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female,  p.  735. 
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finding  the  desire  stronger  just  before.  But  the  evidence  is  very  conflicting, 
and  medical  science  does  not  really  know  the  answer. 

Coitus  during  menstruation.  It  is  probable  that  most  American 
couples  avoid  sexual  union  when  the  woman  is  menstruating.  This  is 
largely  a  matter  of  habit,  tradition,  and  religious  taboo  rather  than  of 
abstention  for  aesthetic  reasons.  The  modern  habit  of  foregoing  sexual 
union  during  menstruation  is  largely  a  hangover  from  early  Hebrew  and 
Christian  societies,  in  which,  for  lack  of  bathing  facilities,  the  woman  was 
actually  "unclean"  during  and  after  her  period.  The  current  attitude,  an- 
thropologists tell  us,  is  largely  a  survival  of  savage  taboo.  The  view  of 
modern  science,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  if  both  partners  want  coitus  during 
that  period,  there  is  no  sound  scientific  reason  why  it  should  not  take  place, 
provided  the  woman  has  no  local  tenderness  or  inflammation.  If  the  prod- 
ucts of  menstruation  sting  the  urethra  of  the  man,  which  happens  in  rare 
cases,  a  condom  may  be  worn.  At  all  events,  a  thorough  washing  of  the 
glans  penis,  with  foreskin  drawn  back,  is  desirable  after  coitus  during 
menstruation.  Extra  precautions  are  also  needed  to  avoid  soiling  linen.  If 
it  is  soiled,  rinsing  the  soiled  portion  immediately  in  cold  water  will 
remove  the  stains. 

PLANNED   PARENTHOOD 

There  are  a  number  of  medical  reasons  why  a  couple  may  practice  birth 
control,  which  means  they  plan  to  prevent  conception  by  methods  that 
do  not  interfere  with  normal  sexual  relations.  Doctors  will  advise  on  con- 
ception control  for  the  following  reasons:  spacing  of  children,  health  and 
well-being  of  mother,  health  and  well-being  of  children,  prevention  of  ill- 
ness or  invalidism,  hereditable  disorders  of  certain  degrees,  active  states  of 
certain  diseases,  and  chronic  disorders. 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  of  birth  control  from  which  a  couple 
can  choose  subject  to  local  legal  restrictions.  The  method  chosen  is  a 
personal  matter,  but  a  few  primary  considerations  should  play  a  part  in 
the  choice.  Of  course  dependability  is  the  most  important  consideration. 
The  method  should  also  be  simple  to  use,  harmless,  not  unpleasant  to  use, 
cheap,  and  available.  Not  all  methods  will  meet  these  standards,  and  there 
is  certainly  room  for  personal  interpretation  in  judging  pleasantness  and 
simplicity. 

Who  should  take  the  precautions?  In  the  technique  generally  advised 
by  contraceptive  clinics,  responsibility  almost  invariably  rests  upon  the 
woman.  It  is  argued  that  she  is  most  likely  to  suffer  if  there  is  a  failure  in 
the  method.  Owing  to  our  repressive  legislation  on  birth  control  and  to  the 
inaccessibility  of  many  clinics,  responsibility  often  rests  upon  the  man. 
This  is  not  so  unfortunate  as  one  might  at  first  suppose,  for  male  devices 
are  50  to  85  per  cent  effective  even  without  medical  instruction.  With 
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proper  guidance,  they  are  just  about  as  effective  as  the  best  of  female  de- 
vices. However,  many  people  object  to  them  for  aesthetic  reasons. 

It  is  important  to  realize  at  the  outset  that  there  is  no  one  method 
best  for  all  people  under  all  circumstances,  no  simple  set  of  rules  without 
qualifications.  When  a  doctor  is  advising  a  woman  he  must  take  into  con- 
sideration anatomical  structure,  social  conditions,  economic  circumstances, 
and  personality  make-up.  Even  after  all  the  medical  evidence  has  been 
considered  by  the  doctor,  there  is  often  room  for  personal  preference. 

A  combination  of  methods  is  more  reliable  than  any  single  method, 
whether  natural,  chemical,  or  mechanical.  Although  there  are  some 
methods  that  do  not  require  individual  fitting  by  a  physician,  medically 
guided  birth  control  is,  generally  speaking,  preferable  to  self-guided  birth 
control. 

All  the  methods,  no  matter  how  good,  must  be  used  properly  and  con- 
sistently. If,  through  carelessness,  or  a  "take-a-chance"  spirit,  a  method  is 
not  used,  the  resulting  failure  can  hardly  be  blamed  on  the  method.  Where 
the  life  or  health  of  the  mother  and  the  economic  well-being  of  the  family 
are  at  stake,  the  motives  for  birth  control  are  apt  to  be  strong,  so  that  a 
married  couple  will  want  to  choose  one  of  the  best  methods  and  apply  this 
carefully,  with  persistence,  and  mutual  cooperation,  as  long  as  protection 
is  needed.  All  children  will  then  be  wanted  children,  welcomed,  loved, 
and  cherished. 

SEX  AND  MARITAL  PROBLEMS 

Trained  and  experienced  marriage  counselors  generally  refuse  to  answer 
with  a  yes  or  a  no  the  question  whether  sex  is  the  source  of  most  marital 
problems.  Marriage  difficulties  are  generally  too  complex  to  be  traced  to 
one  particular  cause.  Maladjustment  in  sex  relations  between  a  husband 
and  wife  can  be  both  a  cause  and  a  result  of  other  marital  difficulties.  In 
one  instance,  the  failure  of  the  wife  to  have  orgasm  may  cause  nervousness 
and  tension,  which  in  turn  may  make  it  difficult  for  her  to  cope  with  the 
other  problems  of  marriage.  If  she  learns  to  achieve  orgasm,  the  other 
problems  may  seem  insignificant,  and  the  marriage  adjustment  may  be 
definitely  improved.  In  a  sense,  sex  would  be  considered  a  cause  of  this 
marriage  maladjustment.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  other  problems  are  not 
likely  to  be  so  light  that  a  mere  change  in  sexual  satisfaction  will  solve  them. 
Other  adjustments  are  usually  necessary  before  harmony  can  be  achieved. 

In  another  instance,  a  man  or  a  woman  may  find  it  difficult  to  find 
sexual  satisfaction  with  his  or  her  spouse  because  other  problems  interfere. 
For  example,  a  man  may  be  overworked  and  worried;  his  hours  of  work 
may  not  fit  into  a  plan  conducive  to  satisfying  sexual  relations.  In  this  case, 
maladjustment  in  sex  is  the  result  of  other  problems. 

Sometimes,  dislike  for  one's  mate  is  first  manifested  in  the  sexual 
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relation.  For  this  reason,  sex  is  often  blamed  for  difficulties  that  have  an- 
other source.  Generally  speaking,  if  a  married  couple  find  sexual  relations 
satisfying  in  spite  of  other  problems,  even  when  these  problems  seem 
overwhelming,  the  chance  of  improving  the  total  marriage  relationship  is 
increased.  On  the  other  hand,  if  sexual  union  is  objectionable  to  one  or 
both  of  the  mates,  and  there  are  other  difficult  problems,  the  chance  of 
building  a  successful  marriage  is  reduced.  As  we  said  at  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter,  the  role  of  sex  is  an  important  phase  of  marriage  but  not  the 
only  one. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 

SHALL  WE  BUY,  BUILD,  OR  RENT 
A  HOME? 


When  an  American  couple  marry  and  start  looking  for  housing,  what  do 
they  find?  American  housing  ranges  from  palatial  residences,  often  out 
of  date,  to  slum  dwellings  unfit  for  human  habitation,  with  a  good  number 
of  homes  in  the  middle  range.  In  1950,  there  were  46,000,000  counted 
dwelling  units  in  the  United  States,  which  was  an  increase  of  8,550,000 
since  1940.  Twenty  per  cent,  or  1  in  5,  were  without  private  inside  flush 
toilets,  and  23  per  cent  were  without  bath  tubs  or  showers.  Two  and  a  half 
million  of  these  homes  were  classified  as  "dilapidated."  More  important  to 
the  newly  married  couple  is  the  fact  that  only  700,000  nondilapidated,  non- 
farm  dwelling  units  available  for  year-round  use  were  on  the  market  for 
rent  or  sale.  There  was  a  total  of  2,680,000  vacancies,  but  most  of  them 
were  seasonal  homes,  dilapidated,  or  off  the  market. 

The  average  size  of  a  home  in  1950  was  slightly  smaller  than  in  1940 
(4.8  rooms  per  home  in  1940  compared  with  4.6  rooms  in  1950).  More- 
over, the  average  size  of  rental  units  in  1950  was  only  3.8  rooms,  com- 
pared with  5.3  for  owner-occupied  homes.  Overcrowding  was  more  com- 
mon for  renters  than  owners,  for  rural  nonfarm  than  for  urban  occupants, 
and  for  nonwhites  than  for  whites.  The  average  home  had  1.5  persons  per 
room.  For  the  first  time  in  the  past  sixty  years,  over  50  per  cent  of  non- 
farm  homes  were  occupied  by  owners  (53  per  cent).  No  one  needs  to 
be  told  that  rents  have  increased.  The  average  rent  per  month  of  all 
nonfarm  renters  was  $42  in  1950,  compared  with  $27  in  1940.  The  rent 
included  the  cost  of  water,  electricity,  gas,  and  other  fuel.  For  rural  non- 
farm  tenants,  the  average  rent  increased  from  $15  to  $30  per  month.  The 
price  of  single-family  houses  approached  the  all-time  high  of  1948.  The 
average  market  value  of  all  nonfarm  houses  was  $7,400.  In  urban  areas, 
the  average  price  per  house  was  $8,700,  compared  with  the  average  of 
$5,000  for  rural  nonfarm  homes.  Finally,  about  half  of  the  homeowners 
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in  urban  areas  had  mortgages  on  their  homes.  In  the  rural  nonfarm 
areas  only  one-third  of  the  homes  were  mortgaged. 

BUYING   VERSUS   RENTING 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  major  economic  problems  to  be  faced  in  mar- 
ried life  is  the  question:  Shall  we  buy,  build,  or  rent  a  home?  To  simplify 
this  difficult  problem  for  the  purposes  of  analysis,  suppose  we  deal  first 
with  the  advantages  claimed  for  renting,  then  consider  the  advantages 
claimed  for  buying,  and  finally,  attempt  to  cast  up  an  account. 

Some  preliminary  observations  are  relevant. 

For  the  average  young  couple  just  entering  upon  married  life,  in- 
sufficient income  will  probably  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  rent.  During 
and  following  World  War  II,  many  young  couples  doubled  up  with  one 
of  the  parents.  This  is  always  unfortunate  and  should  be  avoided  if  possi- 
ble. When  it  is  necessary,  some  plan  should  be  worked  out  by  which  the 
young  couple  can  have  a  separate  portion  of  the  house  as  their  "domain"; 
and  arrangements  should  be  made  by  the  young  couple  for  sharing  costs 
on  an  equitable  basis.  Clear  agreements  help  in  avoiding  conflicts. 

Most  married  couples  are  not  able  to  buy  a  home  at  the  outset  of 
married  life.  This  may  be  just  as  well,  for  in  the  first  year  or  two  there 
are  enough  adjustments  to  make  without  taking  on  the  responsibilities  of 
home  ownership.  However,  as  the  young  married  people  settle  down  in 
the  community,  as  the  more  fortunate  among  them  feel  that  they  have  a 
moderate  amount  of  security,  with  a  fairly  steady  income  (almost  no  one 
has  an  absolutely  certain  income,  not  excepting  the  rich),  and  as  they  de- 
velop willingness  and  ability  to  save  even  a  small  portion  of  their  income 
the  question  of  the  relative  desirability  of  owning  or  renting  should  be 
frankly  and  dispassionately  examined  not  only  on  economic  grounds  but 
on  the  basis  of  other  considerations  not  exclusively  economic. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  renting.  It  is  claimed  that  the  renter 
is  free  to  move,  to  take  a  better  job  in  a  new  community,  to  improve  the 
quality  of  his  housing  by  moving  into  a  better  home  without  capital  in- 
vestment. It  is  also  clear  that  the  renter,  since  he  has  no  investment  in  a 
property,  is  not  subject  to  the  hazards  of  increasing  costs,  to  risks  in  the 
form  of  greater  taxation,  declining  property  values,  the  spread  of  blighted 
areas.  If  he  has  to  move,  there  is  no  forced  sale  of  property  at  a  loss.  There 
can  be  no  capital  loss  from  inability  to  keep  up  regular  monthly  payments 
to  amortize  a  mortgage.  A  renter  does  not  have  the  care  and  worry  of 
maintenance.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  renter  escapes  property  taxes.  Ac- 
tually this  is  not  so;  he  pays  them  indirectly  through  rent. 

It  is  unwise  to  think  of  rent  money  as  spent  money;  to  think  of  rent 
payments  as  merely  a  "collection  of  receipts  for  which  I  have  nothing  to 
show."  By  paying  rent,  you  also  avoid  certain  expenses  of  upkeep,  such  as 
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painting,  repairs,  taxes,  and  depreciation;  you  avoid  the  risk  on  investment, 
the  expenses  of  supervising  and  managing  property,  and  so  forth.  Payment 
must  be  made  for  these  services  as  well  as  for  the  actual  use  of  the  home. 

If  you  decide  to  rent,  you  will  have  many  of  the  same  problems  as 
those  involved  in  buying  a  home.  You  will  want  to  consider  how  much 
you  can  afford,  and  of  course  you  will  be  interested  in  the  location  of  the 
house  and  its  conveniences.  To  be  sure,  you  will  have  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing able  to  change  your  plans  much  more  easily  than  if  you  buy.  Never- 
theless, the  difficulties  of  moving  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  you  from  be- 
ing careless  in  your  decisions. 

The  problems  of  location  and  convenience  are  much  the  same  as 
when  you  buy.1  As  for  how  much  you  should  pay,  this  decision  also  can 
be  made  as  if  you  were  going  to  buy  a  house.  The  main  difference  is  that 
you  need  consider  only  the  time  for  which  you  agree  to  rent  the  house 
or  apartment.  It  is  not  always  desirable  to  set  aside  one-fourth  of  your 
income  for  rent — too  much  depends  upon  your  other  obligations,  as  well 
as  your  desires  for  other  things.  One  family  will  sacrifice  location  so  that 
they  can  spend  their  money  on  clothing,  education,  or  an  automobile.  An- 
other family  will  sacrifice  even  the  quality  of  food  in  order  to  rent  in  a  cer- 
tain neighborhood.  Sometimes,  however,  the  availability  of  rental  units 
will  strongly  influence  how  much  your  rent  will  be.  It  will  also  influence 
the  chance  of  your  finding  the  kind  of  dwelling  you  want. 

Other  decisions  concerning  rentals  include  the  type  of  lease  you  sign 
and  whether  you  rent  furnished  or  unfurnished.  Rentals  are  usually  leased 
either  by  the  year  or  by  the  month.  If  you  rent  on  a  monthly  basis,  you  are 
free  to  move  on  a  month's  notice  or  less.  On  the  other  hand,  the  landlord 
can  ask  you  to  move  against  your  wishes  at  the  end  of  any  month.  He 
can  also  raise  the  rent.  If  you  sign  a  lease  for  a  year,  you  commit  yourself 
to  a  greater  extent,  but  you  buy  a  certain  amount  of  stability.  Where  there 
is  a  yearly  contract,  the  landlord  is  more  likely  to  make  the  improvements 
that  you  request.  A  high  turnover  in  rentals  is  usually  more  costly  for  the 
landlord.  Whatever  you  decide,  make  the  decision  on  the  basis  of  your 
personal  situation  rather  than  according  to  any  preconceived  formula. 

Renting  a  furnished  apartment  means  you  pay  someone  to  invest  in 
furniture  so  that  you  can  use  it.  The  arguments  for  and  against  the  prac- 
tice are  practically  the  same,  again,  as  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  buy 
a  house.  The  size  of  the  investment  is  smaller  for  an  unfurnished  apart- 
ment, and  furniture  can  be  transported  from  one  place  to  another.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  however,  unless  a  family  plans  to  use  furniture  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  it  pays  to  rent  furnished.  Resale  value  of  furniture  is 
usually  low,  and  a  family  can  expect  to  take  considerable  loss.  Some  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  accept  the  loss  in  order  to  live  with  furniture  of  their 
own  choosing. 

1  See  pp.  185-186. 
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The  advantages  claimed  for  home  ownership.  It  is  alleged  that 
home  ownership  has  the  following  virtues. 

1.  It  encourages  thrift. 

2.  It  gives  a  family  higher  credit  standing. 

3.  It  develops  citizens  interested  in  good  government. 

4.  People  who  own  are  better  able  to  get  exactly  what  they  want  in  housing. 

5.  Ownership  is  cheaper  than  renting  in  the  long  run. 

6.  Ownership  offers  certain  tax  advantages. 

7.  Home  ownership  makes  available  the  more  stable  neighborhoods,  which 
are  good  for  raising  children. 

8.  Home  ownership  frees  the  family  from  the  sometimes  seemingly  ar- 
bitrary whims  of  a  landlord. 

There  is  more  validity  in  some  of  these  claims  than  in  others.  It  is 
likely  that  renters  will  not  save  as  much  as  owners  who  are  under  the 
compulsion  of  setting  aside  a  certain  amount  monthly  to  pay  for  the 
house.  There  are  always  exceptions  to  this  rule.  There  seems  to  be  no 
answer  to  the  argument  that  ownership  improves  credit  standing.  Whether 
ownership  necessarily  induces  any  better  citizenship  than  does  renting  is  a 
debatable  point.  It  yet  remains  to  be  shown,  though  the  argument  is  com- 
monly heard,  that  owners  keep  a  more  watchful  eye  on  governmental 
expenditures,  on  the  quality  of  schooling,  and  on  government  generally. 
Ownership  may  also  make  some  people  unduly  conservative.  Whether 
ownership  enables  people  to  get  what  they  want  in  housing  is  also  de- 
batable. Perhaps  they  may  get  this  more  easily  by  moving  as  renters.  Even 
people  who  build  a  house  according  to  a  carefully-thought-out  plan  some- 
times find  that  they  do  not  get  exactly  what  they  expected. 

A  family  who  have  had  unpleasant  experiences  with  unreasonable 
landlords  (ceiling  prices  on  rents  seem  to  have  made  many  landlords  un- 
reasonable) are  often  willing  to  pay  more  for  housing  to  avoid  future  un- 
pleasantness of  this  nature.  There  is  no  argument  against  this  decision.  By 
buying,  a  former  tenant  becomes  a  landlord  himself.  Buying  a  duplex  or  a 
house  that  has  a  basement  apartment  to  rent  might  make  it  possible  for 
some  people  to  become  owners  who  otherwise  could  not  afford  to.  The 
extra  income  from  rent  helps  to  meet  the  monthly  payments.  Of  course, 
the  apartment  section  to  be  rented  has  to  be  in  good  condition  if  the  rent 
from  it  is  to  be  partly  profit  and  not  only  a  fund  for  repairs  and  upkeep. 

The  question  whether  owning  is  cheaper  than  renting  is  still  debat- 
able. In  our  judgment,  various  analyses  indicate  that  the  cost  is  about  the 
same  for  buying  or  renting.  Certainly,  there  are  no  big  savings  to  be  gained 
by  buying  a  house. 

Saving  through  income-tax  exemptions  is  a  consideration  that 
shouldn't  be  forgotten  in  figuring  what  a  house  will  cost.  For  example,  the 
present  law  allows  you  to  deduct  the  average  annual  interest  payment  on 
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a  home,  plus  the  annual  tax  bill.  Even  with  this  possibility,  the  balance  be- 
tween buying  and  renting  is  pretty  much  equal  for  most  people. 

Whether  or  not  neighborhoods  where  most  families  own  their  homes 
offer  advantages  over  rental  areas  depends  upon  the  community  and  the 
area.  Owning  a  home  in  a  zone  of  transition  will  probably  be  less  stable 
than  renting  in  other  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  owning  a  home  in  a  non- 
transitional  area  will  have  advantages  for  children  that  some  rental  areas 
will  lack.  Of  course,  the  choice  is  not  always  between  rented  and  owned 
areas.  There  are  many  areas  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  rentals  and 
ownership. 

The  temptation  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses  should  be  resisted  in  de- 
ciding whether  you  should  buy  a  house.  Sometimes,  it  is  also  wise  to  rule 
out  sentiment  if  the  cost  of  the  sentiment  is  going  to  be  high  for  the  family. 
The  purchase  of  a  home  is  probably  the  largest  money  transaction  the 
average  family  will  ever  make.  The  commitments  are  for  fifteen  to  thirty 
years.  Plans  need  to  be  economically  sound  before  thought  is  given  to 
other  considerations  of  home  ownership. 

Sometimes  a  salesman  will  insist  that  buying  a  home  is  a  good  invest- 
ment because  in  a  few  years  you  can  sell  your  home  for  considerably  more 
than  you  paid  for  it.  Everybody  has  heard  of  this  being  done.  If  the  point 
seems  worth  your  consideration,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  buying  on 
this  basis  you  enter  the  game  of  speculation.  You  have  a  chance  to  lose  as 
well  as  to  win.  If  the  home  is  essential  to  the  family,  you  are  gambling  with 
the  family's  welfare.  Another  consideration  is  that  if  you  sell  the  home  at  a 
profit,  you  will  have  to  find  another  place  to  live.  More  than  likely,  the 
cost  of  buying  or  renting  another  home  will  have  increased  correspondingly 
with  your  profit,  and  the  profit  will  have  to  be  invested  in  another  place 
to  live.  The  net  cash  profit  is  not  likely  to  be  very  much.  A  similar  argu- 
ment, based  on  profitable  resale,  is  sometimes  used  to  induce  a  person  to 
buy  a  more  expensive  house.  Such  an  argument  should  be  discounted  if  a 
place  to  live,  rather  than  speculation,  is  the  major  goal. 

Balancing  the  account.  From  the  standpoint  of  economics  alone, 
therefore,  owning  versus  renting  is  largely  a  tossup.  The  decision  must  be 
made  on  other  grounds. 

There  is  a  certain  subjective  satisfaction  and  pride  in  ownership,  if 
you  want  to  bear  the  headaches  as  well  as  the  joys.  In  a  period  of  declin- 
ing prices,  renting  ordinarily  has  advantages  over  ownership.  The  renter 
gains  by  avoiding  depreciation  and  high  taxes,  all  of  which  the  owner  may 
not  be  able  to  pass  on,  owing  to  the  competition  created  by  vacancies. 
Correspondingly,  in  a  period  of  rising  prices,  ownership  may  be  an  ad- 
vantage because  it  may  offer  capital  gains.  Many  people  have  made  money 
on  sales  during  and  after  the  war.  However,  buyers  should  be  wary  of 
grossly  inflated  values. 

Another  reason  for  buying  rather  than  renting  may  be  that  the  kind 
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of  housing  you  want  may  not  be  available  in  the  community  or  in  the  area 
where  you  must  live.  In  that  case,  building  a  new  house  may  be  necessary. 
It  may  also  be  necessary  to  build  to  get  proper  housing  near  your  work.  If 
building  seems  desirable,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  undertake  it  during  a  depres- 
sion, if  possible,  and  to  hold  off  during  building  booms.  Costs  are  likely  to 
be  lower  during  a  depression. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  own  rather  than  to  rent  in  order  to  gain  social 
status  in  the  community.  This  may  be  particularly  important  for  profes- 
sional or  business  men. 

Those  who  like  newness  and  up-to-dateness  in  a  home  may  find  it 
necessary  to  build  to  get  these  features.  Rarely  are  new  homes  built  to  rent. 

Lastly,  in  favor  of  home  ownership,  it  may  be  said  that  scientific 
studies  suggest  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  positive  association  between 
home  ownership  and  good  marital  adjustment.  It  has  even  been  found  that 
young  couples  who  merely  plan  to  buy  a  home  stand  a  better  chance  of 
good  adjustment  in  marriage  than  those  who  do  not  plan  to  do  so.  It  is  not 
yet  clear  just  why  this  association  exists.  But  it  seems  to  be  a  fact.  It  may 
be  that  those  who  own  their  own  homes  or  who  plan  to  purchase  one  are 
more  than  ordinarily  prudent,  thrifty,  self-confident,  and  self-reliant.  These 
traits  are  apparently  associated  with  marital  happiness  or  adjustment. 
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Home  Ownership  and  Marital  Adjustment 

Source:  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  L.  S.  Cottrell,  Predicting  Success  or  Failure 
in  Marriage  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1939),  p.  254. 


Among  the  divorced  and  happily  married  couples  studied  by  Locke, 
there  was  a  significant  difference  regarding  home  ownership.  Those  couples 
who  remained  married  were  more  likely  to  own  their  homes  than  those 
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who  became  divorced.  In  terms  of  percentages  the  following  differences 
were  found.2 

Renting  Home 

Married  Men 61.5  per  cent 

Divorced  Men  (before  divorce)   76.8 

Married  Women   66. 1 

Divorced  Women  (before  divorce)    82.3 

This  is  another  indication  that  home  ownership  is  related  to  adjust- 
ment in  marriage. 

HOME   OWNERSHIP 

Let  us  assume  now  that  it  has  been  decided  to  buy  a  home.  Many  will 
want  to  build.  Probably  the  majority  will  buy  a  home  already  built.  We 
shall  first  discuss  the  various  steps  that  have  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
new  construction,  and  then  take  up  certain  factors  that  need  to  be  borne 
in  mind  when  purchasing  a  home  already  constructed. 

At  the  outset  it  is  important  to  ask:  Who  should  attempt  home  own- 
ership? Is  ownership  for  all?  What  location  should  be  chosen?  How  much 
can  a  couple  afford  to  pay  for  a  home  in  terms  of  annual  income  or  in 
terms  of  rent  now  being  paid?  What  are  the  possible  means  of  financing? 
Are  there  any  unusually  cheap  methods  of  financing  not  generally  known 
to  home  purchasers?  What  are  the  preliminary  steps  in  arranging  for  the 
purchase  of  a  home  already  constructed?  How  can  the  quality  of  con- 
struction be  tested?  These  are  by  no  means  the  only  problems  that  require 
consideration,  but  they  are  among  the  most  important,  and  all  we  have 
space  for  in  this  brief  account.  The  reader  will  be  directed  to  other  sources 
of  information  as  we  proceed. 

Requirements  for  home  ownership.  Foresight  is  never  so  re- 
liable as  hindsight,  but,  in  general,  only  those  should  undertake  home 
ownership,  either  by  the  purchase  of  a  home  already  built  or  by  letting  a 
contract  for  new  construction,  who  have  a  fighting  chance  of  meeting  their 
obligations.  Home  ownership  presupposes  at  least  a  fairly  predictable  and 
steady  income,  a  reasonable  lack  of  mobility,  and  a  willingness  to  save  some 
portion  of  the  family  income.  Otherwise,  there  may  be  serious  capital 
losses.  Too  many  people  go  into  home  ownership  without  due  considera- 
tion of  long-run  factors.  If  the  above  conditions  cannot  be  met,  it  is  better 
to  rent. 

Estimating  how  much  a  family  can  afford  for  a  home.  This 
question  has  been  variously  answered  by  thoughtful  students  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  answer  may  be  stated  in  terms  of  the  annual  income,  or  in  terms 

2  Harvey  J.  Locke,  Predicting  Adjustment  in  Marriage:  A  Comparison  of  a 
Divorced  and  a  Happily  Married  Group  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1951), 
p.  275. 
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of  the  rent  now  paid.  Much  will  depend  upon  how  conservative  you  want 
to  be.  Those  who  rarely  move  and  who  are  in  occupations  providing  a 
steady  income  can  afford  to  take  a  greater  chance  than  those  whose  in- 
comes fluctuate  or  who  frequently  change  jobs. 

Bankers  and  mortgage  officials,  who  usually  represent  the  more  con- 
servative point  of  view,  still  hold  to  the  rule  that  a  family  should  not  pay 
more  than  two  and  one-half  times  its  annual  income  for  a  home.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  many  families  are  paying  three  and  three  and  one-half 
times  their  annual  income  for  housing.  This  has  become  possible  through 
the  development  of  longer-time  loans  and  government  backing.  Another 
rule  that  is  sometimes  quoted  is  that  it  is  unwise  to  spend  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  annual  net  income  for  housing.  Again,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
someone  who  has  successfully  disregarded  this  rule. 

A  more  flexible  rule  is  used  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
to  determine  how  much  a  person  can  afford  for  a  home.  They  consider 
both  the  objective  facts,  such  as  income,  and  the  subjective  facts,  such  as 
a  person's  motivation  for  buying  a  house  and  his  ability  to  plan  for  the 
future.  On  each  mortgage-credit  report,  there  is  a  list  of  features  upon 
which  each  mortgage  applicant  is  rated.  First  to  be  rated  are  his  credit 
characteristics.  Naturally,  a  good  credit  rating  is  important.  Second  on  the 
list  is  a  rating  of  the  motivating  interest  in  ownership.  FHA  is  interested 
in  knowing  why  a  person  wants  a  house,  if  the  house  fits  his  present  and 
future  needs,  if  ownership  is  tied  up  to  family  responsibility,  and  so  forth. 
Third  to  be  rated  is  the  importance  of  money  to  the  mortgage  applicant;  then 
the  adequacy  of  available  assets  for  transaction.  Stability  of  effective  income 
is  evaluated  next.  Obviously,  this  is  very  important.  Finally,  the  applicant 
is  rated  in  terms  of  adequacy  of  effective  income  for  total  obligations;  for 
example,  a  man  who  is  paying  on  a  car  will  not  be  able  to  carry  as  high 
a  monthly  payment  as  one  with  no  other  obligations. 

Using  all  of  these  factors  makes  it  possible  for  each  case  to  be  given 
an  individual  rating.  Thus  a  family  with  small  children  will  get  a  different 
rating  than  a  couple  nearing  retirement  age.  A  man  who  pays  his  bills  will 
have  an  advantage  over  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  neglecting  them. 
Such  a  procedure  provides  flexibility  and  increases  the  chances  of  many 
families  to  own  homes  because  they  are  good  planners  and  industrious.  It 
is  possible,  under  optimum  conditions,  for  a  family  with  an  income  of  $150 
a  month  to  get  a  guaranteed  loan  requiring  monthly  payments  of  $60. 

The  rule  used  to  decide  what  you  can  afford  to  pay  for  a  home  will 
be  determined  by  the  agency  with  which  you  deal.  The  freedom  a  person 
has  in  the  matter  is  that  he  has  a  choice  of  agencies.  Before  going  to  an 
agency,  there  are  a  number  of  things  a  person  should  consider.  First  of 
all,  he  must  remember  that  he  must  have  a  cash  payment.  This  will  vary 
in  amount.  Private  parties  may  ask  only  $1,500  down  on  a  $15,000  or 
$20,000  home  if  you  are  considered  a  good  risk.  There  are  many  housing 
developments  asking  only  $500  or  $600  down  on  a  $10,000  home.  The 
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FHA  in  1954  insured  loans  up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  first  $9,000  of  FHA 
appraised  value  and  75  per  cent  of  the  value  in  excess  of  $9,000.  No  FHA 
guaranteed  loan  on  owner  occupied  homes  exceeds  $20,000.  In  other 
words,  if  you  bought  a  home  appraised  at  $11,000  the  FHA  would  in- 
sure $9,600  of  the  amount  if  you  were  approved  as  a  mortgagor.  The 
remainder,  $1,400,  would  be  part  of  the  cash  needed.  More  conserva- 
tive lenders  will  lend  around  60  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  home  and  the  available  loan 
is  the  amount  required  to  do  business.  Most  lenders  of  money  will  want 
to  know  if  this  money  comes  from  savings  or  earnings.  If  it  is  secured 
through  another  loan,  such  as  a  loan  on  your  car  or  furniture,  they  will 
consider  this  obligation  in  deciding  how  much  you  can  afford  to  pay  each 
month.  The  FHA  checks  carefully  on  this  matter.  Actually,  the  smaller  the 
cash  payment,  the  more  the  seller  stands  to  make  on  interest  payments. 

It  should  be  noted  that  we  use  the  term  "appraised  value"  in  dis- 
cussing the  amount  of  cash  required  and  the  loan.  Very  often  this  figure 
will  be  lower  than  the  market  price  of  the  house.  For  example,  a  home  may 
be  selling  for  $20,000.  A  person  is  in  error  to  think  that  the  FHA  will 
guarantee  a  loan,  or  a  bank  offer  a  loan  on  a  percentage  of  this  amount. 
The  loan  will  be  based  on  the  appraised  value,  which  may  be  only  $18,000. 
Actually  then,  the  loan  would  be  based  on  a  percentage  of  $18,000,  or 
$15,525,  instead  of  a  percentage  of  $20,000,  or  $17,025.  The  difference 
of  $1,500  will  be  included  in  the  cash  required,  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, would  be  $4,475  instead  of  the  $2,975  calculated  on  the  sale 
value.  This  distinction  should  be  kept  clear  when  one  is  looking  around 
for  a  home.  Obviously,  it  is  advantageous  to  the  buyer  to  find  a  house  with 
a  high  appraised  value. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  how  much  a  family  can  actually  afford 
to  pay  for  a  house,  we  suggest  that  you  next  take  a  careful  look  at  your 
budget  to  determine  what  monthly  payment  you  can  make.  Ask  yourself 
the  following  questions. 

1.  Is  the  annual  income  relatively  steady  or  does  it  fluctuate? 

2.  Is  anyone  else  in  the  family  able  to  earn  an  income  in  case  of  unemploy- 
ment or  prolonged  family  illness? 

3.  Is  the  owner  rather  secure  in  his  position,  likely  to  hold  his  job  during 
periods  of  reduced  employment? 

4.  How  much  does  the  family  pay  in  rent  at  the  present  time? 

5.  How  much  has  been  saved  to  date? 

6.  How  much  can  be  saved  in  the  future  from  the  family's  entire  annual 
income? 

7.  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  how  much  should  the  family  pay  down  now 
and  how  much  annually  for  amortization  of  the  mortgage,  repairs,  taxes, 
upkeep,  and  general  maintenance? 
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When  you  know  how  much  you  should  pay  per  month  as  regular 
payments,  you  are  ready  to  look  around  in  the  community  to  see  what 
your  money  will  buy.  The  following  table  will  tell  you  how  much  money 
your  monthly  payments  will  finance.  Remember  that  your  monthly  pay- 
ments must  also  include  the  cost  of  insurance  and  taxes,  which  amount  to 
approximately  3  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the  home.  Also  note  that  the 
monthly  mortgage  payment  does  not  include  cost  of  gas,  electricity,  fuel, 
water,  telephone,  new  improvements,  and  special  tax  assessments  against 
the  property.  Of  course,  no  one  can  foreclose  your  mortgage  if  you  fail  to 
pay  these  bills  regularly  but  they  must  sooner  or  later  be  paid. 


MONTHLY    PAYMENT    TABLE    FOR    AMORTIZING 

MORTGAGE    LOANS 

Interest  Rate 

Amount  of 

Number  of  Years  to  Amortize 

{Per  Cent) 

Mortgage 

10 

15 

20 

25 

4 

$  5,000 

$  50.63 

$  36.99 

$  30.30 

$  26.40 

8,000 

81.00 

59.18 

48.48 

42.23 

10,000 

101.25 

73.97 

60.60 

52.79 

13,000 

131.62 

96.16 

78.78 

68.62 

15,000 

151.87 

110.96 

90.90 

79.18 

18,000 

182.25 

133.15 

109.08 

95.02 

20,000 

202.50 

147.94 

121.20 

105.57 

5 

$  5,000 

$  53.04 

$  39.54 

$  33.00 

$  29.23 

8,000 

84.86 

63.27 

52.80 

46.77 

10,000 

106.07 

79.08 

66.00 

58.46 

13,000 

137.89 

102.81 

85.80 

76.00 

15,000 

159.10 

118.62 

99.00 

87.69 

18,000 

190.92 

142.35 

118.80 

105.23 

20,000 

212.14 

158.16 

132.00 

116.92 

6 

$  5,000 

$  55.52 

$  42.20 

$  35.83 

$  32.22 

8,000 

88.82 

67.51 

57.32 

51.55 

10,000 

111.03 

84.39 

71.65 

64.44 

13,000 

144.33 

109.71 

93.14 

83.76 

15,000 

166.54 

126.58 

107.47 

96.65 

18,000 

199.84 

151.90 

128.96 

115.98 

20,000 

222.05 

168.78 

143.29 

128.87 

If  you  cannot  purchase  the  "ideal"  home,  it  may  be  well  to  modify 
your  requirements.  To  purchase  beyond  your  standard  of  living  is  unwise. 
But,  to  purchase  a  home  that  is  too  small  or  that  is  in  an  unsatisfactory 
neighborhood,  in  an  effort  to  economize,  is  also  unwise. 

In  financing,  put  down  as  much  cash  as  is  economically  wise.  This  will 
not  only  save  you  carrying  charges  and  interest,  but,  other  things  being 
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equal,  will  reduce  the  chance  that  you  will  lose  your  home  in  periods  of 
adversity.  People  should  not  build  a  home  that  is  too  costly  out  of  pride 
or  in  an  effort  to  gain  social  prestige.  The  cost  should  not  be  so  great  that 
it  will  force  the  family  to  neglect  proper  nutrition,  adequate  medical  care, 
a  reasonable  amount  of  low-cost  insurance  for  the  breadwinner,  preferably 
in  the  form  of  renewable  term  insurance,  or  to  forgo  recreation,  vaca- 
tions, and  contributions  to  worthy  charities.  People  can  pay  more  than 
they  can  really  afford  for  housing  as  for  life  insurance  or  anything  else. 
If  so,  equity  in  the  home  may  be  lost  during  an  emergency,  such  as  un- 
employment or  prolonged  illness.  Appeals  to  sentiment,  which  induce  peo- 
ple to  buy  homes  when  they  should  remain  renters,  do  not  serve  the  long- 
run  interests  of  the  community. 

What  a  couple  can  afford  to  pay  for  a  home  will  depend  on  a  large 
number  of  circumstances,  among  them  the  following:  the  amount  of 
money  borrowed,  the  rate  at  which  the  principal  must  be  paid  off,  the  level 
of  the  interest  rate,  the  number  of  family  dependents,  and  other  family 
expenses. 

Mortgage  considerations.  The  size  of  the  mortgage  is  the  major 
consideration  in  financing  a  home  but  not  the  only  important  one.  The 
other  terms  of  a  mortgage  need  careful  scrutiny.  Arch  W.  Troelstrup  rec- 
ommends that  the  following  factors  be  given  careful  consideration.3 

1.  Avoid  a  demand  mortgage.  It  is  callable  after  a  specified  notice  is  given, 
and  this  may  be  embarrassing  if  it  comes  when  refinancing  is  difficult. 

2.  Refinancing  several  times  within  fifteen  or  twenty  years  may  involve  pay- 
ment of  certain  fees  for  each  refinancing. 

3.  If  the  mortgage  requires  no  payment  on  the  principal  (straight  mortgage), 
this  may  seem  to  be  easy,  but  it  only  postpones  the  day  when  you  must  pay 
in  a  lump  sum  or  lose  the  property. 

4.  Ask  to  have  a  clause  in  the  mortgage  permitting  you  to  pay  off  more  than 
the  minimum  stipulated  amount,  if  you  choose  to  do  so. 

5.  Find  out  whether  the  money  you  are  borrowing  is  from  a  trust  fund  or 
directly  from  bank  funds.  [Extensions  of  loans  and  renegotiations  may  be 
easier  in  some  instances.] 

6.  Can  the  mortgage  be  sold  by  the  loaner  to  someone  else?  [Someone  else 
might  not  be  so  considerate  if  difficulty  arises.] 

7.  Are  your  payments  made  on  the  principal  of  the  mortgage  or  on  the  stock  of 
a  building  and  loan  association,  which  is  to  be  exchanged  later  for  the 
mortgage?  The  question  here  centers  on  the  value  of  the  stock  later. 

8.  Find  out  if  there  is  a  penalty  or  payment  required  on  settling  the  mortgage 
or  on  reinstating  it. 


3  Arch  W.  Troelstrup,  Consumer  Problems  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
Inc.,  1952),  p.  241.  Copyright,  1952,  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 
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9.  Be  sure  to  figure  the  exact  interest  you  are  to  pay  on  any  particular  loan. 

10.  Get  receipts  for  payments  on  the  mortgage  or  save  your  canceled  checks. 

11.  Make  sure  that  the  mortgage  has  been  properly  recorded. 

12.  Find  out  the  exact  interest  portion  of  your  payments,  in  case  you  use  interest 
payments  as  a  deduction  when  preparing  your  Federal  income  tax  report. 

More  than  likely  you  will  see  or  hear  the  word  "amortization"  while 
working  out  mortgage  arrangements.  It  is  important  to  know  what  it  means. 
When  a  mortgage  is  amortized,  it  means  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  sum  of  money  owed  (principal)  by  re- 
paying part  of  it  at  specified  times.  It  also  means  that  payment  of  interest 
is  made  only  on  the  amount  actually  owed;  therefore,  interest  payments 
are  reduced  as  the  loan  is  repaid.  To  illustrate,  suppose  you  borrow 
$3,300  at  6  per  cent  interest  for  five  years.  The  amortization  schedule 
calls  for  total  monthly  payments  of  $63.80.  Of  the  first  month's  payment, 
$47.30  will  be  applied  on  the  principal,  and  $16.50  as  interest  charges. 
After  you  have  paid  for  a  year,  the  division  between  the  amount  of  money 
paid  on  principal  and  interest  will  change  so  that  you  will  pay  $49.97  on 
principal  and  $13.83  as  interest.  When  you  make  your  last  payment,  five 
years  later,  $63.39  will  be  applied  to  the  principal  and  only  32  cents  to 
interest. 

In  contrast  to  an  amortized  loan,  there  is  a  "straight  mortgage."  Such 
a  mortgage  contains  the  promise  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  loan  on  a 
specified  date.  Only  the  interest  is  paid  at  regular  intervals.  As  can  be 
readily  seen,  this  type  of  mortgage  is  more  expensive  because  interest  is 
paid  on  the  full  amount  of  the  loan  until  the  final  due  date.  The  cheapest 
mortgage  for  the  buyer  is  the  amortized  decreased-payment  type.  How- 
ever, since  the  largest  payments  come  in  the  beginning,  it  may  not  be 
feasible  for  families  with  limited  resources.  Such  mortgages  are  usually 
obtained  from  banks  and  not  from  building-and-loan  companies.  The  mort- 
gage with  fixed  monthly  payments  is  the  most  common  type  and  is  some- 
what more  expensive  than  the  decreased-payment  type  ($91  more  expen- 
sive on  a  $3,000  loan  at  5  per  cent  for  ten  years).  This  mortgage  is  issued 
by  most  loaning  agencies  and  is  practical  for  the  average  family.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  in  the  beginning  very  little  of  the  amount  paid 
is  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  principal. 

No  matter  how  much  you  study  about  mortgages,  and  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  know  as  much  as  possible,  it  is  wise  to  retain  a  lawyer.  The  rela- 
tively small  cost  may  save  you  considerable  money  and  worry  in  the  long 
run.  You  can  determine  which  type  of  mortgage  is  best  adapted  to  your 
particular  situation.  Your  lawyer  can  check  to  see  that  you  are  getting  the 
type  of  mortgage  you  want. 

Loan  agencies.  There  are  a  number  of  sources  where  a  person  can 
seek  a  lender.  Banks  are  probably  the  most  convenient  place  to  begin. 
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They  can  advise  you  about  their  loaning  policies  and  will  probably  tell 
you  of  other  sources.  In  the  cities,  savings-and-loan  associations  solicit 
your  interest;  so  do  some  mortgage-and-insurance  companies.  Telephone 
books  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  can  give  you  lists  of  these  and  other 
agencies.  Finally,  there  are  many  individuals  who  lend  money  if  the  terms 
suit  them.  Individuals  are  not  bound  by  the  same  legal  restrictions  as  pub- 
lic institutions.  Shopping  for  money,  especially  such  a  large  amount,  may 
save  a  person  a  considerable  amount  of  money  through  lower  interest 
rates  or  favorable  mortgage  considerations. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
does  not  lend  money  but  guarantees  payment  of  the  loan.  It  operates  to 
make  lending  of  money  more  secure;  hence  the  rates  and  terms  can  be 
more  liberal.  There  are  many  different  plans  for  building  that  the  FHA 
approves.  Their  purpose  is  to  help  as  many  different  people  in  as  many 
different  ways  as  possible.  For  example,  they  will  insure  cooperative  hous- 
ing programs.  Under  such  a  plan,  a  group  of  people  may  build  an  apart- 
ment house  or  group  of  houses  of  not  less  than  twelve  living  units.  If 
veterans  are  involved  in  the  plan,  the  down  payment  need  not  be  more 
than  5  per  cent.  Besides  making  interest  rates  lower  and  payment  periods 
longer,  the  FHA  requires  a  certain  standard  of  quality  and  workmanship 
if  a  loan  is  to  be  approved.  This  gives  a  buyer  or  builder  some  assurance 
that  he  is  getting  his  money's  worth.  However,  the  FHA  is  not  a  substitute 
for  an  architect. 

GI  loans.  Under  the  law,  the  Veterans  Administration  is  authorized 
to  guarantee  or  insure  home,  farm,  and  business  loans  made  to  veterans  by 
lending  institutions.  Because  of  the  protection  of  this  guarantee,  the  veteran 
does  not  have  to  make  as  large  a  down  payment  as  is  usually  expected. 
The  protection  may  also  make  it  possible  for  him  to  get  lower  interest 
rates.  By  law,  no  company  or  individual  may  charge  more  than  4.5  per 
cent  per  year.  No  down  payment  is  required  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, but  lending  agencies  might  insist  upon  one. 

Any  veteran  who  served  for  ninety  days  or  more  during  the  period 
September  16,  1940,  to  July  25,  1947,  and  was  not  dishonorably  dis- 
charged is  eligible  for  loan  insurance  until  July  25,  1957.  Veterans  whose 
enlistment  came  after  June  27,  1950,  are  eligible  for  ten  years  after  Con- 
gress declares  the  end  of  the  Korean  War.  Unremarried  widows  of  service- 
men who  died  as  a  result  of  service  are  eligible  for  loans  on  the  same  basis. 
American  citizens  who  served  in  the  armed  services  of  allied  governments 
are  also  eligible. 

The  GI  bill  makes  it  easier  for  a  veteran  to  obtain  a  loan,  but  it  doesn't 
lessen  his  obligations  or  guarantee  him  a  loan.  If  a  veteran  defaults  on  a 
loan,  he  is  still  liable;  and  any  future  financial  benefits  granted  him  can  be 
taken  by  the  government  to  pay  for  defaulted  debts  it  may  have  guaranteed. 
It  is  also  possible  that  lending  agencies  will  not  lend  the  money.  In  1953, 
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.we  saw  these  agencies  withhold  their  money  from  the  market  until  a 
higher  price  was  authorized  for  the  use  of  their  money.  More  likely  is  the 
withholding  of  loans  on  an  individual  basis.  The  veteran  should  remember, 
however,  that  if  one  agency  turns  him  down  he  can  look  elsewhere. 

In  arranging  for  a  veteran's  loan,  there  are  six  steps  to  be  taken:  First, 
find  the  property  suitable  for  your  needs.  Second,  when  this  is  accom- 
plished, go  to  a  bank  or  other  lending  agency.  A  representative  of  the 
agency  will  ask  for  your  original  discharge  papers  and  will  study  your 
plan.  If  the  plan  seems  reasonable,  the  third  step  will  be  to  have  the 
property  appraised.  The  government  will  not  guarantee  a  loan  on  property 
priced  beyond  a  reasonable  evaluation  of  worth.  If  the  cost  is  reasonable, 
the  next  step  is  for  you  to  see  that  a  certificate  of  reasonable  value  goes  to 
the  lender,  who  will  then  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  plan.  Finally,  if 
your  application  is  approved,  you  will  receive  the  loan. 

Selecting  a  location.  Though  it  is  desirable  to  give  careful  thought 
to  selecting  a  location  when  renting,  this  is  even  more  important  when 
buying  or  building  a  home,  because  of  the  permanence  of  the  capital  in- 
vestment. Many  factors  must  be  given  weight  in  choosing  a  location.  If 
there  are  children  of  school  age,  the  quality  of  the  neighborhood  will  in 
no  small  degree  determine  the  play  and  recreation  groups  of  the  children. 
In  some  measure,  it  may  even  determine  their  character.  Is  there  heavy 
automobile  traffic  in  the  neighborhood?  Must  the  children  frequently  make 
crossings  on  dangerous  highways?  Are  schools,  theaters,  churches,  play- 
grounds, and  neighborhood  stores  readily  accessible?  Is  the  neighborhood 
deteriorating  or  improving  socially  and  economically?  Is  the  district  zoned 
for  residence?  Are  there  restrictions  on  the  value  of  houses  that  may  be 
built?  Is  the  proposed  new  home  conveniently  located  in  respect  to  the 
husband's  work?  If  it  must  be  far  away,  how  are  the  transportation  facili- 
ties? 

Many  people  make  the  mistake  of  buying  an  unimproved  building 
lot  in  an  isolated  area  because  it  is  cheaper.  They  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  purchase  of  a  lot  in  a  location  where  there  are  no  electric  lines,  gas 
mains,  sewers,  and  where  there  is  no  paving  or  other  improvements  is  sheer 
speculation.  The  purchase  of  an  unimproved  lot  with  a  view  to  future  build- 
ing is  not  likely  to  be  wise.  There  are  definite  advantages  in  buying  a  lot  in  a 
district  that  is  zoned  or  protected  and  is  in  a  location  where  the  homes 
already  built  conform  to  the  tastes  and  standards  of  the  new  homeowner 
and  his  family.  Unimproved  lots  frequently  deteriorate  in  value,  and  the 
purchaser  of  them  must  take  not  only  a  capital  loss  but  a  loss  on  taxes 
paid  in  the  interim. 

Lots  in  satisfactory  areas  need  further  checking.  Are  you  satisfied  with 
existing  or  proposed  landscaping?  Is  it  paid  for  or  included  in  the  pur- 
chase price?  Landscaping  is  expensive  and  should  be  considered  in  nego- 
tiations. Is  the  garage  conveniently  located?  In  one  instance,  the  houses 
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on  one  side  of  the  street  were  worth  $1,000  more  on  the  market  because' 
the  cars  went  downhill  into  the  garage  and  downhill  through  an  alley  to 
the  street.  This  made  driving  easy  when  the  streets  were  slippery  and  icy. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  street,  the  cars  had  to  go  uphill  into  the  garage, 
an  almost  impossible  feat  unless  the  driveway  was  completely  cleared 
of  snow  and  ice.  Property  owners  spent  considerable  time  or  money  keep- 
ing their  driveways  clear.  Such  an  item  is  important  in  terms  of  time,  money, 
and  aggravation. 

Also  to  be  considered  is  the  amount  of  space  for  extra  building.  Some 
families  build  a  minimum  number  of  rooms  and  expect  to  add  as  the  in- 
come and  number  of  children  increase.  Space  should  be  provided  for 
these  plans.  Will  there  be  adequate  play  space  for  the  children,  even  after 
all  building  activities  are  complete?  Grading  of  the  land  should  also  be 
checked.  If  the  house  is  already  built,  is  it  graded  for  proper  drainage? 
You  can  tell  by  examining  it  after  a  heavy  rainstorm.  Advice  from  an 
architect  is  valuable  on  this  and  other  points.  The  improvements  around 
and  in  the  lot  (curb  and  gutter,  sewer,  walks,  and  so  forth)  are  vital  con- 
siderations in  selecting  a  site.  If  they  are  complete,  are  they  paid  for  by 
the  seller?  This  should  be  stated  in  writing  at  the  time  of  purchase.  If  they 
are  not  complete,  will  the  seller  pay  for  them?  Last  but  not  least,  it  is  wise 
to  check  on  the  type  of  fire  protection  available. 

If  you  believe  in  democracy  and  attempt  to  live  it,  it  is  well  to  check 
for  so-called  gentlemen's  agreements  concerning  the  ban  on  selling  or  rent- 
ing your  property  to  specified  religious  and  racial  groups.  From  a  legal  point 
of  view,  you  need  not  worry,  because  the  law  of  the  land  will  not  enforce 
such  agreements.  However,  there  is  the  social  side  to  be  considered.  If 
the  neighborhood  generally  accepts  the  ban,  it  is  one  indication  of  the 
nature  of  the  neighborhood,  and  often  attitudes  take  precedence  over  legal 
rights.  Considerable  trouble  may  be  avoided  if  you  select  a  neighborhood 
where  democracy  is  already  being  practiced. 

Housing  developments.  The  stress  on  choosing  a  good  neighbor- 
hood and  lot  is  realistically  tempered  by  the  fact  that  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  growth  of  housing  developments.  Throughout  the  coun- 
try, large  organizations  have  bought  up  land,  usually  outside  the  city,  where 
the  price  of  land  is  lower,  and  sometimes  inconveniently  far  from  trans- 
portation facilities.  On  these  plots  of  ground,  companies  have  been  able, 
through  mass  production,  to  build  substantial  homes  at  relatively  reason- 
able prices.  Some  architects  express  the  opinion  that  a  person  can 
get  more  house  for  his  money  in  these  developments  than  anywhere 
else. 

Buying  a  house  in  a  housing  development  may  mean  sacrificing  many 
of  the  conveniences  of  an  ideal  location,  at  least  until  the  area  is  built  up 
and  developed,  for  the  greater  value  of  the  housing  itself.  There  may  be 
no  shade  trees  for  years,  travel  to  work  may  take  longer,  and  landscaping 
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may  be  in  the  beginning  stages.  Still  there  is  the  practical  consideration 
of  taking  the  house  because  it  is  the  only  kind  available  at  the  price  you 
can  pay.  It  is  worth  consideration,  and  many  people  have  found  it  satis- 
factory. 

Besides  the  value  in  housing,  such  developments  offer  other  poten- 
tial advantages.  Not  the  least  is  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  neighborhood.  You  can  help  to  make  it  the  kind  of 
community  you  would  like.  Chapter  Twenty-Four  discusses  the  relation  be- 
tween family  life  and  the  community.  Housing  developments  offer  a  real 
opportunity  for  community  leadership. 

Architects  and  plans.  It  is  wise  to  ask  your  architect  to  assist  you 
in  the  selection  of  a  site.  People  who  have  little  experience  in  real  estate 
are  often  unimaginative.  The  architect's  skill  and  experience  can  be  help- 
ful even  in  this  initial  stage.  His  fee  of  4  to  7  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  new 
construction  will  probably  save  you  money  in  the  long  run,  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  plans,  materials,  and  so  forth,  and  his  supervision  of  the 
erection  of  the  building  at  various  stages.  Moreover,  the  architect  will  be 
able  to  draw  up  the  plans  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  money  available,  the 
nature  of  the  site,  and  the  needs  of  the  owner. 

Anyone  who  can  afford  to  consult  a  doctor  when  he  is  ill  can  afford 
to  consult  an  architect  when  the  question  of  buying,  building,  or  renting  a 
house  arises,  at  about  the  same  range  of  fees.  A  visit  to  the  architect's  office 
costs  no  more  than  a  visit  to  the  doctor's,  and,  if  the  case  calls  for  the 
architect's  inspection  of  the  plot  you  intend  to  buy  or  the  house  you  are 
considering  buying  or  renting,  his  services  are  available  by  the  hour  or  by 
the  day  to  advise  you  on  matters  of  location,  condition  of  the  building, 
changes  to  suit  your  needs,  or  modernization,  as  the  case  may  be. 

BUILDING   A   HOME 

If  you  decide  to  build  a  home,  you  have  the  opportunity  of  selecting  your 
own  plans.  Encouragement  to  do  so  comes  from  the  many  magazines 
that  publish  home-building  plans  each  month.  After  studying  several  of 
these  plans,  a  couple  may  feel  that  they  have  found  the  plan  that  fits  their 
needs  and  desires.  Actually,  this  is  only  the  beginning,  and  the  advice  of  an 
architect  will  be  helpful  to  most  people  from  this  stage  of  planning  until 
the  house  is  completed.  Besides  the  number  and  location  of  rooms,  the 
building  plans  must  also  include  dimensions,  types  of  materials  to  be  used, 
and  other  details,  even  to  plans  for  electric  outlets.  Every  detail  should  be 
considered  before  working  drawings  are  made. 

After  your  plans  and  specifications  are  drawn  up  is  the  time  to  talk 
with  a  contractor.  You  can  then  learn  what  the  exact  cost  will  be.  Also,  you 
can  shop  around  for  the  best  contractor.  Note  that  the  lowest  bidder  is  not 
necessarily  the  most  reliable  or  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  Besides  price, 
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the  following  points  need  to  be  settled  with  the  contractor:  Who  is  re- 
sponsible for  losses  or  damages  to  the  property  from  date  of  contract  until 
date  of  delivery?  The  contractor  usually  assumes  this  responsibility.  Avoid 
escape  clauses  that  enable  the  contractor  to  back  out  of  the  contract. 
If  an  escape  clause  is  included,  be  sure  you  can  get  all  your  money  back 
and  adequate  recompense  for  loss  incurred  if  the  builder  does  not  fulfill 
the  contract.  A  completion  date  should  also  be  agreed  upon.  The  contract 
should  allow  you  to  withdraw  and  get  all  your  money  back  if  there  is  seri- 
ous delay  in  building  plans.  Methods  of  payments  should  be  included  in 
the  contract.  Beware  of  the  contractor  who  wants  a  contract  that  allows 
him  to  raise  his  price  if  costs  increase. 

When  construction  starts,  the  building  should  be  inspected  as  it  takes 
shape.  This  is  important  for  at  least  three  reasons.  First,  the  contractor 
will  usually  receive  a  payment  as  different  stages  of  the  building  are  com- 
pleted. Second,  it  is  always  worth  while  to  check  to  see  if  the  specified 
materials  are  being  used  and  if  construction  is  satisfactory.  The  architect  is 
a  good  man  to  do  this.  When  your  financing  involves  a  governmental 
agency,  they  will  also  check  as  the  building  is  erected  to  make  sure  their 
standards  are  being  maintained.  However,  they  do  not  guarantee  that  there 
will  not  be  defects  in  the  construction.  They  do  not  act  as  architects  or 
lawyers.  Third,  both  you  and  the  contractor  will  probably  suggest  changes 
as  the  house  is  being  built. 

Moving  in.  You  may  move  into  your  new  house  (one  that  is  con- 
tracted or  prebuilt)  after  it  is  completely  finished  or  sometime  before.  For 
example,  the  contractor  or  builder  may  wish  to  wait  several  months  before 
putting  in  the  concrete  walks,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  freezing  the  con- 
crete. You  may  not  wish  to  wait  that  long  before  moving  in.  In  any  case, 
there  should  be  complete  agreement  about  what  is  done  and  what  needs  to 
be  done.  When  you  move  in,  have  your  architect's  assurance  that  every- 
thing is  in  order.  You  can  do  some  checking  yourself.  In  some  areas,  build- 
ers agree  to  be  responsible  for  at  least  a  year  for  any  major  difficulties  in- 
volved in  the  heating  system  or  for  leaking  roofs,  as  well  as  for  correcting 
a  wet  basement  due  to  pressure  or  seepage.  If  you  have  a  septic  tank,  they 
may  guarantee  its  operation  for  a  year.  Builders  may  also  take  responsi- 
bility for  the  development  of  cracks  in  the  masonry;  improper  functioning 
of  doors,  cabinets,  and  windows;  loosening  of  woodwork  joints;  excessive 
floor  shrinkage;  settlement  of  the  ground;  paint  blistering;  cracking  of  tile 
or  the  development  of  cracks  around  the  tubs  and  sinks;  and  other  such 
difficulties.  Usually  these  guarantees  are  for  two  or  three  months. 

Some  of  the  equipment  installed  by  the  contractor  or  builder  may  carry 
manufacturers'  guarantees.  Be  sure  to  inquire  about  this  and  obtain  writ- 
ten guarantees  when  you  can.  Then,  if  there  is  a  breakdown,  the  manufac- 
turing company  can  be  called  upon  to  repair  or  replace  the  defective  equip- 
ment. 
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When  undertaking  new  construction,  you  will  find  it  highly  desirable 
to  have  explicit  written  agreements  regarding  financing  and  building,  care- 
ful attention  being  given  to  legal  details.  Even  honest  contractors  die,  and 
the  executors  of  the  estate  may  not  carry  out  all  the  terms  of  the  owner's 
expectations  if  they  have  not  been  made  explicit  in  an  agreement  or  a  con- 
tract. 

BUYING   A   HOME   ALREADY   BUILT 

The  purchase  of  a  home  already  built  raises  different  problems.  In  con- 
nection with  the  usual  questions  of  location  and  type  of  construction,  there 
are  two  central  problems  on  which  your  architect's  advice  are  needed:  (1) 
seeing  that  the  construction  is  sound;  (2)  seeing  that  the  situation  as  well 
as  the  location  of  the  house  is  right.  While  questions  of  location,  on  which 
your  architect  is  qualified  to  advise  you,  include  such  matters  as  type  of 
neighborhood,  zoning,  proximity  to  and  quality  of  schools,  and  accessibil- 
ity to  transportation,  the  situation  questions  stress  other  features.  They  con- 
cern such  matters  as  relation  of  the  house  to  the  plot,  drainage,  view,  sun- 
light, protection  from  extremes  of  weather  if  the  position  of  the  house 
requires  it,  and  many  other  details  that  the  layman  usually  does  not  think 
about  or  does  not  discover  until  it  is  too  late. 

It  is  unwise  to  purchase  property,  either  a  house  and  lot,  or  a  plot 
alone,  without  the  aid  of  both  your  lawyer  and  your  architect.  Each  of 
them,  for  a  small  fee,  will  give  you  the  benefits  of  his  experience  and  train- 
ing in  avoiding  the  pitfalls  that  lie  in  wait  for  anyone  buying  real  estate.  A 
reasonable  amount  spent  for  consultation  with  your  architect  and  your 
lawyer,  respectively,  is  a  small  premium  to  pay  for  insurance  against  losing 
thousands  by  buying  the  wrong  plot  or  house  or  by  hastily  signing  docu- 
ments as  binding  as  a  deed  of  sale,  a  mortgage,  or  a  long-term  lease. 

Tips  on  purchasing.  In  buying  a  home  already  erected,  it  is  advis- 
able, with  the  aid  of  your  lawyer,  to  draw  up  a  purchase  offer  or  sale 
contract  before  the  actual  transfer  of  the  property.  In  such  a  written  con- 
tract, the  buyer  agrees  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  the  property  provided 
that  the  following  conditions  are  met:  (1)  that  a  good  clear  title  is 
furnished,  that  back  taxes  have  been  paid,  and  that  there  are  no  liens  or 
encumbrances  on  the  property  and  no  objectionable  easements  (the  rights 
of  one  person  in  the  property  of  another);  (2)  that  the  owner  keep  the 
property  insured  against  fire  loss  until  new  protection  is  arranged  imme- 
diately upon  transfer;  (3)  that  the  sale  be  conditioned  upon  the  buyer's 
being  able  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  loan.  An  agreement  in  writing  with 
reference  to  movable  property  is  also  highly  desirable.  Who  is  to  have  the 
stove,  window  shades,  linoleum,  and  so  forth?  Are  you  satisfied  that  the 
boundaries  are  correct  as  described?  It  is  essential  to  hire  the  services  of  a 
good  lawyer  who  will  make  certain  of  the  title.  The  bank  that  lends  you 
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money  to  buy  the  property  will  also  want  to  be  sure  of  the  title.  There 
are  some  advantages  in  having  the  title  in  the  names  of  both  husband  and 
wife,  in  case  one  should  die. 

Testing  quality  of  construction.  After  financing  and  other  pre- 
liminaries have  been  arranged,  it  is  important  to  see  that  you  get  your 
money's  worth  in  the  actual  construction.  If  there  is  a  doubt  about  the 
quality  of  a  home  you  may  be  thinking  of  purchasing,  it  may  be  wise  either 
to  have  it  checked  over  by  an  architect  or  to  rent  it  for  a  year  on  an  agree- 
ment with  the  owner  that,  if  you  decide  to  buy  it,  allowance  will  be  made 
for  the  back  rent  paid  after  deduction  for  taxes  and  other  necessary  charges 
such  as  repairs.  By  living  in  the  house  a  year,  you  may  discover  certain 
defects  or  limitations  that  did  not  appear  on  inspection.  You  can  ascer- 
tain more  certainly  the  annual  heating  expense,  whether  or  not  rooms  are 
conveniently  located,  whether  the  kitchen  is  intelligently  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  dining  room,  and  similar  matters.  Any  one  of  a  number  of 
defects  may  appear.  The  foundation  may  settle  because  it  has  been  built  on 
filled  land.  The  rain  gutters  may  collect  ice  in  winter,  or  the  plumbing  show 
defects  not  at  first  evident.  These  are  merely  examples  of  what  may  turn  up 
as  you  live  in  a  house.  Conceivably,  they  may  affect  the  decision  to  buy. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  trivial  and  easily  remedied.  At  all  events, 
if  you  follow  this  more  prudent  procedure,  buying  a  home  already  erected 
will  probably  be  a  more  cautious  and  intelligent  procedure  than  it  fre- 
quently is. 

It  is  important  not  only  to  test  the  quality  of  construction  by  seeking 
the  advice  of  an  architect,  or  by  living  in  it  before  purchase,  but  also  to 
get  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  value  of  the  property.  The  estimate  of  a  disinter- 
ested real-estate  expert  is  a  good  check  on  the  price  asked  by  the  owner  and 
the  estimate  made  by  an  architect.  Another  check  is  the  amount  a  bank 
or  building-and-loan  association  will  lend  on  the  property.  If  only  40  per 
cent  of  the  value  will  be  lent,  you  may  be  certain  that  the  price  is  too  high. 
Interested  governmental  agencies  also  make  appraisals. 

If  there  is  to  be  extensive  remodeling,  it  is  economical  in  the  long  run 
to  employ  an  architect.  Bear  in  mind  also  that  remodeling  charges  have 
an  uncanny  capacity  to  exceed  the  original  estimate.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  final  bill  to  be  from  one-third  to  double  the  original  estimate. 

Homes  "built  to  sell."  A  word  should  be  said  about  homes  "built 
to  sell."  No  one  wants  to  go  through  life  being  suspicious  of  everybody. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  construction  of  many 
homes  "built  to  sell"  is  of  a  doubtful  character.  Many  are  jerry-built.  The 
suggestions  already  offered  are  relevant  here.  The  advice  of  an  independ- 
ent architect  in  whom  you  have  confidence  may  be  worth  securing.  You 
should  be  particularly  cautious  about  developments  built  in  boom  times 
in  isolated  areas,  because  there  may  be  future  assessments  for  streets,  side- 
walks, sewers,  and  so  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  some  people,  when  they 
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enter  the  market  for  new  construction,  prefer  to  "see  what  they  are  getting," 
so  to  speak.  But  do  they  see  what  they  are  getting?  The  average  person 
does  not  know  enough  about  methods  of  construction.  Women  are  unduly 
impressed  by  laundry  chutes,  ironing  boards  that  pull  out  of  walls,  an  at- 
tractive laundry.  These  may  all  have  a  certain  importance;  but,  in  the  main, 
they  are  superficial  features.  Just  as  people  buying  an  automobile  are  often 
attracted  by  the  shape  of  the  hood,  an  attractive  dashboard,  or  the  amount 
of  chromium  plate  used  and  overlook  riding  quality  and  miles  per  gallon 
of  gasoline,  so  many  people,  when  they  look  at  new  houses  for  sale,  are 
often  unduly  impressed  by  superficial  features.  Actually,  the  only  way  to 
make  certain  of  good  construction  in  a  house  is  to  have  a  trained  super- 
visor, such  as  an  architect  or  engineer,  follow  the  construction  at  every 
stage.  That  is  usually  impossible  because  the  homes  people  look  at  are  al- 
ready built. 

If  seeking  the  advice  of  an  architect  is  impracticable  for  one  reason  or 
another,  the  person  about  to  buy  a  home  already  built  should  at  least 
familiarize  himself  with  the  fundamentals  of  good  construction.  The  FHA 
distributes  pamphlets  instructing  contractors  and  builders  on  minimum 
requirements,  and  the  prospective  buyer  will  find  governmental  publica- 
tions are  an  extraordinarily  good  value. 

Many  people  will  be  discouraged  after  looking  at  some  of  the  homes 
that  have  been  built  recently.  Compared  with  homes  built  before  1940, 
they  may  seem  cheap  and  poorly  constructed.  They  cost  more  and  have 
less  to  offer.  The  builder  or  seller  is  not  responsible  for  this  situation.  An 
honest  builder  will  do  his  best  with  the  materials  available  at  the  price  the 
average  family  can  afford  to  pay  for  a  home.  However,  since  World  War  II, 
some  homes  have  been  built  with  nothing  in  mind  but  profit  for  the  builder. 
There  have  been  reports,  for  example,  of  green  lumber  being  used  in 
construction.  After  it  dried  out,  the  houses  developed  large  cracks,  which 
made  them  almost  untenable.  Utmost  effort  should  be  made  to  expose  such 
racketeers.  People  should  check  carefully  to  be  sure  they  don't  become  vic- 
tims of  these  unscrupulous  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  housing  dollar 
is  worth  much  less  than  formerly,  and  many  people  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  cheaper  materials  and  simple  construction  plans,  as  long  as  they  get 
an  honest  dollar's  worth. 

SUMMARY   OF    SOME   IMPORTANT    PRINCIPLES 

We  will  now  attempt  to  summarize  briefly  a  few  important  principles  that 
have  been  stressed  in  this  chapter.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  mention 
all  of  them. 

Weigh  carefully,  with  emphasis  upon  long-run  factors,  the  advisabil- 
ity of  renting  or  owning.  If  you  decide  to  purchase,  determine  to  get  your 
money's  worth.  Do  not  economize  by  failing  to  employ  an  architect.  Make 
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lenders  compete  for  your  borrowing.  Determine  to  get  money  at  the  lowest 
rate  available.  Remember,  however,  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
the  slightly  higher  rate  required  by  the  FHA.  The  supervision  of  construc- 
tion may  be  worth  the  difference,  unless  you  have  an  architect  in  whom 
you  have  confidence.  In  that  case,  it  may  be  cheaper  to  use  life-insurance 
collateral,  if  you  possess  assets  in  that  form.  Be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  a  self-amortizing,  long-term  mortgage.  Remember  that  on  strictly 
economic  grounds  there  is  little  choice  between  buying  and  renting.  The 
decision  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  other  factors.  The  whole  subject  is 
highly  controversial,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  permit  yourself  to  be  swept 
away  by  the  devotees  of  either  position.  While  home  ownership,  especially 
for  those  with  unsteady  incomes,  involves  greater  risks  than  renting,  those 
who  can  meet  certain  fundamental  requirements  already  mentioned  will 
find  that  home  ownership  brings  certain  enduring  satisfactions. 
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CHAPTER    FIFTEEN 

HINTS  FOR  HOME  MANAGEMENT 


Modern  home  management  is  a  blueprint  for  the  organization,  co- 
ordination, and  regulation  of  a  family's  resources,  both  human  and  ma- 
terial. These  include  the  knowledge,  abilities,  and  interests  of  family 
members  as  well  as  time,  energy,  money,  and  materials.  It  may  be  a  con- 
sciously conceived  plan  or  just  a  haphazard  way  of  doing  things  that  has 
become  the  family's  way.  We  generally  think  of  a  good  plan  as  one  that 
efficiently  makes  use  of  the  available  resources,  yet  we  must  not  fall  into 
the  assumption  that  efficiency  is  the  key  to  marital  happiness.  Most  of  us 
know  a  happy  family  who  pay  no  attention  to  management. 

One  thing  is  certain — each  home  requires  its  individual  plan  of  ac- 
tion. Family  A  may  find  it  convenient  to  substitute  time  for  money.  The 
members  of  this  family  plant  gardens  to  save  on  the  grocery  bill,  build 
furniture  instead  of  buying  it,  and  sew  dresses  that  would  cost  far  more  than 
the  budget  would  allow  if  bought  at  a  store.  Family  B  may  spend  its  money 
on  books  instead  of  a  new  rug;  it  may  choose  Shakespeare  over  steak. 
Family  C  may  be  short  on  knowledge  but  long  on  energy;  it  may  have  to 
work  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day. 

In  successful  homes,  home  management  is  a  means  by  which  the 
members  get  what  they  want;  it  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  In  other  words,  if  a 
plan  doesn't  produce,  it  is  discarded  for  another  one,  no  matter  how  beau- 
tiful or  respected  the  original  plan  might  have  been.  Families  tend  less 
and  less  to  do  things  a  certain  way  because  it  was  grandmother's  way.  Still 
there  is  enough  worship  of  the  old  ways  to  make  many  young  couples 
fearful  of  change.  Thus  home  management  still  runs  the  danger  of  being 
an  end  (do  it  the  way  grandmother  did,  no  matter  how  it  tastes  or  what 
it  costs)  instead  of  a  means.  When  there  is  no  basis  for  comparison,  an 
inefficient  plan,  one  that  pays  low  dividends  in  terms  of  effort  and  materials 
put  into  it,  finds  it  relatively  easy  to  survive.  Modern  home  management 
fosters  the  spirit  of  experimentation  and  comparison  and  it  is  therefore  a 
worth-while  subject  for  study;  the  rewards  for  the  family  can  be  extremely 
satisfying  and  profitable. 
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DEMOCRATIC   HOME    MANAGEMENT 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  customary  in  the  United  States,  especially  among 
families  of  enlightenment  and  education,  to  handle  home  management  in 
as  democratic  a  manner  as  possible,  with  a  mutual  sharing  of  responsi- 
bilities and  a  sportsmanlike  attitude  of  give  and  take.  Wives  wholly  de- 
pendent on  their  husbands  are  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the  family  in- 
come. The  stingy  or  thoughtless  husband  who  makes  his  wife  continually 
ask  for  money  is  unfortunately  still  with  us.  So  are  wives  who  resent  their 
husbands'  interests  in  the  kitchen  budget  and  the  daily  routine  of  the 
children.  It  is  the  authors'  observation,  however,  that,  in  the  United  States 
at  least,  there  is  a  drift  toward  handling  family  resources  and  plans  demo- 
cratically. This  is  probably  a  healthy  development,  and  one  calculated  to 
promote  good  feeling  and  cement  the  bonds  of  marriage. 

Until  recently,  our  faith  in  the  companionship  family  as  one  that 
promotes  marital  happiness  has  been  based  upon  general  social  theory, 
our  knowledge  of  human  personality,  and  the  like,  rather  than  upon  care- 
fully determined  objective  studies.  Locke  gave  us  the  first  scientific  evi- 
dence to  support  our  beliefs.  He  concluded,  on  the  basis  of  his  study,  that 
"there  is  an  association  between  certain  aspects  of  the  companionship 
family  and  marital  adjustment."  x  Conclusions  he  drew  that  are  relevant 
to  the  discussion  of  home  management  were  that  (1)  adjusted  married 
couples  rated  each  other  equal  or  superior  to  themselves  in  judgment  and 
intelligence  more  often  than  did  the  divorced  couples;  (2)  adjusted  couples 
talked  things  over  much  more;  (3)  adjusted  couples  shared  responsibil- 
ity more  often  in  making  family  decisions,  in  disciplining  the  children,  in 
handling  money,  in  affectionate  behavior,  in  religious  activities,  and  in 
recreation.2 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  admit  that  all  the  evidence  is  not  in. 
Locke  emphasizes  this  point.  We  still  need  other  studies  to  prove  that  a 
frank,  democratic  handling  of  family  affairs  promotes  good  feeling  and 
harmony.  Some  immigrant  families  are  very  paternalistic,  yet  they  are 
happy.  In  England,  wives  commonly  do  not  know  how  much  their  hus- 
bands earn — this  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  most  American  women — yet 
English  wives  are,  on  the  whole,  reasonably  happy.  Must  we  contend  that, 
all  matters  considered,  English  wives  are  less  happy  than  American  wives? 
If  so,  is  this  just  a  subjective  estimate,  or  do  we  have  scientific  proof  of 
it?  Obviously  we  do  not  have  all  the  answers.  But  this  need  not  shake  our 
faith  in  the  democratic  family. 

We  firmly  believe  that  children,  too,  should  have  a  voice  in  managing 


1  Harvey  J.  Locke,  Predicting  Adjustment  in  Marriage:  A  Comparison  of  a 
Divorced  and  a  Happily  Married  Group  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1951), 
p.  266. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  266-267. 
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the  home.  The  voice  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  cry  at  first.  Still  it  should 
be  recognized  and  heeded.  A  child's  earliest  demand  is,  of  course,  for  some- 
thing to  eat,  and,  with  the  demand-feeding  schedule  in  mind,  we  can  liter- 
ally mean  what  we  say.  Real  give  and  take  between  parents  and  children 
usually  comes  after  the  child  is  a  couple  of  years  old  and  is  likely  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  bargaining  process.  By  the  time  the  child  is  four,  it  is 
possible  to  speak  to  him  of  family  welfare  instead  of  individual  welfare.  It 
is  then  that  the  family  council  can  start  functioning  in  a  realistic  way.  To 
be  sure,  the  child  will  not  have  a  full  vote  on  all  matters  in  family  plan- 
ning because  he  will  not  have  a  direct  interest  in  all  matters.  But  when  a 
child  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  family's  plans  (the  flavor  of  the  ice  cream 
for  dessert,  or  when  to  go  to  bed),  he  should  be  consulted  and  his  opinion 
considered.  This  will  mean  that  sometimes  his  wishes  will  be  granted  and 
sometimes  they  won't.  Later  he  will  be  willing  to  voluntarily  give  up  his 
ideas  at  times  because  he  will  know  that  all  members  of  the  family  some- 
times give  up  their  ideas. 

The  tendency  to  ignore  the  child  and  his  offers  of  help  is  often  ex- 
cused on  the  grounds  of  need  for  efficiency  and  lack  of  time.  This  is  a 
short-sighted  policy,  about  which  we  will  have  more  to  say  in  Chapter 
Twenty-Three. 

OBSTACLES    TO   GOOD   HOME    MANAGEMENT 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  good  home  management  is  the  unaware- 
ness  that  planning  and  work  can  increase  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
the  family.  The  routine  of  family  life,  which  is  unconsciously  impressed 
upon  the  child,  is  almost  automatically  accepted  as  the  only  way,  when 
this  child  grows  up  to  be  a  mother  or  a  father.  Perhaps  this  is  less  true  to- 
day than  in  previous  generations,  but  there  is  still  a  tendency  to  do  things 
in  the  home  as  they  have  been  done  in  the  past.  Many  home-economics 
teachers  can  testify  that  students  are  still  amazed  and  often  overjoyed 
when  they  discover  there  are  quicker,  less  expensive,  or  more  pleasant 
ways  of  doing  household  duties. 

Many  people  are  not  aware  of  the  many  and  varied  sources  of  infor- 
mation available  to  them.  Very  often  the  only  resources  known  to  families 
are  guides  offered  by  commercial  establishments.  For  example,  some  flour 
companies  sponsor  cooking  schools  that  boost  their  products.  Because  they 
are  advertised,  they  are  accepted  as  the  only  helps  available.  Remember 
that  in  accepting  their  help  you  pay  for  both  the  services  and  the  advertis- 
ing. It  is  worth  your  while  to  look  around  for  other  types  of  community 
resources  that  give  aid  in  this  field.  A  number  of  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions, particularly  the  ones  managed  by  educational  institutions,  devote 
several  hours  a  week  to  the  problems  of  home  management.  The  programs 
are  helpful  as  well  as  entertaining.  Another  source  available  to  some  is 
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a  university  extension  course  in  homemaking  and  related  problems.  A 
third  resource  is  the  Home  Bureau,  which  organizes  groups  to  help  home- 
makers  with  nutrition,  clothing,  cooking,  child  training,  and  other  home 
activities.  There  are  also  local  club  and  community  college  programs. 

For  many  people,  one  of  the  most  discouraging  aspects  of  home  plan- 
ning is  their  failure  to  find  a  specific  formula  that  will  save  them  money, 
give  them  more  enjoyment,  or  help  them  achieve  some  of  their  numer- 
ous family  goals.  Such  people  must  realize  that  the  failure  of  a  plan  is  not 
a  failure  in  home  management.  It  only  means  that  another  plan  had  bet- 
ter be  considered.  They  must  also  realize  that  even  a  successful  plan  must 
eventually  be  altered  to  meet  changing  situations.  Flexibility  and  adjust- 
ment in  devising  and  using  plans  are  elements  of  good  homemaking. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  evaluate  results  in  the  light  of  the  family's  goals. 
The  person  who  is  hurried  and  pressed  for  time  is  always  tempted  to  post- 
pone evaluation.  To  have  a  plan  and  carry  it  out  is  only  part  of  the  process. 
You  must  evaluate  the  plan  and  its  results  in  order  to  decide  its  merits. 

Finally,  home  management  may  suffer  because  a  family  is  never  clear 
about  its  goals.  The  lack  of  clear  goals  makes  it  difficult  to  form  a  plan 
and  often  spoils  the  motivation  for  carrying  it  out.  This  matter  lies  at  the 
very  basis  of  the  marriage  relation.  Where  there  is  mutual  interest  and 
companionship,  there  is  likely  to  be  more  motivation  for  seeing  that  things 
get  done.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  tack  a  list  on  the  living-room  wall,  but 
each  family  should  know  what  it  is  trying  to  do. 

MANAGING   THE   INCOME 

Differences  over  money  matters  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  friction,  perhaps  the  leading  cause  of  friction  in  marriage. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  many  social  workers,  judges  in  domestic- 
relations  courts,  sociologists,  and  family  counselors  in  general.  Lewis  M. 
Terman,  however,  thinks  that  personality  factors  are  the  main  source  of 
difference  and  that  people  merely  rationalize  these  conflicts  in  terms  of 
economic  and  sexual  inadequacy.  The  extent  to  which  that  may  be  true  is 
not  at  present  known. 

What  is  known  is  that  the  problem  of  how  the  money  is  handled  has 
been  an  important  source  of  friction  and  frequently  an  unnecessary  one. 
Are  there  ways  in  which  this  friction  can  be  eliminated?  How  can  the 
couple  plan  to  spend  the  money  they  have  so  that  there  will  be  a  minimum 
of  disagreement?  Will  a  budget  help?  Should  the  money  be  handled  jointly, 
or  by  one  partner? 

Most  families,  of  course,  have  to  work  out  these  problems  in  ways 
most  suitable  for  them.  Under  special  circumstances,  one  partner  may 
have  to  handle  the  money  because  of  the  extravagant  spending  habits  of 
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the  other.  But  no  matter  what  the  individual  family  problems  seem  to  be, 
most  home-economics  teachers  and  most  authorities  on  the  family  seem 
agreed  that  some  type  of  budgeting  would  do  much  to  eliminate  at  least 
some  forms  of  friction. 

For  a  budget  to  be  of  value,  the  family  must  understand  what  a  budget 
can  and  cannot  do.  A  real  budget  consists  of  a  plan  for  the  allocation  of 
future  expenditures  on  the  basis  of  a  given  income.  It  is  a  strategic  plan 
for  conquering  at  least  one  aspect  of  the  economic  difficulties  of  the  family 
by  spending  what  income  they  have  more  intelligently  and  planfully.  Rec- 
ord keeping  serves  two  purposes:  (1)  it  is  a  means  of  checking  on  the  ac- 
tual working  of  the  budget;  (2)  it  is  a  basis  for  making  changes  in  budget 
plans. 

Sometimes  people  get  the  idea  that  budgeting  is  primarily  a  record- 
ing of  how  the  money  is  spent.  They  forget  that  the  record  is  merely  the 
means  to  an  end  and  that,  if  the  budget  plan  operates  efficiently,  records 
can  be  held  to  a  minimum.  Another  mistaken  idea  about  budgets  is  that 
they  are  intended  to  save  money.  Actually,  a  budget  is  a  record  of  how  you 
plan  to  spend  your  money.  It  is  only  when  savings  are  possible  and  desir- 
able that  they  become  one  item  in  the  total  budget.  Your  budget  plan 
should  be  your  own  rather  than  one  derived  from  averages.  Figures  are 
available  that  state  how  the  average  family  spends  its  money,  that  is,  25 
per  cent  for  rent,  25  per  cent  for  food,  15  per  cent  for  clothing,  12.5  per 
cent  for  savings,  10  per  cent  for  operating  a  home,  and  10  per  cent  for 
everything  else.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  average  family.  If  there  is 
an  average  family,  it  doesn't  stay  average  very  long  because  of  changes  in 
size  and  needs.  Good  budgeting  is  a  personal  matter  for  each  family. 

Making  a  budget.  To  make  a  budget,  one  needs  to  know,  first,  how 
the  income  is  being  spent.  Usually,  this  involves  keeping  a  record,  which 
for  many  people  is  an  unpleasant  task.  It  is  probably  advisable  for  one 
partner  in  the  family  to  keep  the  record.  An  occasional  check  by  other 
members  of  the  family  is  desirable,  however.  Since  this  task  is  at  best  an 
irksome  chore,  the  responsibility  should  perhaps  be  shared.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  having  the  records  kept  by  the 
person  most  competent  to  keep  them. 

It  is  quite  essential  that  all  members  of  the  family  cooperate  with  the 
record  keeper.  Each  should  jot  down  his  expenses  either  as  they  occur,  or, 
as  a  minimum,  at  the  end  of  each  day,  and  report  them  to  the  record  keeper. 
Determine  to  get  every  item  on  paper.  Otherwise,  human  memory  being 
what  it  is,  there  will  be  wide  gaps  in  the  record.  An  incomplete  record  will 
not  give  a  true  picture  of  expenditures. 

A  budget  book  is  helpful.  Where  can  a  good  budget  book  be  secured? 
Some  savings  banks  have  in  the  past,  in  order  to  encourage  savings,  dis- 
tributed budget  books  free.  These,  however,  vary  in  quality.  Most  stationery 
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stores  carry  budget  books.  A  good  one  can  be  purchased  from  the  Harvard 
Cooperative  Society,  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  for 
twenty-five  cents.  It  is  called  National  Family  Budget  Book  No.  396.  The 
Household  Finance  Corporation  (919  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois)  distributes,  for  ten  cents,  an  excellent  budget  book  called  Money 
Management  for  Households.  This  account  book  also  contains  many  good 
practical  hints.  The  corporation  also  publishes  and  distributes  free  a  "Bet- 
ter Buymanship  Series"  of  booklets  and  a  "Stretching  the  Dollar  Series." 
They  are  worth  having.  Rural  families  will  find  useful  the  Farm  Family 
Account  Book  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  forty-five  cents  in  coin. 

In  our  opinion,  the  best  budget  book  is  The  Rubber  Budget  Account 
Book,  published  by  the  American  Institute  for  Economic  Research  (Great 
Barrington,  Massachusetts)  and  sold  for  twenty-five  cents.  It  is  called  a 
"rubber"  budget  book  because  it  allows  for  some  flexibility  from  one  month 
to  another.  It  is  not  a  rubber  budget  in  the  sense  that  it  leads  one  to  suppose 
that  a  four-thousand-dollar  income  can  be  stretched  to  six  thousand.  But 
it  recognizes  the  fact  that  one  reason  why  people  keep  expense  accounts, 
rather  than  use  a  system  that  permits  genuine  budgetary  control,  is  that 
many  budgetary  systems  are  inflexible.  The  rubber  budget  book  makes  it 
easy  to  carry  over  minus  sums  in  a  particular  category  for  one  or  two 
months.  Then  a  readjustment  of  the  categories  must  be  made.  Another 
valuable  feature  of  this  account  book  is  the  graphs  showing  thrifty,  normal, 
and  extravagant  expenditures  for  different  categories  of  expenditures  and 
for  families  of  different  sizes.  The  institute  also  publishes  a  useful  pamphlet 
on  How  to  Make  Your  Budget  Balance,  which  costs  a  dollar. 

As  a  family  get  a  picture  of  how  they  are  spending  their  money,  they 
can  decide  if  there  is  waste,  extravagance,  or  disproportionate  spending. 
A  simple  way  to  do  this  is  to  list  all  the  expenditures  under  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  headings:  Must  Have,  Ought  to  Have,  and  Like  to  Have.  A 
study  of  these  three  lists  will  give  some  idea  of  where  cuts  can  be  made  and 
where  the  extra  funds  should  be  spent.  After  studying  how  the  money 
is  being  used,  the  family  can  set  up  a  budget  that,  from  their  point  of  view, 
seems  wise  and  will  contribute  to  their  general  welfare. 

A  trial  period.  The  next  step  is  to  try  out  your  budget.  How  long 
it  will  take  to  test  it  is  difficult  to  say.  For  the  general  expenses,  a  period  of 
three  or  four  months  is  long  enough.  To  see  if  estimates  for  seasonal  items 
such  as  coal,  vacations,  and  Christmas  spending  are  reasonable,  a  longer 
period  is  needed.  In  any  event,  most  of  the  testing  should  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  a  year. 

During  this  time,  changes  can  be  made  to  meet  the  situation.  Arch  W. 
Troelstrup  lists  the  following  questions  as  guides  to  budget  evaluation.3 

3  Arch  W.  Troelstrup,  Consumer  Problems  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
Inc.,  1952),  p.  62.  Copyright,  1952,  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 
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Will  the  plan  for  food  spending  protect  the  health  of  the  family? 

Does  the  plan  give  sufficient  attention  to  other  health  needs? 

Is  there  a  small  fund  to  meet  emergencies? 

Are  personal  allowances  on  a  sound  basis? 

Can  debts  be  handled,  or  must  they  be  refinanced? 

Is  the  breadwinner  adequately  covered  by  protection  insurance? 

Have  all  members  of  the  family,  those  old  enough  to  do  so,  shared  in  the  plan- 
ning? 

Is  there  a  straining  to  save  too  much?  Is  there  enough  recreation? 

Is  enough  allowed  for  clothes  and  the  car  so  that  there  can  be  a  sharing  in 
community  life? 

Is  the  plan  flexible  enough,  or  too  flexible? 

Are  adequate  test  records  being  kept? 

A  simple  budget.  A  simplified  system  of  budgeting,  but  one  that 
does  not  give  the  full  information  and  control  of  a  more  elaborate  system, 
is  the  use  of  a  series  of  envelopes.  These  are  variously  labeled — Food, 
Savings,  Shelter,  Clothing,  Household  Supplies,  Heat,  Light  and  Water, 
Repairs  and  Replacements,  Miscellaneous  Operating,  Insurance,  Educa- 
tion, Personal,  Church  and  Benevolence,  Miscellaneous — or  any  other 
similar  headings  that  seem  most  practicable  in  the  individual  family  situa- 
tion. After  working  out  a  tentative  allocation  of  money  for  the  various 
envelopes  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  the  budget  keeper  tests  out  the 
system  for  a  few  months  and  makes  such  modifications  in  the  allocations 
or  in  the  envelope  labels  as  may  be  necessary  and  convenient.  The  ex- 
cess or  shortage  at  the  end  of  each  month  should  be  noted  on  the  cover 
of  each  envelope.  In  the  early  stages,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  a  certain 
amount  from  other  envelopes.  If  so,  a  record  should  be  made  of  the  mat- 
ter. Of  course,  in  the  long  run,  you  cannot  withdraw  more  than  the  total 
available.  The  envelope  method  might  be  a  good  system  of  control,  pro- 
vided you  really  live  up  to  it.  This  system  may  have  value  for  wage-earning 
families  or  for  those  of  modest  income  who  do  not  find  it  necessary  to 
have  a  checking  account.  Women  whose  husbands  receive  a  weekly  rather 
than  a  monthly  wage  may  have  to  make  some  corresponding  adjustments 
in  the  system.  Though  weekly  instead  of  monthly  envelopes  may  be  kept, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  allocate  funds  properly  over  so  short  a  time.  How- 
ever, it  is  perhaps  workable.  This  system  may  appeal  to  some  because  of 
its  simplicity. 

Maintaining  a  budget.  Once  a  plan  for  handling  money  matters  in 
a  family  has  proved  satisfactory,  budgeting  becomes  less  of  a  chore.  For 
one  thing,  many  people  will  be  able  to  manage  without  making  detailed 
records  of  their  expenditures.  Father  will  know  how  much  he  can  spend 
for  lunch,  and  he  can  surmise  that  someone  has  been  leaving  the  electric 
switches  on  if  he  notices  that  the  electric  bill  is  unusually  high.  Some  peo- 
ple will  find  the  only  record  they  need  is  the  stub  section  of  their  checkbooks 
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and  their  canceled  checks.  These  can  be  used  not  only  to  check  on  the 
budget,  but  to  help  in  making  out  income  taxes  each  year.  They  can  be 
particularly  helpful  if  deductible  expenses  are  noted  on  the  checks.  The 
checks  also  serve  as  proof  of  payment  if  the  government  asks  for  such  proof. 

Family  discussions  of  the  budget  can  be  less  frequent.  Instead  of  meet- 
ing once  or  twice  a  month,  as  they  did  while  the  budget  was  being  formu- 
lated, the  family  may  not  have  to  check  more  than  two  or  three  times  a 
year.  If  plans  proceed  very  smoothly,  the  major  topic  for  family  budget 
meetings  might  be  to  decide  if  the  same  person  is  to  be  continually  responsi- 
ble for  checking  the  budget.  This  can  only  be  decided  according  to  the 
feelings  and  abilities  of  the  members. 

Anticipating  budget  changes.  Major  changes  in  the  budget,  re- 
quiring the  attention  of  the  whole  family,  are  precipitated  by  various  events. 
A  few  of  these  are  new  children,  sudden  and  costly  misfortune  or  sud- 
den increase  in  income,  the  wife  or  children  going  to  work,  children  leav- 
ing home  or  entering  college,  moving  to  a  new  community,  buying  a  house 
or  a  car,  investing  in  a  new  venture,  and  drastic  changes  in  the  economic 
condition  of  the  nation.  Some  of  these  can  be  anticipated,  but  others  come 
unexpectedly.  When  they  do  come,  family  morale  and  sometimes  the 
pocketbook  can  be  bolstered  by  prompt  attention  to  the  problem.  The 
changes  are  of  interest  to  all  members  of  the  family  and,  from  our  point  of 
view,  should  be  discussed  in  a  democratic  way. 

Since  death  is  the  most  inevitable  eventuality  for  every  family,  its 
effects  on  the  budget  should  always  be  considered.  Insurance  programs 
are  intended  to  cushion  the  effects  of  the  death  of  the  breadwinner.  Plans 
for  sound  insurance  contracts  are  discussed  in  Chapter  Eighteen.  Also  im- 
portant are  preparation  of  wills,  which  direct  the  distribution  of  property 
when  the  owner  dies.  The  fact  that  the  consideration  of  death  is  unpleasant 
may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  70  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
die  without  making  a  will.  Many  people  do  not  need  to  make  one.  However, 
if  you  are  of  age  and  have  property  that  must  be  disposed  of  when  death 
occurs,  you  will  probably  save  your  surviving  relatives  both  time  and  money 
by  having  a  will. 

Since  a  will  is  a  legal  document,  it  should  be  made  with  legal  advice. 
The  technicalities  of  the  law  together  with  the  differences  in  state  laws 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  layman  to  write  his  own  will  without 
taking  undue  risks.  A  reliable  lawyer  will  be  able  to  put  in  legal  phrase- 
ology your  wishes  and  intentions.  Once  a  will  has  been  drawn,  it  should 
be  placed  in  an  accessible  place.  Some  people  will  want  to  have  several 
copies.  Probably  the  safest  place  is  with  the  executor  of  the  will  (the  per- 
son designated  to  supervise  the  carrying  out  of  the  will)  or  in  a  safety 
deposit  box. 

Wills  should  be  regularly  revised  according  to  changing  conditions. 
No  will  is  final  until  death.  It  may  be  revised,  or  it  may  be  destroyed  if  an 
entirely  new  will  is  desired.  Once  a  year  is  probably  not  too  often  to  re- 
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view  family  wills.  Change  of  residence  to  a  new  state,  for  example,  would 
certainly  call  for  a  revision;  so  would  the  birth  of  a  new  baby.  A  revision 
of  the  tax  laws  might  call  for  changes  so  that  a  person  could  consistently 
follow  the  good  American  custom  of  keeping  the  government  from  taking 
any  more  in  taxes  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Not  to  be  forgotten  is  the 
use  of  a  will  to  force  one's  desires  on  other  members  of  the  family — "If 
you  don't  behave,  I'll  change  my  will."  This  threat  may  not  be  good  for 
family  morale;  nevertheless,  it  may  be  effective,  for  it  can  be  carried  out. 

If  legal  advice  is  not  available  and  a  will  is  needed  immediately,  a 
self-made  will  may  serve  the  purpose.  Inquiry  into  local  and  state  laws 
can  determine  the  effectiveness  of  such  wills.  The  willingness  of  the  heirs 
to  accept  a  self-made  will  is  another  consideration.  If  the  will  is  not  con- 
tested, only  legalities  can  stand  in  the  way  of  intended  executions.  Under 
good  circumstances,  about  all  that  can  be  lost  is  a  certain  amount  of  tax 
money  that  might  have  been  saved  with  the  help  of  legal  advice.  A  self- 
made  will  should  be  properly  signed  and  witnessed. 

A  more  pleasant  aspect  of  the  management  of  money  is  budgeting 
for  pleasant  events,  such  as  a  son  or  daughter  entering  college,  or  a  down 
payment  on  a  home.  Since  these  expenses  are  usually  heavy  for  the  family 
of  modest  means,  they  should  be  planned  for  years  ahead.  This  involves 
a  method  of  saving  money.  There  are  many  mtthods  of  saving,  and  each 
should  be  considered  according  to  a  family's  situation.  The  most  common 
forms  of  savings  are  savings  accounts,  insurance,  annuities,  trusts,  and  in- 
vestments in  securities. 

Not  all  methods  produce  the  same  results,  and  some  savings  plans 
involve  other  features,  such  as  insurance,  at  the  same  time.  Investments  in 
securities  require  balancing  risks  against  the  possibilities  of  high  returns. 
Study  of  the  different  types  of  savings  plans  is  essential  to  the  sound  use 
of  money.  There  are  many  books  on  the  market  on  this  subject.  Also, 
there  are  reliable  investment  counselors  in  most  large  cities.  A  Better 
Business  Bureau  can  always  steer  you  away  from  financial  sharks,  who 
are  interested  only  in  swindling  you. 

Dividing  responsibility.  The  way  money  is  spent  may  be  a  source 
of  friction.  Probably  on  most  matters  relating  to  the  kitchen,  the  husband 
will  be  quite  content  to  leave  purchasing  in  the  hands  of  the  wife,  who  will 
ordinarily  be  sensitive  to  his  food  tastes  and  other  desires.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, even  the  most  thoughtful  of  wives,  especially  if  they  are  gainfully 
employed  or  engaged  in  efforts  that  absorb  much  of  their  time  and  thinking, 
will  fail  to  think  of  buying  many  relatively  insignificant  supplementary  food 
items  that  the  husband  would  like  to  have.  In  such  cases,  an  occasional  joint 
shopping  tour  will  not  only  satisfy  the  husband's  whims  but  will  educate 
the  wife  in  the  details  of  her  husband's  food  tastes.  With  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  major  household  equipment,  such  as  furniture  for  the  newly 
married,  important  items  like  rugs,  radios,  beds,  refrigerators,  washing 
machines,  and  electric  cleaners,  all  involving  considerable  expenditure  of 
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money,  it  is  undoubtedly  wise  to  plan  together,  to  buy  them  for  cash  as 
far  as  this  is  possible,  to  seek  the  advice  of  some  good  counseling  agency, 
such  as  the  reports  of  Consumers'  Research  or  Consumers  Union,  or 
both,  and,  in  general,  so  to  budget  the  purchases  as  to  achieve  the  greatest 
economy  and  the  minimum  of  financial  strain. 

Young  married  couples  increasingly  tend  to  plan  all  their  financial 
expenditures  together  and  to  have  joint  bank  and  checking  accounts.  This 
enables  either  partner  to  withdraw  funds.  It  may  be  a  good  plan  to  place 
the  writing  and  mailing  of  checks  mainly  in  the  hands  of  one  person  who  will 
be  responsible  for  keeping  the  account  properly.  Some  intelligent  people 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  add  and  subtract  on  a  check  stub,  and  hence 
they  get  into  unnecessary  difficulties.  It  is  commonly  reported,  though  we 
do  not  know  how  truthfully,  that  Albert  Einstein,  the  mathematical  genius, 
finds  it  quite  impossible  to  keep  a  checking  account  straight.  Most  of  us  can 
sympathize  with  his  predicament. 

The  woman  who  has  some  money  of  her  own  to  handle,  in  addition 
to  the  funds  necessary  for  taking  care  of  the  daily  or  weekly  expenditures 
of  the  household,  feels  that  she  enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect  of  her 
husband.  Spending  money  prudently  is  not  a  sex-limited  trait.  It  is  based 
on  social  experience  and  judgment.  Some  women  and  some  men  enter 
marriage  with  precious  little  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  money.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  many  young  people  who  have  not  had  to  earn  much 
until  they  have  graduated  from  college.  Then  they  get  their  first  real  jobs, 
and  some  plunge  into  the  full  responsibilities  of  homekeeping  within  a  few 
months.  If  all  college  men  and  women  kept  a  budget,  they  would  gain  ex- 
perience in  the  prudent  expenditure  of  money  under  the  condition  of  a 
limitation  of  income — a  condition  to  which  they  will  certainly  have  to 
adjust  when  they  get  "on  their  own." 

Budget  training  for  children.  A  few  words  should  be  said  about 
the  handling  of  money  by  children.  They  have  to  learn  to  spend  wisely  by 
a  process  of  trial  and  error,  just  as  they  learn  to  walk.  That  they  make 
mistakes  is  of  no  account  if  they  learn  from  their  experiences.  By  the  age 
of,  let  us  say,  eight  or  earlier,  children  should  be  given  small  sums  of 
money  weekly — a  definite  amount,  no  more  and  no  less.  They  should  then 
be  required  to  make  their  choices,  guided,  of  course,  by  the  parents,  within 
the  limits  of  their  allowance.  Only  in  that  way  will  they  learn  that  money 
comes  hard.  It  is  only  through  experience,  guided  again  by  their  parents, 
that  they  will  learn  how  to  expend  their  limited  funds  in  the  most  satisfying 
manner. 
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CHAPTER    SIXTEEN 

THE  WISE  USE  OF  CREDIT 


Sooner  or  later  everyone  wants  credit.  The  world  moves  on  it.  But  for  the 
average  person  there  are  pitfalls  of  which  he  should  be  aware.  This  chapter 
is  primarily  concerned  with  them. 

Everybody  would  like  to  make  the  budget  balance,  but  there  are 
times  when  income  and  expenditures  just  can't  be  made  to  balance.  Emer- 
gencies arise,  calling  for  an  immediate  outlay  of  funds.  Or  some  "excep- 
tional bargain"  is  offered  in  a  piano,  a  used  car,  or  an  electric  refrigerator. 
Then  a  person  wants  some  form  of  consumer  credit.  Some  may  open  a 
monthly  charge  account.  Others  may  resort  to  a  "budget  account,"  or  other 
forms  of  installment  buying.  In  all  too  many  instances,  however,  poor, 
trusting,  but  ignorant,  people  fall  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  finance 
companies  or  loan  bureaus  "where  no  embarrassing  questions  are  asked." 
Radio  and  television  often  advertise  such  companies.  "Just  telephone  num- 
ber so  and  so,  if  you  need  money,  and  our  representative  will  be  glad  to 
call  to  help  you  with  any  financial  problems  you  may  have."  Newspapers 
frequently  carry  their  advertisements,  or  direct  mail  solicitation  is  used. 

Actually,  there  are  pirates  among  both  buyers  and  sellers.  Many  peo- 
ple get  credit  who  do  not  deserve  it  because  they  have  dishonest  intentions. 
On  the  other  hand,  sellers  sometimes  resort  to  sharp  practices  and  fre- 
quently make  excessive  charges.  Sellers  attempt  to  protect  themselves  by 
organizing  credit  bureaus  to  weed  out  bad  risks,  and  by  getting  and  using 
strong  legal  weapons.  It  behooves  the  consumer  to  be  equally  alert. 

CONSUMER  credit:   its  growth  and  risks 

Consumer  credit  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds  up  to  World  War  II.  In  the 
twenties,  some  people  justified  consumer  credit  as  a  means  of  increasing 
prosperity  and  raising  the  standard  of  living.  After  World  War  II,  consumer 
credit  was  used  by  many  families  in  their  attempt  to  catch  up  with  expendi- 
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tures  put  off  by  war  conditions.  Moralists  may  shake  their  heads.  They 
preach  the  doctrine  that  people  should  live  within  their  incomes,  and  buy 
only  from  savings.  But  the  fact  remains  that  consumer  credit  is  being  used 
more  and  more  widely  by  people  in  all  economic  circumstances,  from  the 
poorest  to  the  fairly  well-to-do  with  their  "revolving  credit  accounts"  in  big 
department  stores. 

It  has  been  argued  that  installment  selling  raises  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing by  making  immediately  available  to  the  consumer  many  things  he  needs 
but  could  not  otherwise  buy  immediately;  it  permits  him  to  pay  for  them  out 
of  future  income.  This  is  undoubtedly  true.  Whether  or  not  it  really  im- 
proves the  standard  of  living  or,  if  it  does,  whether  the  improvement  is 
not  accompanied  by  dangers  and  evils  is  a  highly  controversial  matter  on 
which  economists  are  not  in  agreement.  Psychologically  speaking,  the 
tremendous  growth  of  installment  buying  is  based  upon  the  insatiability 
of  human  wants  and  the  natural  desire  to  "have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too." 
Of  course,  that  is  economically  impossible,  as  the  installment  buyer  who 
gets  in  too  deeply  learns  to  his  distress. 

While  there  is  undoubtedly  a  place  for  installment  buying  and  other 
forms  of  consumer  credit  in  modern  society,  inherent  in  the  system  are 
many  dangers  of  which  the  consumer  ought  to  be  aware.  If  you  borrow  or 
use  installment  buying,  why  not  know  what  you  are  getting  into,  and  just 
what  you  are  paying  for?  Why  not  get  your  money's  worth  in  credit  as  in 
other  things?  And  why  not  be  fully  aware  of  some  of  the  risks  involved? 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  danger  of  using  too  much  credit.  Many 
people  buy  beyond  their  needs  or  their  capacity  to  repay.  Second,  there  is 
the  cost.  Interest  rates  on  installment  sales  vary  from  6  per  cent  to  a  more 
likely  12,  15,  or  30  per  cent.  Some  rates  are  much  higher.  And  on  illegal 
small  loans  the  interest  rates  sometimes  reach  dizzy  heights.  Third,  there 
are  subsidiary,  lesser  evils.  The  debt  burden  may  not  be  unbearable  if  the 
borrower  has  a  fairly  definite  and  assured  income  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
unemployed.  But  there  is  the  hazard  of  unemployment  in  almost  any  occu- 
pation. There  are  always  fluctuations  in  employment  with  the  business 
cycle  and  with  the  uncertainties  of  business  generally.  Since  the  seller 
usually  has  the  legal  right  to  take  back  the  goods  if  payments  are  not  made 
promptly,  a  family  unable  to  pay  according  to  the  contract  may  be  faced 
with  loss  of  their  purchases.  However,  goods  are  not  repossessed  in  more 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

If  the  consumer  is  conscious  of  all  these  risks  and  still  feels  that  the 
credit  is  necessary,  he  should  obtain  it  without  any  feelings  of  guilt.  He  is 
not  asking  favors.  He  pays  for  the  service.  But  he  should  make  up  his 
mind  to  get  it  as  cheaply  and  as  safely  as  possible.  Most  of  us  shop  around 
when  we  buy  an  overcoat  or  a  rug;  why  shouldn't  we  also  shop  around  for 
the  cheapest  source  of  money  and  for  a  source  that  is  also  safe? 
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LOANS 


Justified  borrowing.  In  determining  whether  or  not  credit  should 
be  sought,  it  is  important  to  consider  both  the  purpose  of  the  credit  and 
the  total  debt  already  existing.  Ordinarily,  consumer  credit  is  justifiable  to 
meet  genuine  emergencies,  for  example,  Johnny's  appendix  operation  or 
Mary's  dental  work.  These  ought  not  to  wait  even  if  the  family  is  tempo- 
rarily without  funds.  A  more  difficult  case  would  be  that  of  an  unemployed 
workman  who  feels  that  he  could  get  a  job  as  a  traveling  salesman  if  he  only 
had  an  old  $1,000  automobile.  Does  he  mean  what  he  says,  or  is  he  only 
rationalizing?  Accumulated  bills  may  constitute  an  emergency  if  the  re- 
frigerator is  likely  to  be  taken  by  a  creditor  unless  the  last  few  payments 
on  it  are  made  promptly,  or  if  the  electricity  and  water  are  likely  to  be 
turned  off  owing  to  accumulated  bills.  It  may  be  wise  to  borrow  to  pay 
these  bills  if  it  is  essential  for  orderly  living  that  the  threatened  facilities  be 
maintained  for  the  family.  In  addition,  credit  may  be  legitimately  used  not 
only  to  extricate  the  family  from  temporary  or  chronic  trouble  but  for  the 
purchase  of  certain  high-cost  commodities,  such  as  refrigerators  and  auto- 
mobiles. However,  the  wise  consumer  will  watch  carefully  his  total  obliga- 
tions to  make  sure  that  they  do  not  exceed  the  reasonable  possibility  that 
he  will  be  able  to  keep  the  contracts. 

In  the  last  analysis,  credit  cannot  take  the  place  of  income.  It  can  only 
alter  the  time  when  it  is  spent.  Says  one  very  competent  student  of  this 
problem, 

The  consumer-borrower  is  not  like  a  government;  he  cannot  long  live  beyond 
his  income.  He  must  pay  his  debts  regularly,  or  have  his  credit  cut  off.  Usually, 
his  fault  is  not  that  he  is  a  spendthrift  but  that  he  keeps  his  finances  a  month 
or  two  behind  the  game,  and  pays  dearly  for  it.  A  person  with  the  debt  habit — 
one  who  takes  on  new  high-cost  debts  as  fast  as  he  pays  off  the  old — is  an 
economic  fool.1 

Sources  of  consumer  credit.  The  cheapest  source  of  credit  other 
than  a  charge  account,  which  offers  liberal  terms  owing  to  the  good  credit 
standing  of  the  consumer,  is  credit  based  on  your  own  assets;  credit  that 
we  might  paradoxically  call  "self-credit,"  that  is,  the  plan  of  self-financing 
mentioned  on  page  217. 

Next,  if  you  have  property,  it  is  cheapest  to  borrow  on  your  own 
collateral — stocks  and  bonds,  equities  in  insurance  policies,  savings,  bank 
deposits,  or  even  on  jewelry  and  personal  property.  A  glance  at  the  table 
on  sources  for  small  loans  (page  208)  will  show  that  loans  on  insurance 
policies  are  relatively  low  in  cost.  They  should  be,  because  the  insurance 
company  takes  no  risk  on  the  loan  and  the  borrower  is,  in  effect,  borrow- 


1  Le  Baron  R.  Foster,  Credit  for  Consumers  (Pamphlet  No.  5,  revised;  New  York: 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  1950),  p.  12. 
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ing  his  own  money.  The  insurance  companies  commonly  charge  6  per  cent, 
but  it  pays  to  shop  around  for  a  cheaper  rate. 

Loans  in  the  form  of  pledges  on  property  deposited  at  pawnshops  are 
ordinarily  expensive.  The  costs  range  from  24  per  cent  a  year  in  large 
cities  to  60  per  cent  or  even  120  per  cent  in  the  South.  Although  pawn- 
shops will  ordinarily  lend  60  to  90  per  cent  of  the  auction  value  of  a  pledge, 
it  is  sometimes  economically  wiser  for  the  individual  to  sell  outright.  A 
person  pledging  an  object  should  check  the  interest  rate  and  make  cer- 
tain that  enough  time  is  provided  for  repayment  in  order  to  redeem  it.  He 
should  read  a  pawn  ticket  to  learn  when  the  pledge  may  be  sold  if  the 
loan  is  not  repaid.  He  should  also  compare  the  loan  rate  with  the  credit  rates 
available  elsewhere.  If  he  pledges  property,  he  cannot  be  pursued  by  col- 
lectors, his  wages  cannot  be  attached,  and  his  only  risk  is  that  he  may  lose 
his  property.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  borrower  makes  no 
actual  promise  to  repay  the  loan  when  he  pledges  property  at  a  pawnshop. 

The  pledge  loans  of  remedial  loan  societies  are  ordinarily  larger  in 
amount,  the  rates  lower,  and  the  ethical  standards  of  practice  higher  than 
those  of  pawnshops.  Such  societies  ordinarily  limit  their  profits,  and  are 
supervised  by  a  board  of  trustees  primarily  interested  in  the  welfare  of  bor- 
rowers. 

Those  who  are  unable  to  get  cheaper  sources  of  credit  and  who  can 
get  endorsement,  or  comakers,  for  notes  should  first  try  the  personal-loan 
department  of  commercial  banks.  This  form  of  lending  has  grown  enor- 
mously in  the  United  States  (50  per  cent  of  cash  loans  in  1952),  partly  as 
a  result  of  the  large  amount  of  money  in  the  possession  of  banks  for  lend- 
ing, partly  because  the  banks  wanted  to  cut  into  the  profitable  business 
of  the  industrial  or  Morris  Plan  banks,  and  partly  because  the  commercial 
banks  eventually  began  to  recognize  that  personal  loans  were  among  their 
responsibilities  to  the  public.  The  movement  seems  to  have  been  started  by 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  and  has  spread  to  over  five  thou- 
sand banks  in  the  United  States.  Some  borrowers  may  not  need  comakers, 
or  endorsers,  if  the  lending  bank  considers  the  loan  an  especially  good  risk. 

Nearly  as  good  as  the  personal-loan  departments  of  commercial  banks 
are  the  industrial  banks,  such  as  the  Morris  Plan  banks.  In  1910,  the  Mor- 
ris Plan  industrial  banks  began  making  loans  to  wage  earners  who  were 
generally  refused  money  by  the  commercial  banks.  Ever  since,  they  have 
performed  a  great  public  service  in  keeping  many  honest  and  innocent 
wage  earners  out  of  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  loan  sharks.  Much  of  their 
capital  is  raised  locally,  some  of  it  from  savings  accounts.  Management  is 
local  and  adjusted  to  local  needs. 

The  industrial  bank  differs  from  the  commercial  bank  in  that  it  will 
usually  lend  a  larger  amount  of  money. 

Rates  at  industrial  banks  range  from  12  per  cent  to  24  per  cent  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  loan.  Sometimes,  as  with  other  lending  organiza- 
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tions,  the  true  rate  is  higher  than  the  advertised  rates.  Several  factors  raise 
the  rate.  One  is  that  the  borrower  does  not  get  the  entire  amount  of  his 
loan  at  once.  If  he  is  borrowing  $100  for  one  year  and  the  rate  of  interest 
is  8  per  cent,  he  gets  only  $92.  One  month  later,  he  must  begin  paying 
back  the  loan  by  making  a  deposit  for  which  interest  allowance  is  ordinarily 
made.  The  borrower  thus  does  not  have  $100  for  a  year.  He  never  has 
more  than  $92,  and  half  of  that  he  has  paid  back  within  six  months.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  interest  rate  is  almost  always  much  greater  than  the  adver- 
tised rate.  However,  industrial  banks  will  consider  making  loans  to  people 
who  have  no  collateral  or  who  cannot  secure  comakers  for  a  note.  And 
that  is  a  great  advantage  to  many  people. 

Cooperative  credit  unions  are  a  comparatively  cheap  source  of  credit, 
and  a  determined  effort  should  be  made  to  see  if  one  is  available.  Ordinarily, 
the  interest  rate  is  low;  and  while  fines  for  delinquency  are  permitted,  there 
are  usually  no  extra  fees  at  the  time  of  making  the  loan.  But  the  borrower 
must  own  at  least  one  share  to  be  a  member.  And  only  members  can  bor- 
row. Credit  unions  often  lend  $50  or  less  without  any  security  other  than 
the  borrower's  signature  and  the  pledge  of  his  union  shares.  Endorsers  are 
commonly  required  for  larger  loans.  Often  fellow  workers  who  are  also 
members  of  the  union  pass  on  the  loan. 

Personal  finance  companies,  licensed  lenders,  are  permitted  under  the 
small-loan  laws  of  most  states  to  lend  up  to  $500,  except  California,  which 
allows  loans  up  to  $5,000.  The  maximum  interest  rate  permitted  varies  in 
the  different  states,  but  3  per  cent  per  month  (36  per  cent  a  year)  is  the 
common  maximum  rate.  This,  however,  is  all  inclusive  and  is  known  in  ad- 
vance. The  model  small-loan  laws  in  most  states  prohibit  fines,  fees,  and 
extra  charges. 

A  glance  at  the  rates  in  the  loan  chart  (page  209)  will  show  that  il- 
legal, unlicensed  lenders,  who  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  commonly 
charge  240  per  cent  a  year;  their  rates  may  run  as  high  as  300  to  400  per 
cent,  and  they  have  been  known  to  go  to  1,200  per  cent  a  year.  In  order  to 
run  such  lenders  out  of  business,  experts  on  consumer  credit  have  tried 
to  impress  the  American  people  with  the  importance  of  having  a  workable 
small-loan  law  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  have  attempted  to  educate 
public  opinion  to  insist  that  such  laws,  when  passed,  should  be  strictly 
enforced.  But  the  loan  map  shows  that  this  protection  is  not  in  force  in  all 
states.  Fortunately,  the  people  in  the  more  populous  states  of  the  Northeast 
tend  to  have  better  protection.  Only  by  carefully  drawn  and  enforced  laws 
can  families  who  get  in  straitened  financial  circumstances  be  protected 
against  the  unscrupulous,  unlicensed  lender. 

Study  of  this  map  will  repay  the  reader.  While  prudence  is  necessary 
when  borrowing  in  any  state,  the  borrower  will  need  to  exercise  even 
more  pains  in  those  states  having  no  laws,  ineffective  laws,  or  largely  in- 
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effective  laws.  He  is  safer  in  states  with  effective  laws.  Where  does  your 
state  stand? 

If,  however,  small-loan  laws  are  made  too  stringent,  if  the  interest 
rates  permitted  to  small  lenders  are  not  high  enough  to  cover  the  unusual 
costs  of  small,  personal  loans,  as  compared  with  ordinary  business  loans, 
the  unlicensed  lender  with  his  very  high  rate  will  flourish  despite  the  law. 
In  other  words,  wherever  the  law  attempts  to  control  conduct  in  too  strict 
a  manner,  the  result  often  is  that  it  fails  to  control  it  at  all. 

Some  general  principles  for  the  borrower.  It  may  be  well  to 
gather  together  here  certain  general  pointers  on  obtaining  a  loan. 

1.  Assuming  that  you  have  no  collateral,  such  as  an  insurance  policy, 
on  which  you  can  get  a  loan  at  a  minimum  rate,  and  that  you  must  have 
recourse  to  a  loan  agency,  make  sure  that  it  is  a  licensed  agency.  It  will 
display  its  state  license  in  the  office. 

2.  Remember  that  when  you  are  shopping  for  the  loan  of  money,  it 
is  just  as  necessary  for  you  to  exercise  due  care  and  to  get  your  money's 
worth  as  if  you  were  shopping  for  commodities.  A  local  welfare  society, 
Better  Business  Bureau,  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety in  your  community  may  be  able  to  advise  you  what  loan  company 
in  your  city  has  the  best  reputation  for  low  rates  and  fair  dealing. 

3.  After  you  have  found  the  agency  with  which  you  think  you  want 
to  do  business,  call  at  the  office  and  find  out  the  terms,  including  especially 
the  cost  in  cash  of  the  loan  for  the  amount  and  period  desired.  If  it  seems 
too  high  to  you,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  you  will  "think  it  over"  and  walk  out. 
You  would  do  the  same  if  purchasing  a  commodity.  When  you  are  shop- 
ping for  money,  the  same  rule  should  hold. 

4.  While  interest  rates  have  been  stressed  in  this  account,  it  is  im- 
portant to  realize  that  privacy,  courtesy,  the  necessity  of  waiving  of  en- 
dorsers for  notes,  as  well  as  the  collection  methods  and  general  reputation 
for  fairness  of  the  company,  are  important  considerations.  Remember  that 
these  circumstances  tend  to  raise  rates:  small  size  of  loans,  lack  of  en- 
dorsers, and  privacy,  which  prevents  investigation  of  the  honesty  and  capac- 
ity to  repay  of  the  borrower.  Take  it  for  granted  that  all  lenders  will  ex- 
aggerate the  lowness  of  the  interest  rate.  The  best  way  to  check  the  rate  is, 
as  we  have  already  indicated,  to  ask  what  the  total  cash  payment  will  be  for 
the  loan. 

INSTALLMENT   BUYING 

Some  general  principles  for  the  buyer.  Since  installment  buying 
is  one  of  the  most  commonly  used  forms  of  credit,  and  since  it  has  some  pit- 
falls not  characteristic  of  other  small  loans,  certain  important  principles 
should  be  borne  in  mind. 
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1 .  Buy  only  what  you  need. 

2.  Deal  with  a  reputable  dealer.  He  will  be  less  prone  to  sharp  prac- 
tices in  selling  or  repossessing  goods.  However,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  many  dealers  do  not  keep  their  installment  contracts.  Your  contract 
might  be  sold  to  a  firm  whose  business  is  buying  installment  contracts.  You 
can  ask  your  dealer  if  your  contract  will  be  sold  and  to  whom.  You  can 
then  check  the  practices  of  the  firm  that  will  hold  your  contract. 

3.  Read  the  contract  carefully.  The  finer  the  print,  the  more  carefully 
the  contract  should  be  read.  Troelstrup  points  out  various  rights  and  obli- 
gations found  in  installment  contracts.  He  lists  the  following  questions  for 
consumers  to  ask.2 

What  penalty  fees,  if  any? 

To  whom  do  you  owe  the  money? 

What  repossession  rights  does  the  seller  or  finance  company  have?  What  security 

must  you  give? 
Is  there  any  rebate  for  payment  in  less  time  than  the  contract  requires? 
If  goods  are  repossessed,  what  would  be  the  total  cost  to  get  them  back? 
Do  you  have  the  right  to  fair  notice  before  the  goods  can  be  repossessed? 
In  case  of  legal  costs,  would  you  be  responsible  for  the  legal  fee? 
If  the  title  to  the  merchandise  belongs  to  the  seller,  should  he  insure  against  fire 

and  theft? 
If  insured,  how  is  the  insurance  payment  divided? 
Do  the  fine-print  terms  commit  you  to  dangerous  obligations? 

4.  Do  not  sign  a  contract  until  all  spaces  in  it  have  been  carefully  filled 
in.  You  should  not  permit  yourself  to  be  cajoled  by  a  good-natured,  high- 
pressure  salesman  into  signing  any  contract  on  the  oral  statement  of  the 
salesman  that  it  takes  a  little  time  to  make  the  interest  calculations  and  that 
these  can  just  as  well  be  filled  in  after  the  contract  of  conditional  sale  has 
been  signed.  The  wise  consumer  will  refuse  to  sign  any  such  contract. 

5.  Find  out  how  much  installment  credit  will  cost  you.  Installment 
buying  is  almost  always  more  expensive  than  purchasing  for  cash.  No  sensi- 
ble person  in  the  business  world  is  giving  credit  for  nothing.  He  cannot  af- 
ford to;  he  must  charge  for  credit.  If  he  did  not,  he  would  be  forced  out 
of  business,  and  that  is  not  what  businessmen  exist  for.  They  exist  to  stay 
in  business  and  to  make  a  profit.  "Carrying  charges"  is  merely  another  term 
for  interest.  Whatever  the  words  used  in  advertising,  there  is  almost  invari- 
ably in  the  price  of  the  product  or  in  the  supplementary  charges  a  charge 
for  delayed  payments.  That  is  the  general  rule,  whatever  the  occasional  ex- 
ception. 

The  wise  buyer  will  pay  no  attention  to  signs  stating  or  implying  that 
there  are  "no  carrying  charges."  Sometimes  the  buyer  will  find  that  he  can 


2  Arch  W.  Troelstrup,  Consumer  Problems  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
Inc.,  1952),  p.  337.  Copyright,  1952,  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 
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get  a  "special  discount"  for  cash.  This  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  supposedly  cash 
price  is  not  a  cash  price  at  all  but  one  padded  on  the  expectation  that  credit 
will  ordinarily  be  asked  for.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  what 
the  true  cash  price  is,  except  by  bargaining  or  by  checking  with  prices  in 
other  stores. 

Le  Baron  R.  Foster,  in  his  able  pamphlet,  Credit  for  Consumers,  rec- 
ommends that  the  shopper,  having  determined  what  he  wants  to  buy,  should 
select  the  store  that  will  give  him  the  lowest  cash  price.  With  this  as  a  basis, 
the  wise  consumer  can  then  find  out  what  proportion  of  other  quoted  prices 
represents  a  payment  for  installment  credit.  This  is  the  only  way  he  can 
find  out  the  true  dollar  cost  of  the  credit.  He  advises  the  consumer  to  dis- 
tinguish between  different  types  of  stores  and  their  pricing  policies.  Store 
A  sells  on  installments  but  makes  no  separate  carrying  charge.  All  prices 
are  time  prices.  Therefore,  the  customer  pays  for  the  credit  whether  he 
takes  it  or  not.  Store  B  makes  a  carrying  charge  that  is  insufficient  to  cover 
the  costs  of  extending  credit.  In  this  store,  cash  customers  pay  part  of  the 
costs  of  the  credit  granted  to  other  customers.  Store  C  quotes  a  price  that 
is  merely  a  starting  point.  If  the  customer  buys  on  time,  he  pays  a  carry- 
ing charge;  if  he  buys  for  cash,  he  is  given  a  special  discount.  Store  D  makes 
a  carrying  charge  that  equals  or  exceeds  the  cost  of  granting  credit.  Store 
E  sells  only  for  cash. 

The  percentage  cost.  It  is  important  to  find  out  what  the  credit 
will  cost  in  terms  of  a  percentage  of  the  unpaid  balance.  What  may  seem 
like  a  very  small  charge  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  may  be  an  exorbitant 
one  from  the  standpoint  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance. 
ZuTavern  and  Bullock  cite  an  example  to  show  the  difference  in  paying 
interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  and  in  paying  interest  on  the  total  price  of 
the  article  bought.3  They  show  how  an  electric  refrigerator  might  be  of- 
fered for  $120  with  payments  of  only  $10  a  month.  The  rate  of  interest 
is  said  to  be  8  per  cent,  or  $9.60.  However,  if  interest  is  paid  on  the  un- 
paid balance  only,  the  total  interest  should  be  $4.38  as  shown  by  the  table 
they  worked  out.  Actually,  the  quoted  rate  amounts  to  more  than  16  per 
cent  or  twice  as  much  as  the  8  per  cent  claimed  by  the  seller.  Their  table 
illustrates  how  anyone  can  figure  costs  on  unpaid  balances  when  he  knows 
the  price  of  the  article  or  loan  and  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid.  In  this 
instance,  the  price  is  $110  after  a  $10  down  payment,  and  the  interest 
rate  is  8  per  cent  per  year. 

This  table  is  figured  by  first  multiplying  $110  by  8  per  cent,  which 
gives  the  yearly  rate  of  interest.  This  amounts  to  $8.80.  When  this  is  divided 
by  twelve,  we  have  the  monthly  rate  of  73  cents.  The  same  is  done  for  the 


8  Asa  Bushwell  Zutavern  and  Albert  Ernest  Bullock,  The  Consumer  Investigates 
(New  York:  The  University  Publishing  Company,  1950),  p.  133. 
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remaining  amounts  of  money  owed.  This  is  the  method  used  to  figure  your 
interest  on  a  savings  account  in  the  bank. 


Balance 
due  on 
contract 

$110 
100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 


which  you  owe  for  one  month,     interest  amounts  to     $ 


.73 
.66 
.60 
.53 
.47 
.40 
.33 
.26 
.20 
.13 
.07 


Total  Interest 


$4.38 


A  person  might  save  a  considerable  amount  of  money  by  asking  a 
dealer  to  make  a  contract  according  to  the  actual  rate  of  interest  adver- 
tised. On  the  other  hand,  many  dealers  give  figures  without  indicating  the 
rate  of  interest  charged.  But  the  buyer  can  figure  out  what  the  interest  costs 
are.  A  simple  illustration  of  the  method  of  calculating  the  percentage  costs 
is  furnished  by  Foster. 

For  an  example,  let  us  take  actual  terms  quoted  in  one  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts, store.  A  radio  was  priced  at  $100  cash  and  $104  on  time.  The  terms 
were  $5  down,  the  balance  to  be  paid  in  12  equal  monthly  payments.  According 
to  the  dealer,  the  carrying  charge  was  4  per  cent.  For  spot  cash,  however,  he 
would  deduct  $10  from  the  "cash"  price.  So,  in  reality  it  would  cost  the  cus- 
tomer $14  to  pay  off  a  debt  of  $85  over  a  period  of  12  months.  The  debt  would 
be  gradually  reduced  by  the  installment  payments,  with  the  result  that  the  pur- 
chaser would  receive  credit,  on  the  average,  equal  to  about  half  the  starting  bal- 
ance. Dividing  14  by  half  of  85  gives  the  annual  rate  of  33  per  cent.  As  with 
nearly  all  percentages  quoted  by  sellers,  the  4  per  cent  rate  quoted  in  this  case  is 
far  from  the  true  rate. 

Now  suppose  the  Lowell  customer  were  also  considering  a  refrigerator, 
and  wanted  to  know  whether  it  would  be  more  economical  to  pay  cash  for  the 
radio  and  buy  the  refrigerator  on  time,  or  vice  versa.  In  a  neighboring  store,  he 
could  have  purchased  a  refrigerator  for  $180  cash  (no  discount  allowed);  or 
$10  down  and  the  balance  plus  a  $20  carrying  charge,  to  be  paid  in  24  monthly 
installments.  The  average  amount  of  credit  would  be  roughly  half  of  $170,  or 
$85.  When  20  is  divided  by  85  the  result  is,  in  round  numbers,  24  per  cent  for 
two  years'  credit,  or  about  12  per  cent  per  year.  Installment  purchase  of  the 
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radio,  therefore,  would  have  cost  the  buyer  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  as 
much  per  dollar  of  credit  as  installment  purchase  of  the  refrigerator.4 

As  soon  as  the  consumer  calculates  the  percentage  cost  of  such  "easy 
payments,"  he  soon  realizes  that  the  costs  frequently  are  high  and  that 
the  payments,  in  this  sense,  are  far  from  "easy."  Rates  of  100  per  cent  a 
year  are  not  uncommon.  This  is  frequently  the  charge  on  automobile  tires, 
for  example,  paid  for  in  ten  or  twenty  weekly  payments.  What  looks  like 
a  10  per  cent  charge  on  an  unpaid  balance  is  actually  nearer  95  per  cent. 
In  an  extensive  study  of  installment  credit  made  by  a  special  commission 
of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  it  was  found  that,  in  56  out  of  500  cases, 
the  rate  was  in  excess  of  100  per  cent  a  year. 

It  is  a  good  general  principle  for  the  consumer  to  pay  down  as  large 
a  portion  of  the  total  sum  as  possible  at  the  time  of  purchase  and  to  make 
the  period  of  contractual  payments  as  short  as  his  income  allows.  He 
will  thus  pay  a  minimum  for  credit. 

Beating  the  installment  game.  There  are  four  ways  to  beat  the 
installment  game.  One  is  to  pay  installments  to  yourself.  But  not  all  people 
can  get  the  necessary  cash  ahead  to  follow  this  plan.  If  you  can,  set  aside 
in  a  savings  bank  a  revolving  fund  of,  say,  $100  to  $500,  according  to 
needs  for  the  future  purchase  of  expensive  items,  for  example,  an  electric 
refrigerator.  Pay  cash  for  the  goods  purchased.  Then  pay  the  installments 
to  yourself  in  the  revolving  account  in  the  savings  account  at  the  rate  of, 
say,  $10  or  $15  a  month.  This  plan  will  save  the  consumer  a  substantial 
sum  of  money  in  most  cases,  if  he  has  the  will  and  the  resources  to  follow 
it  out  rigidly.  It  takes  careful  planning  and  willingness  to  sacrifice  in  ad- 
vance; but  it  will  be  well  worth  the  trouble.  This  advice  is,  of  course, 
Utopian  for  the  many  families  who  are  either  more  or  less  permanently  in 
debt  or  on  the  margin.  But  if  you  are  a  person  of  strong  character,  it  may 
be  the  best  plan  for  you. 

A  second  way  is  to  borrow  on  your  savings  account.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  you  want  $200  on  June  15,  and  an  interest  payment  will 
ordinarily  be  paid  by  the  bank  on  that  sum  on  July  1  for  the  preceding  six 
months.  It  is  obviously  to  your  advantage  to  borrow  $200  for  fifteen  days 
from  the  bank,  with  the  deposit  book  as  security,  rather  than  to  withdraw 
a  like  amount  from  the  savings  account  and  lose  the  interest  for  the  entire 
period  of  six  months. 

A  third  way  is  to  see  if  the  dealer  will  take  your  note  and  get  it  dis- 
counted at  the  bank  so  you  will  have  to  pay  only  6  per  cent.  If  your  credit 
is  good,  he  may  be  willing  to  do  this. 

Credit  has  a  legitimate  place  when  not  abused.  Lenders  and  borrow- 
ers share  the  responsibility  for  the  abuses.  But  your  immediate  problem  is 
to  know  how  to  protect  your  economic  interests  and  those  of  your  family. 

*  Foster,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 
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CHAPTER    SEVENTEEN 

GETTING  YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tremendous  growth  of  interest  in  con- 
sumers' problems.  People  not  only  want  to  make  their  incomes  go  further 
by  getting  the  best  buy  for  their  money,  but  many  socially  minded  people 
are  taking  an  increasing  interest  in  the  protection  and  guidance  of  con- 
sumers in  general. 

Private  citizens  do  not  have  enough  information  about  all  the  prod- 
ucts they  must  buy  to  select  them  wisely  without  the  help  of  unbiassed 
technical  advice.  And  that  means  advice  without  commercial  taint  and 
without  the  misdirection  of  advertising.  One  man  may  know  automo- 
biles or  think  he  knows  them;  another  may  know  radios;  another,  paint 
for  the  house;  still  another,  electrical  goods  for  the  household.  But  who 
knows  all  these  goods  and  a  thousand  more?  Who  knows,  for  example, 
what  the  best  and  cheapest  encyclopedia  is  to  buy  for  children  in  high 
school;  or  what  the  lead  tolerance  is  for  human  beings,  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  protection  from  dangerous  sprays  on  fruits  and  vegetables;  or 
whether  the  aspirin  tablets  of  the  Cub  Aspirin  Company  are  any  better 
than  those  sold  by  a  mail-order  house  at  one-fourth  the  price? 

Is  it  generally  true  that  "we  get  just  about  what  we  pay  for"?  Is  it 
true  that  often  we  do  not?  Is  it  true  that  people,  when  buying  an  automo- 
bile, pay  more  attention  to  the  paint  and  the  chromium  than  to  whether 
or  not  the  car  is,  let  us  say,  economical  to  operate?  Or,  again,  is  it  true  that 
people  who  buy  new  electric  refrigerators  pay  insufficient  attention  to 
the  possibility  of  grave  damage  to  themselves  and  their  family  if  a  poisonous 
gas,  used  as  a  refrigerant,  should  leak  out?  Do  they  pay  enough  attention 
to  operating  costs?  If  people  are  not  aware  of  some  of  these  things,  can 
they  be  educated  to  protect  their  interests  as  consumers?  Yes,  we  believe 
they  can  be.  Or,  does  the  whole  history  of  advertising  show  that  the  educa- 
tion of  consumers  is  hopeless?  Emphatically,  no! 

To  be  sure,  it  is  a  slow,  uphill  grind  to  teach  the  public  to  protect  them- 
selves and  to  educate  them  to  insist  upon  getting  their  money's  worth.  The 
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educational  campaign  meets  resistance  in  the  ignorance  of  consumers  quite 
as  much  as  in  the  self-interest  or  greed  of  advertisers.  No  matter  what 
level  of  consumer  education  we  ultimately  attain,  there  will  probably  al- 
ways be  some  economic  fools  in  the  world.  But  even  though  we  can  never 
hope  to  conquer  the  entire  situation  we  should  not  stop  doing  what  we 
can  here  and  now.  It  is  impossible  to  protect  everybody  from  making  mis- 
takes. 

NEED  FOR  GUIDANCE  AND  PROTECTION 

As  already  suggested,  such  a  complex  array  of  products  is  now  offered 
us  by  our  modern  productive  organization,  products  that  become  too  dif- 
ficult for  the  consumer  to  test  without  specialized  technical  knowledge, 
that  the  married  couple  need  expert  advice  on  buying  intelligently.  Not 
only  are  the  choices  wider  but  the  claims  in  behalf  of  specific  products  have 
become  increasingly  confusing.  There  has  been  a  tremendous  growth  of 
deceptive  advertising  and  of  some  other  malpractices.  Despite  regula- 
tions of  various  types,  producers  have  managed  to  keep  several  leaps  ahead 
of  consumers  in  bargaining  advantage.  In  some  lines,  strong  competition 
has  weakened  business  morality.  Pressure  to  make  profits  has  sometimes 
lowered  ethical  standards.  And  the  seller  usually  knows  more  about  his 
product  in  this  complex  world  than  the  buyer  knows.  The  seller  is  an  ex- 
pert, the  buyer  an  amateur.  As  a  result,  the  consumer  gets  the  small  end 
of  the  stick.  The  increasing  number  of  brands  has  made  intelligent  buy- 
ing more  difficult.  There  are,  according  to  Consumers'  Research,  over  one 
million  brands  of  canned  goods  available  to  the  consumer  in  the  United 
States.  Even  if  that  figure  should  be  an  exaggeration,  we  know  the  number 
is  so  large  that  intelligent  choice  is  difficult — and  that  is  the  point.  More- 
over, the  extraordinary  number  of  sizes  of  cans — whether  originally  a  re- 
sult of  lack  of  planning  and  whether  continued  because  it  serves  the  pur- 
poses of  some  sellers — confuses  consumers  in  their  attempts  to  compare 
values.  Obviously,  the  consumer  cannot  test  the  large  variety  of  canned 
goods  available.  Even  if  he  had  the  facilities,  the  attempt  would  be  costly 
and  uneconomical.  As  the  consumer  becomes  educated  he  is  less  interested 
in  particular  brands  of  canned  goods  and  more  interested  in  making  cer- 
tain that  the  goods  are  government  tested  for  quality,  accurately  graded, 
and  inspected  to  see  that  there  is  no  deception  regarding  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  contents. 

consumers'  research  and  CONSUMERS  UNION 

To  educate  and  protect  consumers  two  private  organizations  have  grown 
up.  One,  Consumers'  Research,  started  as  a  small  consumers'  club  in 
New  York  state — a  group  of  people  who  organized  themselves  to  ex- 
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change  and  develop  their  information  on  matters  of  interest  to  consumers. 
The  other  organization,  an  offspring  of  Consumers'  Research,  is  Con- 
sumers Union.  The  membership  of  both  organizations  is  steadily  expand- 
ing. Consumers'  Research,  known  briefly  as  CR  (Washington,  New  Jer- 
sey), and  Consumers  Union,  known  briefly  as  CU  (38  East  First  Street, 
New  York  3,  New  York),  probably  have  a  combined  membership  of  more 
than  a  million.  Both  CR  and  CU  publish,  in  addition  to  an  annual  hand- 
book of  information  for  consumers,  monthly  reports  or  bulletins  (CU 
publishes  only  eleven  a  year).  The  annual  issue  of  CR  is  known  as  the 
Annual  Cumulative  Bulletin.  This  is  customarily  published  in  September 
and  is  a  confidential  issue  available  only  to  individuals  for  their  personal 
use  and  that  of  their  immediate  families.  This  Annual  Cumulative  Bulletin 
is  made  available  for  classroom  use  when  each  student  subscribes  and  signs 
the  confidential  agreement.  The  reason  for  this  confidential  agreement  is 
legal:  a  person  employed  as  a  technical  adviser  in  a  confidential  relation 
cannot  be  sued  for  libel  for  offering  technical  information  for  which  he 
is  paid  a  fee.  A  confidential  pledge  is  not  required  for  subscribers  to  Con- 
sumers' Research  Bulletin,  which  is  issued  monthly.  For  school  and  col- 
lege libraries  there  is  a  special  subscription  of  nine  months. 

The  CU  publications  include  eleven  regular  issues  of  Consumer  Re- 
ports and  the  annual  384-page  Buying  Guide.  The  Reports  is  divided  into 
a  technical  section — reports  on  products;  departments  on  health,  medi- 
cine, and  consumer  economics;  and  sections  dealing  with  the  design  of 
products  and  with  actions  of  Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  A  special  bundle-rate 
offer  is  made  to  teachers  who  wish  to  use  the  Reports  in  their  classes. 

Both  organizations  attempt  to  answer  the  common  questions  con- 
sumers ask  about  goods  they  are  most  likely  to  want  and  need.  In  more 
recent  times,  however,  they  are  both  publishing  information  and  ratings 
on  luxury  items,  such  as  FM  radio-phonograph  combinations  and  expen- 
sive cameras. 

The  Annual  Cumulative  Bulletin  of  Consumers'  Research  contains 
information  on  the  following  topics:  Foods  and  Nutrition;  Household  Ap- 
pliances, Equipment  and  Supplies;  Textiles  and  Clothing;  Housing,  Home 
Maintenance  and  Repair;  Heating  Equipment  and  Fuel;  Cosmetics  and 
Toilet  Supplies;  Photographic  Equipment  and  Supplies;  Radio,  Phono- 
graph Players,  and  Phonograph  Records;  Medicine  and  Hygiene;  Watches 
and  Clocks;  Writing  Materials. 

The  goods  reported  upon  are  ordinarily  divided  into  three  categories : 
A.  Recommended,  B.  Intermediate,  C.  Not  Recommended.  Frequently 
price  classes  (1,  2,  3)  are  also  added;  these  are  the  relative  price  ratings — 
1  is  low  and  3  is  high.  Ratings  of  quality  are  entirely  independent  of  price. 

The  Buying  Guide  of  CU  lists  the  following  categories  of  commodi- 
ties: Food  Products;  Drugs;  Toilet  Goods  and  Cosmetics;  Clothing  and 
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Textiles;  Household  Equipment  and  Supplies.  A  miscellaneous  section  in- 
cludes such  diversified  products  as  Automobiles  and  Automotive  Equip- 
ment; Fountain  Pens;  Sunglasses;  Radios  and  Phonographs;  Typewriters; 
and  Garden  Seeds. 

Following  the  discussions  of  standards  and  performance  for  a  par- 
ticular product,  CU  publishes  lists  of  ratings,  usually  divided  into  Best 
Buys,  Acceptable,  and  Not  Acceptable.  Best  Buys  should  give  greater 
return  per  dollar,  although  some  products  rated  Acceptable  may  be  of 
higher  quality.  Except  where  otherwise  noted,  Not  Acceptable  is  applied 
to  products  that  are  either  of  very  poor  quality  or  potentially  harmful. 

Attitudes  toward  consumer  reports.  It  takes  some  time  be- 
fore people  acquire  the  habit  of  using  the  reports  of  CR  and  CU  regularly 
and  effectively.  Usually,  they  first  develop  a  selfish  or  self-centered  interest 
in  consumers'  reports;  only  later  do  they  develop,  slowly,  as  a  result  of 
the  educational  process,  a  public  point  of  view.  This  is  illustrated  by  our 
own  experience  with  students.  At  the  outset,  they  are  primarily  interested 
in  saving  money  in  the  purchase  of  electric  razors,  radios,  gasoline  and 
oil,  automobiles,  and  so  forth.  But  perhaps  when  they  are  married  and 
have  children  of  their  own,  they  will  take  more  interest  in  commodities 
for  the  whole  family.  By  then  they  may  also  see  the  necessity  of  develop- 
ing a  civic  as  well  as  a  personal  interest  in  more  accurate  labeling  and 
branding,  in  the  development  of  standards  for  products,  in  avoiding  food 
poisoning  from  sprays  on  fruits  and  vegetables.  Perhaps  they  will  also  take 
more  interest  in  the  social  effects  of  unethical  advertising.  A  public  point 
of  view,  at  least  in  our  culture  and  perhaps  in  all  cultures,  seems  to  develop 
much  later  in  the  maturation  process  than  personal  interest. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  take  along  one  or  both  handbooks  when  shop- 
ping. You  should  make  it  a  rule  to  consult  the  reports  of  one  or  both  these 
organizations  before  making  any  major  purchase.  It  will  often  repay  effort 
to  consult  the  reports  before  making  even  a  minor  purchase,  not  so  much 
because  of  possible  monetary  loss  but  to  avoid  getting  poor  quality.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  takes  some  time  for  the  consumer  to  build  up  confidence  in 
these  reports,  based  on  his  own  experience.  Only  when  this  happens  is  he 
likely  to  spend  the  time  and  effort  necessary  to  using  the  reports  before 
buying. 

Use  of  reports  to  increase  real  income.  Will  the  wise  use 
of  the  monthly  and  annual  reports  of  Consumers'  Research  and  Consum- 
ers Union  lead  to  substantial  savings  in  expenditures?  Undoubtedly,  yes! 
It  is  our  opinion,  based  on  personal  experience  and  the  experience  of 
friends  and  students,  that  a  proper  use  of  these  guides  can  substantially 
increase  real  income.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible,  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge,  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  savings  possible.  That  it  is 
considerable,  however,  seems  to  be  the  experience  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  persons  who  have  used  these  buying  guides  and  by  the  growing  subscrip- 
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tion  lists,  despite  the  boycott  of  several  newspapers  and  magazines  that  will 
not  accept  the  advertising  of  CR  and  CU.  If  the  family  has  a  very  low  in- 
come, the  savings  may  be  relatively  modest.  If  the  family  has  a  substantial 
income  the  savings  should  be  much  greater. 

HINTS    FOR   BUYING 

Buying  food.  A  family  can  save  money  by  intelligent  shopping.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  sacrifice  time.  If  your  family  has  more  time  than 
money,  here  are  a  few  suggestions  that  will  help  lower  the  food  budget 
and  still  bring  wholesome  food  into  your  home. 

1.  Shop  at  cash  and  carry  stores  when  possible.  Chain  stores,  be- 
cause of  the  advantages  of  mass  buying,  can  most  often  offer  the  lowest 
prices.  Charge-account  stores  must  add  the  burden  of  defaulted  bills  to  the 
price  of  their  goods  if  they  are  to  stay  in  business. 

2.  Do  not  shop  over  the  telephone.  See  what  you  are  buying.  This 
is  particularly  important  in  buying  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Further, 
when  there  is  a  choice  of  brands,  the  clerk  is  likely  to  choose  on  the  basis 
of  the  largest  profits  to  the  store.  Finally,  there  may  be  sales  at  the  store 
that  are  not  made  known  over  the  phone. 

3.  Shop  for  "leaders."  By  "leaders"  we  mean  items  offered  at  re- 
duced prices.  At  times,  the  price  of  a  particular  article  is  sold  below  retail 
price  to  bring  people  into  the  store.  For  example,  one  father  discovered 
that  evaporated  milk  was  being  used  as  a  "leader"  by  several  stores  in  his 
community.  Although  each  store  limited  the  number  of  cans  sold,  he  was 
able  to  visit  enough  stores  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  his  six-month-old 
son  until  time  for  weaning.  The  cost  was  actually  less  than  the  wholesale 
price. 

4.  Read  the  labels  and  make  comparisons.  This  is  advised  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  our  labeling  laws  are  not  very  enlightening.  You  can  compare 
weights,  for  example,  rather  than  rely  upon  the  size  of  the  package,  which 
can  be  very  misleading.  You  can  also  compare  prices.  It  is  sometimes 
surprising,  but  useful,  to  learn  that  price  is  not  a  sure  sign  of  quality.  Check 
for  wet-pack  or  dry-pack  labels  (don't  pay  for  unnecessary  moisture), 
sweetened  or  unsweetened  goods,  and  of  course  you  can  look  for  food 
recommended  by  consumers'  organizations.  When  comparisons  are  im- 
possible at  the  store,  take  two  brands  home  for  eating  comparison.  Next 
time  you  will  have  a  better  basis  of  judgment. 

5.  Buy  seasonal  foods.  This  applies  to  both  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  canned  goods.  When  it  is  possible,  stock  seasonal  foods  in  home 
freezers  and  frozen-food  lockers.  Canned  goods  can  be  stored  by  anyone 
who  has  storage  space  and  extra  money  to  buy  in  bulk.  Also,  in  some 
stores  you  get  reductions  for  buying  by  the  case. 

6.  //  your  family  does  not  insist  on  the  very  freshest  food,  day-old 
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items  are  often  available  at  reduced  prices.  One  housewife  discovered  that 
day-old  doughnuts  placed  in  the  freezer  were  very  tasty  later  on.  She  al- 
ways stored  several  dozen.  In  this  type  of  shopping,  you  run  the  risk  of 
buying  spoiled  food,  and  must  therefore  select  carefully. 

7.  Consider  wholesome  but  cheaper  substitutes.  Dried  milk,  for  ex- 
ample, may  adequately  serve  the  purpose  of  fresh  milk  in  baking  and 
cooking,  even  though  you  may  not  like  it  as  a  beverage. 

8.  Learn  how  to  buy  meats.  Cuts  of  meat  are  like  seats  at  a  con- 
cert— the  next  seat  behind  may  be  nearly  as  good  and  cost  considerably 
less.  Meats  have  seasonal  prices;  buy  accordingly.  The  grade  of  meat 
should  also  be  considered.  Cheaper  grades  are  likely  to  be  tougher,  but 
proper  cooking  can  do  much  to  tenderize  any  cut  of  meat. 

Buying  clothing.  Buying  clothing  involves  taste,  quality,  and  cost. 
Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  make  a  good  buy  in  terms  of  all  three  factors, 
but  not  always.  Since  taste  is  personal  and  dictated  by  style,  we  will  make 
suggestions  concerning  quality  and  cost  only.  First,  we  know  that  cost  is 
not  always  a  reliable  indication  of  quality.  For  example,  Consumers  Union 
reported  in  1950  that  men's  suits  priced  from  $55  to  $60  were  likely  to 
offer  the  best  value  for  the  money,  in  terms  of  fabric,  tailoring,  and  trim- 
mings. Cheaper  suits  were  not  of  such  good  quality,  and  more  expensive 
suits  were  either  overpriced  or  in  the  luxury  class. 

Learning  how  to  judge  quality  is  the  most  important  requirement 
when  buying  clothing  for  the  family.  If  one  knows  how  to  do  this,  he  can 
save  money  in  many  ways. 

1.  Look  for  seconds.  "Seconds"  or  "thirds"  are  items  that  have 
defects.  Very  often  these  defects  are  so  minor  that  they  are  not  noticeable 
and  do  not  impair  the  service  of  the  article.  The  search  for  seconds  when 
buying  undergarments  is  especially  profitable  because  defects  are  not  likely 
to  show,  no  matter  where  they  are.  However,  no  matter  what  the  item  is, 
it  should  be  carefully  examined  and  rejected  if  the  defect  seriously  reduces 
the  quality.  Some  of  the  better  buys  in  seconds  are  found  in  men's  shirts 
and  socks.  Other  items  include  hosiery,  slips,  and  even  dresses.  Sometimes 
a  merchant  will  try  to  sell  items  with  defects  at  regular  prices.  It  is  the 
customer's  right  to  protect  himself  against  such  tactics. 

2.  Buy  during  off-season  sales.  In  other  words,  buy  your  spring 
clothes  in  the  summer  and  your  winter  clothing  in  the  early  spring.  Don't 
wait  to  buy  an  umbrella  from  a  street  peddler  while  it  is  raining. 

3.  Check  carefully  for  fit.  Remember  that  you  can  usually  shorten 
something  but  can  seldom  lengthen  it.  It  is  particularly  important  to  allow 
for  growth  when  buying  children's  clothes  that  must  serve  more  than  one 
season.  A  mother  who  can  sew  should  also  consider  the  possibilities  of  re- 
fitting and  remodeling  for  other  members  of  the  family. 

4.  Shop  at  several  stores  before  making  up  your  mind.  Stores  are 
usually  trying  to  outsell  each  other;  give  them  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
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5.  Check  the  labels  and  guarantees.  Also,  find  out  whether  you  have 
the  right  to  return  the  merchandise.  Home  inspection  sometimes  reveals 
reasons  for  not  wanting  a  coat  or  dress.  Guarantees  will  protect  you  against 
hidden  defects.  Labels  will  tell  much  about  the  content  of  the  material 
and  should  also  give  instructions  if  special  care  is  needed. 

6.  Look  for  sales.  Besides  the  seasonal  sales,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  there  are  end-of-the-month  sales,  sales  of  soiled  or  mussed 
goods,  floor-sample  sales,  introductory  sales,  last-item  sales,  and  sales  of 
hard-to-sell  items,  which  can  be  altered  at  home. 

Buying  furniture.  Furniture  should  be  bought  to  fit  the  particular 
needs  of  a  family.  Since  these  needs  will  change  with  time,  so  will  one's 
furniture.  Sometimes,  a  family  places  care  of  beautiful  furniture  above  con- 
venience and  even  happiness  of  individual  members  of  the  family.  A  col- 
lector's item  will  not  fare  very  well  in  a  home  with  three  small  children. 
Families  with  children  need  substantial,  serviceable  furniture;  pieces  that 
can  be  washed  and  even  replaced  at  reasonable  cost.  An  eighteen-year-old 
daughter  will  have  a  different  use  for  a  sofa  than  a  four-year-old. 

Since  furniture  and  household  items  are  expensive  and  used  a  long 
time,  it  is  important  to  give  considerable  time  and  study  to  their  pur- 
chase. Perhaps  reports  from  the  consumers  organizations  are  most  bene- 
ficial at  this  time.  Price  is  one  thing  you  can  compare,  although  it  should 
not  be  the  only  consideration.  When  feasible,  try  out  the  article  to  see  if  it  is 
suitable  for  your  use.  For  example,  it  would  be  foolish  to  buy  a  television 
set  without  knowing  how  the  reception  will  be  in  your  home.  Be  sure,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  a  tryout  and  that  you  don't  sign  a  sales  contract  without 
realizing  it. 

Some  people  are  convinced  they  can  always  find  a  friend  or  relative 
to  manage  a  discount  on  their  purchases.  There  is  really  no  way  of  know- 
ing how  prevalent  discounts  are,  but  there  are  various  business  firms  that 
offer  genuine  discounts  to  friends  and  relatives.  It  doesn't  hurt  to  look 
around.  One  should  be  warned,  however,  that  some  discounts  may  repre- 
sent nothing  more  than  overcharge  in  the  first  place.  If  bought  at  discount, 
an  article  does  not  have  the  protection  of  return  or  the  regular  guarantee. 
Looking  for  discounts  can  be  dangerous  as  well  as  profitable. 

OTHER   MEANS   OF    PROMOTING   BETTER   BUYING 

There  are  several  other  steps  a  person  can  take  to  promote  more  intelli- 
gent buying  for  family  needs. 

The  consumer  can  demand  accurate  specifications,  descriptions,  and 
labels  on  the  commodities  he  buys. 

He  can  resolve  not  to  buy  products  of  dishonest  or  deceptive  adver- 
tisers or  of  those  who  make  excessive  claims. 

He  can  organize  a  local  consumers'  club.  By  cooperating  among  them- 
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selves  to  protect  their  interests,  consumers  can  accomplish  more  than  by 
operating  alone.  If  a  local  consumers'  club  is  organized,  facilities  are 
provided  to  bring  educational  speakers  before  church  and  civic  groups, 
businessmen's  clubs,  and  other  organizations  likely  to  be  interested  in 
public  affairs.  It  can  interest  them  in  consumer  education.  Special  group 
memberships  at  a  discount  are  available  in  Consumers  Union  and  other 
such  organizations. 

The  wise  buyer  can  use  his  influence  as  a  voter  to  urge  the  govern- 
ment, either  through  his  vote  or  more  effectively  by  letters  to  government 
officials,  to  give  more  consideration  to  the  interests  of  consumers  and  less 
to  the  interests  of  special  pressure  groups.  Such  protests  help.  However, 
they  are  likely  to  be  generally  ineffective  until  consumers  organize  politically 
as  a  pressure  group  and  make  themselves  heard. 

It  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  it  out  that  we  all 
need  to  buy  more  intelligently  if  we  are  to  protect  our  economic  standards 
and  promote  happy  and  self-sufficient  family  life. 
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CHAPTER   EIGHTEEN 

THE  BEST  INSURANCE  BUY 


All  insurance  involves  the  payment  of  a  small  but  certain  sum,  called  a 
premium,  to  protect  against  a  possible  large  and  uncertain  loss  or  damage 
in  the  future.  It  is  a  way  of  shifting  risk  from  the  individual  to  a  group. 
Life  insurance  is  merely  the  application  of  this  principle  to  protect  those 
who  may  have  an  insurable  interest  in  the  continued  life  of  a  given  per- 
son. 

INSURANCE   NEEDS 

The  primary  purpose  of  insurance,  often  forgotten  nowadays,  is  to  pro- 
tect dependents,  commonly  a  wife  and  children,  in  case  of  the  premature 
death  of  the  breadwinner.  Life  insurance  can  also  be  used  as  a  form  of 
investment  or  savings,  or  for  purposes  of  speculation.  How  each  family 
will  use  insurance  should  depend  upon  the  needs  of  the  particular  family. 
The  basic  need  for  most  families  will  be  for  the  protection  of  dependents 
against  the  premature  death  of  the  breadwinner.  If  there  is  extra  money 
for  investment  or  speculation,  insurance  is  one  of  many  different  plans  to 
be  considered. 

The  amount  of  insurance  you  should  carry  varies  with  a  great  many 
circumstances,  but  it  is  primarily  based  upon  the  needs  of  your  dependents 
according  to  their  station  in  life.  The  whole  matter  is  complicated  and  in 
many  cases  may  call  for  the  advice  of  an  insurance  counselor.  Among  the 
principles  to  bear  in  mind  are  the  need  for  adequate  protection,  the  neces- 
sity, on  the  other  hand,  of  not  being  oversold  in  an  attempt  to  be  exces- 
sively prudent,  and  the  need  for  flexibility  to  meet  the  shifting  demands 
of  dependents  at  different  ages. 

There  are  two  ways  of  computing  insurance  needs.  One  is  determined 
by  calculating  the  present  value  of  a  man's  future  earnings.  This  is  depend- 
ent upon  his  annual  net  income  above  expenses  and  his  life  expectancy. 
A  man  who  has  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years  has  about  thirty-five  years 
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of  work  ahead  of  him  if  he  retires  at  sixty-five.  If  his  annual  net  income, 
over  and  above  expenses,  is  $1,000  a  year,  the  present  value  of  his  future 
earnings,  namely,  $35,000,  is  approximately  $20,000,  assuming  a  3.5  per 
cent  rate  of  interest.  How  much  insurance  you  should  carry  depends  upon 
your  earning  power,  the  type  of  policy,  whether  or  not  you  save  with  your 
insurance  or  independently  of  it,  the  number  of  dependents,  the  level  of 
living  to  which  you  are  accustomed,  and  other  similar  factors. 

A  second,  and  perhaps  a  better  way  of  determining  how  much  in- 
surance you  should  carry,  is  to  base  the  amount  upon  the  needs  of  your 
dependents  and  compute  the  capital  sum  necessary  to  produce  a  given 
monthly  income.  However,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  man's  earning 
power  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  the  necessary  monthly  income,  in  which 
case,  of  course,  it  will  have  to  be  scaled  down.  Harwood  and  Francis  in 
a  pamphlet  described  later,  discuss  in  some  detail  the  problem  of  calculat- 
ing the  amount  of  insurance  that  should  be  carried.  Those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  that  problem  would  do  well  to  follow  their  discussion  with  care.  Tt 
is  rather  technical  for  inclusion  here. 

Who  should  carry  life  insurance?  In  general,  those  whose  death  would 
cause  a  loss  to  others.  The  breadwinner  should  be  insured  heavily  enough 
to  protect  the  family  against  loss  of  income.  Other  members  of  the  family 
need  only  enough  insurance  to  cover  funeral  and  burial  expenses.  Resist 
salesmen  who  argue  otherwise.  As  a  man  gets  older,  he  ordinarily  needs  less 
insurance. 

LIFE-INSURANCE    SELLERS 

Because  net  costs  vary  so  much  in  equally  sound  companies,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  select  a  company  carefully.  The  following  brief  classification  will 
help  you  to  recall  the  main  sources  of  life  insurance  as  distinct  from  par- 
ticular companies.  When  we  have  considered  these  matters,  we  shall  turn 
to  a  description  of  the  various  types  of  policies  and  determine  which  are 
the  best  buys  and  which  are  most  likely  to  fulfill  the  more  common  needs. 

Classification  of  Sellers  of 
Life-insurance  Policies 

A  Private  profit  organizations 

1.  Stock  companies 

2.  Mutual  companies 

3.  Mixed  companies 
B   Nonprofit  organizations 

1.  Governmental  systems 

a)   Federal  old  age  and  survivor's  insurance 
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b)  Servicemen's  gratuitous  indemnity  and  insurance 

c)  State  systems  of  savings-bank  life  insurance 

(1)  Massachusetts 

(2)  New  York 

(3)  Connecticut 

2.  Organizations  serving  special  groups 

a)  Members  of  lodges  and  friendly  societies 

b)  Ministers  of  given  religious  denominations 

c)  College  and  university  teaching  staffs 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  main  basis  of  the  classification  rests  upon 
whether  or  not  the  organization  issuing  insurance  is  founded  to  make  a 
profit.  Most  stock  companies  and  mutual  insurance  companies  are  run 
for  profit;  but  the  mutual  company  alleges  that  it  turns  back  all  its  profit  to 
the  policyholders  according  to  certain  equitable  principles.  That  statement 
should  not  be  accepted  uncritically.  The  mutual  company  rates  are  gener- 
ally higher  (that  is,  "loaded" — a  technical  name  for  padded)  in  the  first 
place.  You  may  or  may  not  get  back  the  extra  payment.  Refunds  are  not 
dividends  in  any  real  economic  sense.  But  they  sound  good  and  fool  many 
people  into  thinking  they  are  getting  something  for  nothing. 

LIFE-INSURANCE   SYSTEMS 

Savings-bank  life  insurance  ("savinsurance").  The  savings- 
bank  life-insurance  systems  were  founded  to  correct  many  evils,  especially 
the  high  cost  of  industrial  insurance.  At  the  time  of  writing,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York  are  the  only  three  states  in  the  Union  to  make 
various  types  of  life-insurance  policies  available  to  their  residents.  Strictly 
speaking,  they  are  not  state  systems  because  the  state  does  not  guarantee 
the  insurance.  It  is  guaranteed  by  good  actuarial  procedure  and  a  special 
fund.  But  it  is  convenient  to  refer  to  the  systems  as  state  systems  because 
state  legislatures  took  the  initiative  to  found  them  and  passed  legislation 
enabling  the  savings  banks  to  set  up  special  departments  to  carry  on  such 
a  business. 

In  Massachusetts  the  maximum  amount  issued  on  any  one  life  is 
$25,000,  $1,000  through  each  of  twenty-five  different  banks.  One  bank  can 
be  the  agent  for  the  other  banks.  In  New  York  state  the  resident  is  limited 
to  a  policy  of  $5,000.  A  $3,000  policy  is  the  maximum  in  Connecticut. 

Savings  bank  insurance,  as  already  indicated,  can  be  purchased  only 
by  residents  of  the  state  in  question,  or  by  those  employed  within  the  state. 
But  policies  may  be  retained  by  policyholders  who  move  elsewhere. 

Not  only  are  costs  low  under  "savinsurance,"  but  the  other  terms  are 
more  liberal.  Surrender  charges  under  "savinsurance"  are  usually  lower, 
and  the  cash  values  more  generous.  In  great  contrast  with  industrial  or 
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weekly  premium  insurance,  savings-bank  insurance  policies  have  a  guar- 
anteed cash  surrender,  paid-up,  or  extended-term  value  after  premiums 
have  been  paid  for  six  months. 

One  limitation  of  the  "savinsurance"  system  is  that,  being  over-the- 
counter  insurance,  it  is  not  pushed.  The  private  insurance  companies  hus- 
tle for  the  business,  while  the  savings  banks  do  not.  The  law  prohibits  the 
use  of  solicitors.  In  some  measure,  the  banks  lack  the  facilities  for  push- 
ing business.  The  banks  do  some  advertising,  but  in  general  they  wait  for 
customers  and  depend  upon  lower  cost  to  bring  in  business.  Accordingly, 
the  growth  in  state  systems  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  one  might  theoretically 
suppose.  It  seems  unfortunately  true  that  it  is  necessary,  at  least  in  the 
present  state  of  public  education  on  the  subject  of  insurance,  to  "sell" 
insurance  to  people.  Experience  shows  we  cannot  depend  on  them  to  come 
for  it.  Many  customers  would  save  money  if  this  were  not  so.  As  consumers 
become  educated  to  their  own  economic  welfare,  much  of  the  present  sell- 
ing cost  can  be  saved.  The  resident  of  any  state  that  has  a  state  system 
would  do  well  to  investigate  the  possibilities  before  insuring  with  other 
sources. 

Insurance  with  special  groups.  College  teachers,  the  ministers 
of  some  denominations,  and  the  members  of  certain  lodges  and  friendly 
societies  are  often  able  to  obtain  insurance  at  relatively  low  rates.  But  not 
all  such  plans  are  sound.  The  lower  cost  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  the 
plans  are  not  run  primarily  for  profit,  partly  from  the  fact  that  some  or- 
ganizations of  this  type  enjoy  a  special  endowment  to  cover  overhead  costs. 
Private  counselors  on  life  insurance,  from  the  consumers'  point  of  view, 
advise  any  person  eligible  for  insurance  issued  only  to  special  groups  to 
investigate  its  possibilities  thoroughly.  Usually  such  insurance  is  a  good  buy. 

Servicemen's  gratuitous  indemnity  and  insurance.  Public  law, 
approved  on  April  25,  1951,  authorizes  the  payment  of  $10,000  to  the 
survivors  of  all  persons  who  died  in  the  armed  forces  on  or  after  June 
27,  1950.  This  insurance  is  provided  free  of  charge  by  the  government. 
After  release  from  the  armed  forces,  the  veteran  is  automatically  insured 
for  120  days.  During  this  time  he  may  apply  for  the  new  postservice  con- 
tract. This  contract  is  issued  without  medical  examination  and  is  a  five- 
year  term,  level-premium  contract.  The  cost  is  22  cents  per  thousand  dol- 
lars per  month  for  veterans  twenty-one-years  old.  At  age  fifty-five,  the 
cost  is  $1.75  per  thousand  dollars  of  insurance  per  month. 

A  serviceman  with  an  already  established  National  Service  (World 
War  II)  or  United  States  Government  (World  War  I)  life-insurance  policy 
on  a  permanent  basis  may  cash  in  his  policy  and  still  be  covered  under 
the  new  plan.  After  his  release  from  the  army,  he  may  ( 1 )  decline  further 
insurance,  (2)  apply  for  the  new  five-year  term  contract  available  to  the 
new  veteran,  (3)  reinstate  his  old  policy  by  paying  the  required  reserve, 
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or  (4)  apply  for  a  new  National  Service  ordinary  life-insurance  policy  for 
$10,000  at  his  then  attained  age. 

Veterans  recalled  to  active  service  for  thirty  days  or  more  who  hold 
a  World  War  I  or  World  War  II  policy  will  have  their  premiums  waived 
while  in  service  if  the  policy  is  straight  term  insurance.  If  the  insurance  pol- 
icy involves  savings,  they  will  pay  only  that  portion  of  the  regular  premium 
that  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  reserve  against  the  policy. 

There  are  special  provisions  for  disabled  veterans,  which  will  be  ex- 
plained at  any  Veterans  Administration  office  or  upon  written  request  to 
the  Veterans  Administration,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

In  regard  to  any  United  States  Government  life  insurance,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  employ  any  person  or  agency  to  obtain  settlement  of  any 
claim  for  insurance  benefits  you  might  have.  Time  and  money  can  be 
saved  by  writing  direct  to  the  nearest  Veterans  Administration  district 
office. 

Since  government  insurance  is  the  cheapest  form  of  insurance  avail- 
able, it  should  be  studied  and  used  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  policy- 
holder. 

Social  security.  Approximately  ninety  per  cent  of  the  gainfully  em- 
ployed people  of  the  United  States  are  covered  by  social  security.  This  in- 
surance protects  against  death  and  old  age.  Following  is  a  summary  of  facts 
concerning  the  social-security  program  as  it  is  likely  to  affect  most  people 
insured  by  it.  Throughout,  it  has  been  assumed  that  an  individual's  salary  is 
$4,200  per  year  or  over.  The  benefits  or  deductions  do  not  increase  for 
salaries  over  $4,200.  The  differences  involved  for  individuals  receiving  less 
than  $4,200  a  year  at  the  present  time  are  very  slight.  Their  payments  will 
be  proportionately  lower;  their  benefits  will  be  very  slightly,  not  propor- 
tionately, lower.  The  deductions  at  present  are  2  per  cent  of  the  first  $4,200 
earned,  which  is  a  maximum  of  $84  per  year.  This  amount  is  matched  by 
the  employer. 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  benefits  or  to  have  your  survivors  receive 
benefits,  you  must  have  either  a  fully  insured  status  or  a  currently  insured 
status.  A  fully  insured  status  means  that  you  have  made  payments  for  at 
least  forty  quarters  or  ten  years.  If  you  are  covered  by  the  1950  amend- 
ments to  the  act,  a  fully  insured  status  means  you  have  made  payments 
for  at  least  half  the  calendar  quarters  between  January  1,  1951,  and  the 
quarter  in  which  death  or  the  attainment  of  age  sixty-five  occurs,  with  six 
quarters  of  coverage  being  the  minimum.  A  "currently  insured  status" 
means  that  you  have  made  payments  for  six  of  the  thirteen  quarters  im- 
mediately preceding  your  death. 

Currently  insured  status  is  a  basis  for  the  payment  of  survivors'  bene- 
fits only;  fully  insured  status  is  a  basis  for  payment  of  either  retirement 
or  survivors'  benefits.  Quarters  of  coverage  for  purposes  of  determining 
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insured  status  may  have  been  acquired  at  any  time  since  January  1,  1937. 
All  members  of  the  armed  services  in  World  War  II  are  considered,  retro- 
actively, to  have  earned  quarters  of  coverage  equivalent  to  the  length  of 
their  service. 

Benefits  are  of  two  kinds:  retirement  benefits  and  survivors'  benefits. 
Following  is  a  list  of  the  chief  types  of  benefits,  together  with  the  maximum 
amounts  payable  and  the  principal  conditions  attached.  All  are  monthly 
payments  except  the  lump-sum  death  payment. 

1.  Retirement  benefit;  age  65;  fully  insured;  $98.50. 

2.  Wife's  benefit;  starts  when  she  reaches  65;  husband  entitled  to  retire- 
ment benefit;  $49.30.  (Retired  aged  couple — $147.50.) 

3.  Widow's  benefit;  starts  when  she  reaches  age  65;  has  not  remarried; 
husband  died  fully  insured;  no  matter  when  he  died  or  age  of  wife  at 
the  time;  $73.90.  (Note:  a  wife's  benefit  of  $49.30  would  be  converted 
into  a  widow's  benefit  of  $73.90  if  the  husband  of  a  retired  couple  died 
first.) 

4.  Child's  benefit;  supporting  parent  died  fully  or  currently  insured;  child 
under  18  and  unmarried;  $73.90.  (If  more  than  two  children  survive, 
the  amount  for  each  child  is  slightly  less  than  $73.90,  and  the  maximum 
payable  to  a  family,  in  any  case,  is  $200.00.) 

5.  Mother's  benefit;  husband  died  fully  or  currently  insured;  has  in  her 
case  a  child,  as  above;  has  not  remarried;  $73.90.  (Note:  a  family 
consisting  of  a  widowed  mother  with  two  children  would  receive 
$200.00  a  month  until  the  elder  child  is  18;  then  $147.80  a  month  un- 
til the  younger  child  is  18;  then,  providing  she  has  not  remarried,  the 
mother  will,  at  age  65,  be  entitled  to  widow's  benefits  as  defined  in 
(3)  above.) 

6.  Parent's  benefit;  employee  died  fully  insured  leaving  no  widow  or  child 
(under  18);  employee  was  contributing  at  least  half  of  his  parent's 
support;  starts  when  parent  reaches  age  65;  $73.90. 

7.  Lump-sum  death  payment;  employee  died  fully  or  currently  insured; 
$255.00  is  paid  to  widow  (of  any  age,  with  or  without  children),  re- 
gardless of  any  other  benefits  to  which  she  is  or  will  be  entitled;  if  there 
is  no  widow  the  lump-sum  is  paid  to  whoever  paid  the  expenses  of 
burial. 

The  beneficiary  is  allowed  to  earn  a  maximum  of  $1,200  a  year  with- 
out losing  social-security  benefits.  One  month's  allowance  is  deducted  for 
each  $80  or  fraction  thereof  earned  above  the  $1,200. 

For  example,  under  survivors'  benefits,  your  wife,  with  two  or  more 
children,  might  be  entitled  to  $200  per  month.  But  if  she  earned  $1,201  to 
$1,280  in  a  year,  one  monthly  check  of  $200  would  be  deducted  from  her 
social-security  benefits.  If  she  earned  $1,281  to  $1,360  in  a  year,  two 
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monthly  checks  of  $200  each  would  be  deducted.  Obviously,  you  should 
plan  other  insurance  or  other  sources  of  income,  both  for  the  benefit  of 
your  survivors  and  for  your  own  benefit  after  retirement. 

No  benefits  are  paid  without  application.  It  is  well  to  check  with  the 
field  office  if  there  is  any  reason  for  believing  that  any  benefits  may  be 
payable.  The  most  important  times  to  check  are  on  the  sixty-fifth  and 
seventy-fifth  birthdays  and  when  a  death  occurs. 

The  social-security  system  has  never  been  viewed  as  static.  It  has  been 
constantly  under  revision.  In  October,  1954,  Congress  revised  the  act  so 
that  it  includes  from  six  to  ten  million  more  workers.  The  minimum  bene- 
fits were  increased  from  $25  per  month  to  $30,  and  the  maximum  benefits 
were  changed  from  $168.80  to  $200.00  per  month  for  a  family.  The  cost 
of  the  insurance  was  also  increased,  since  the  income  base  for  collection  was 
increased  from  $3,600  to  $4,200.  The  method  of  computing  benefits  was 
liberalized  by  allowing  a  wage  earner  to  drop  his  lowest  four  income  years 
when  computing  benefits.  Finally,  persons  covered  by  social  security  are 
allowed  to  earn  more  money  with  fewer  penalties. 

Private  organizations.  To  summarize:  you  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider seriously  the  advisability  of  insuring  with  a  special  group,  if  you  be- 
long to  one  and  if  it  has  sound  insurance  available  at  a  special  rate.  Serious 
consideration  should  also  be  given  to  a  savings-bank  or  Federal  system,  if 
they  are  available  in  your  state.  There  may  be  little  choice  between  them 
and  a  special  group  system. 

You  should  next  consider  a  low-cost  mutual  or  private  stock  company. 
It  is  a  commonly  held  opinion  that  the  net  cost  in  a  mutual  company  is 
lower  than  that  in  private  stock  companies.  This  is  not  necessarily  true. 
The  alleged  reason  for  the  lower  cost  is  that  no  "dividends"  have  to  be 
paid  to  the  stockholders  in  a  mutual  company;  that  they  are  all  returned  to 
the  policyholders.  Of  course,  the  policyholder  hopes  to  get  back  these 
overpayments  in  the  form  of  dividends  and  refunds  over  the  years.  But 
there  is  no  certainty  of  this.  If  we  would  look  upon  dividends  on  a  life- 
insurance  policy  as  not  real  dividends  in  any  genuine  economic  sense  but 
merely  as  a  refund  for  overpayments,  much  of  the  confusion  about  them 
would  be  dispelled.  On  the  other  hand,  some  extra  charges  add  an  addi- 
tional margin  of  safety  in  the  event  of  a  decrease  in  the  earnings  of  the 
company  or  a  drastic  increase  in  the  death  rate  of  its  policyholders. 

THE   BEST   COMPANIES 

While  financial  soundness  is  important,  expert  private  counselors  on  the 
purchase  of  life  insurance  are  agreed  that  financial  stability  and  low  net 
cost  of  premiums  are  closely  related  in  most  companies.  What  companies 
have  the  lowest  net  cost  for  the  same  policy  at  the  same  age?  Before  enter- 
ing upon  that  question,  we  need  to  ask  how  such  marked  differences  can 
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exist.  How  can  this  be,  if  the  rates  are  based  on  the  same  or  nearly  the 
same  mortality  table? 

Differences  in  the  cost  of  the  same  policy  for  the  same  person  at 
the  same  time  can  be  traced  to  a  variety  of  conditions. 

1.  Differences  in  mortality  experience.  Companies  that  select  their 
risks  carefully  will  tend  to  have  low  mortality  costs;  while  those  having 
a  relatively  free  and  easy  system  of  examining  applicants  will  tend  to 
have  higher  mortality  costs.  This  may  cause  appreciable  differences  in 
the  amount  of  money  paid  in  claims. 

2.  Company  expenses.  Overhead  varies  with  the  efficiency  of  man- 
agement, the  age  of  the  company,  the  expense  of  getting  new  business, 
and  so  forth.  According  to  William  J.  Matteson  and  E.  C.  Harwood,  in 
1946  one  company  had  an  expense  ratio  of  $4.43  per  $1,000  of  insurance, 
and  another  company  had  a  ratio  of  $10.07  per  $1,000.  The  first  was  a 
large,  old,  well-established  company  worth  several  billions  of  dollars.  The 
second  company  was  founded  in  1939  and  had  less  than  one  hundred 
million  dollars  of  life  insurance  in  force.  Agents'  commissions  for  getting 
business  may  also  vary.  For  the  first  company,  the  ratio  of  first-year  com- 
missions to  new  premiums  was  22.7  per  cent  in  1946.  The  ratio  for  the 
second  company  was  70.8  per  cent.1 

3.  The  investment  yield  of  different  companies  varies.  Investment 
yield  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  determining  the  net  cost  of  in- 
surance. Therefore,  the  quality  of  a  company's  investments  is  important  in 
determining  the  price  of  its  insurance  premiums.  However,  the  rigid  rules 
of  investment,  required  by  law,  prevent  great  extremes  in  the  investment 
policies  of  the  various  companies.  Still  a  look  at  a  company's  assets  and 
liabilities  is  recommended  if  you  are  going  to  buy  insurance.  Almost  any 
agent  can  provide  the  record. 

Indeed,  the  factors  that  influence  the  cost  of  life  insurance  are  so  varied 
that  the  buyer  would  do  well,  as  a  minimum  requirement  in  defending  his 
economic  interest,  to  read  very  carefully  the  booklet  by  Matteson  and  Har- 
wood, Life  Insurance  and  Annuities  from  the  Buyer's  Point  of  View,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  American  Institute  for  Economic  Research, 
Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  for  one  dollar.  Use  of  this  booklet  will 
enable  a  person  to  choose  a  company  that  has  achieved  a  good  record  for 
low  cost  in  the  past.  The  booklet  lists  low-cost  companies  by  type  of  policy 
at  given  ages.  It  presents  several  tables  showing  the  payments  over  twenty 
years,  the  cash  value  at  twenty  years,  and  the  twenty-year  net  cost  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  policies  at  different  ages,  based  upon  a  $1,000  policy  in 
each  case.  Oddly  enough,  the  ranking  of  the  companies  varies  somewhat 
for  the  different  ages  and  for  the  different  types  of  policy. 


1  William  J.  Matteson  and  E.  C.  Harwood,  Life  Insurance  and  Annuities  from 
the  Buyer's  Point  of  View  (Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts:  American  Institute  for 
Economic  Research,  1952),  p.  45. 
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Private  insurance  counselors,  such  as  the  consultative  service  of  Con- 
sumers Union,  may  also  help  a  buyer  of  insurance  to  plan  wisely  and  save 
money. 

THE    MAIN    TYPES   OF    LIFE    INSURANCE 

It  is  just  as  important  to  know  what  type  of  policy  is  best  for  your  needs 
as  to  select  a  low-cost  company. 

There  are  three  main  types  of  life  insurance:  group  insurance,  indus- 
trial insurance,  and  ordinary  insurance.  Ordinary  life  insurance  is  undoubt- 
edly the  oldest  type,  but  we  shall  consider  them  in  the  above  order. 

Group  insurance.  All  types  of  insurance  insure  individuals;  but 
the  newer  form,  group  insurance,  insures  a  definite  proportion  of  a  group, 
medically  unselected,  as,  for  example,  the  employees  of  a  certain  company. 
Since  the  premium  is  based  roughly  upon  the  average  age  of  the  group, 
employees  whose  age  is  above  the  average  will  find  the  premium  rate  ex- 
ceptionally low;  and  even  the  younger  workers  may  find  the  rate  advan- 
tageous owing  to  the  economy  of  a  group  rate  and  to  the  employer's  subsidy. 
Thus  group  insurance  makes  insurance  available  to  many  individuals  who 
otherwise  could  not  afford  protection.  It  also  makes  it  possible  for  a  man 
who  cannot  pass  a  physical  examination  to  acquire  some  protection  for  his 
dependents.  At  the  termination  of  employment,  the  employee  may  con- 
vert to  a  permanent  plan  without  a  medical  examination  if  he  does  it 
within  thirty  days.  This  is  a  real  advantage  for  older  age  groups.  There  is 
also  a  provision  in  many  plans  that  the  insurance  must  be  subscribed  to 
within  a  given  period  after  the  commencement  of  employment.  There- 
fore, anyone  starting  a  new  job  may  find  it  worth  while  to  investigate  group 
insurance. 

Group  insurance  is  regular  term  insurance;  it  accumulates  no  cash 
value.  This,  of  course,  has  many  advantages,  as  we  will  explain  later. 
Usually,  it  is  offered  in  small  amounts  of  $5,000  or  less  and  should  be  con- 
sidered a  supplement  to  other  insurance  if  other  insurance  can  be  paid 
for  and  the  necessary  physical  examination  can  be  passed.  Sometimes  this 
type  of  life  insurance  is  incorporated  into  a  larger  plan  to  include  medical 
and  hospital  expenses  of  the  family. 

Industrial  insurance.  Industrial  insurance  is  misnamed.  It  is  not 
insurance  of  an  industry;  it  is  not  even  primarily  insurance  for  those  en- 
gaged in  industry.  It  is  life  insurance  sold  mainly  to  wage  earners  in 
small  amounts  for  a  premium  also  collected  in  small  amounts,  usually 
weekly.  It  is  sold  to  families  who  feel  they  cannot  afford  other  insurance. 
In  about  85  per  cent  of  the  cases,  there  is  no  medical  examination.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  mortality  rate  will  be  high,  thus  making  it  an  expensive 
insurance.  If  a  person  keeps  such  a  policy  for  more  than  five  years,  it  may 
have  a  small  surrender  value.  Most  of  the  people  who  buy  industrial  in- 
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surance  probably  don't  realize  they  are  paying  half  as  much  again  as  they 
would  for  an  ordinary  policy. 

The  chief  weaknesses  of  industrial  insurance  are  (1)  its  high  cost; 
(2)  the  very  large  proportion  of  lapses;  (3)  the  uneconomic  distribution 
of  policies  within  the  family  as  shown  by  the  tendency  to  insure  children 
rather  than  breadwinners;  (4)  the  overselling  of  families  on  more  of 
this  type  of  insurance  than  it  is  economical  for  them  to  purchase.  Unless 
it  is  the  only  insurance  possible  for  a  family,  it  shouldn't  be  considered,  be- 
cause one  gets  less  insurance  for  his  money  than  from  any  other  type  of 
policy.  Insurance  companies  can  show  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
family  by  refusing  to  push  this  kind  of  insurance. 

Ordinary  insurance.  There  are  four  main  types  of  individual  life- 
insurance  policies:  (1)  term  policies,  (2)  lifetime  policies,  (3)  endow- 
ment policies,  and  (4)  special  policies.  Kelsey  and  Daniels  have  described 
these  various  types  of  policies  in  a  pamphlet  put  out  by  the  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance.2 

(1)  Term  Policy.  A  term  life  insurance  policy  provides  temporary  protec- 
tion. The  benefit  is  payable  only  if  the  insured  dies  within  a  specified  period,  or 
term  of  years,  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  a  fire  insurance  policy  on  the 
home.  The  term  of  the  policy  is  usually  one  to  ten  years,  although  it  may  be 
longer.  Some  companies  offer  term  policies  which  run  to  age  60  or  65. 

A  term  policy  may  be  convertible;  that  is,  it  may  grant  the  privilege  of 
exchanging  it,  without  proving  one's  insurability,  for  permanent  insurance  on 
the  whole  life  or  endowment  plan.  This  is  done  upon  payment  of  the  higher 
premium  required  for  the  new  policy.  Sometimes  this  conversion  period  is 
limited  to  a  shorter  term  of  years  than  that  for  which  the  policy  is  written.  For 
example,  a  ten-year  term  policy  may  permit  change  to  a  whole  life  or  endow- 
ment policy,  without  another  medical  examination  or  other  evidence  of  in- 
surability, only  during  the  first  seven  years  after  the  term  policy  was  issued.  If 
the  insured  plans  a  change  to  permanent  insurance,  he  may  find  it  advantageous 
to  make  the  change  as  soon  as  his  budget  will  allow.  This  is  because  the  premium 
rate  for  a  new  whole  life  or  endowment  policy  is  greater  each  year,  correspond- 
ing to  the  increasing  risk  of  death. 

A  term  policy  may  contain  a  renewal  privilege,  which  gives  the  right  to 
renew  the  policy  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  years  for  which  the  original  policy 
was  issued.  The  renewed  term  policy  will  usually  be  similar  to  the  first  one,  ex- 
cept that  it  will  call  for  the  higher  premium  rate  for  the  insured's  attained  age 
at  the  time  of  change.  This  renewal  privilege  is  limited  to  a  certain  number  of 
renewals  or  the  policy  may  not  be  renewed  after  age  55,  60  or  65.  The  policy 
terminates  without  value  at  the  end  of  the  period  following  the  final  renewal. 

Since  the  premium  for  a  term  policy  pays  only  the  cost  of  protection  during 
the  term  of  the  policy,  the  policy  seldom  has  any  nonforfeiture  values. 

A  term  policy  is  frequently  used  to  provide  additional  insurance  protection 


2  R.  Wilfred  Kelsey  and  Arthur  C.  Daniels,  Handbook  of  Life  Insurance  (rev. 
ed.;  New  York:  Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  1949). 
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on  a  father's  life  while  his  children  are  growing  up.  During  such  periods,  people 
usually  need  maximum  insurance  protection  at  a  minimum  of  premium  outlay. 
Another  typical  use  of  a  term  policy  is  to  guarantee  the  repayment  of 
the  mortgage  on  the  insured's  home  if  he  should  not  live  to  do  so  himself.  Term 
insurance  is  frequently  used  by  corporations  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
loss  through  death  of  their  officers,  department  managers,  research  experts,  and 
other  key  men.  .  .  . 

(2)  Lifetime  Policies.  There  are  several  policies  which  provide  lifetime 
insurance  protection,  with  payment  of  the  face  value  at  death  of  the  policy- 
holder to  the  beneficiary  selected  by  him. 

Lifetime  policies  and,  in  fact,  all  individual  policies  except  term  contain 
nonforfeiture  values.  These  values  give  the  policies  greater  flexibility  in  meeting 
changing  needs.  Under  these  provisions  the  insured  may  borrow  money  from 
his  life  insurance  company,  using  his  policy  as  collateral  or  he  may  stop  paying 
premiums  and  (1)  continue  the  insurance  protection  on  a  modified  basis  or 
(2)  receive  a  cash  settlement  for  the  complete  termination  of  the  contract. 

Today  many  people  buy  lifetime  policies  for  the  double  purpose  of  pro- 
viding life  insurance  protection  while  they  have  dependents,  and  then  discon- 
tinuing premium  payments  in  later  years  and  electing  to  receive  a  lump  sum  or 
an  income  for  life. 

Several  variations  of  lifetime  policies  are  available.  The  differences  are 
mainly  in  the  duration  of  the  premium-paying  period.  A  person  may  select  a 
policy  which  calls  for  the  payment  of  premiums  during  his  remaining  lifetime, 
for  a  definite  number  of  years,  to  a  certain  age,  or  even  in  a  single  sum.  The 
selection  should  depend  upon  an  estimate  of  his  ability  to  pay  premiums  as  well 
as  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  buying  the  policy. 

Whole  life,  sometimes  called  straight  life  or  simply  ordinary  life,  has  the 
lowest  premium  rate  of  any  lifetime  policy  on  the  level  premium  plan.  Premiums 
are  payable  until  death.  It  is  the  most  widely  used  and  a  good  all-purpose  policy 
which  meets  many  different  needs.  .  .  . 

A  limited  payment  life  policy  also  provides  lifetime  protection,  but  limits 
the  payment  of  premiums  to  a  period  such  as  10,  20,  or  30  years,  or  up  to  a 
certain  age,  usually  60,  65,  or  85,  according  to  the  buyer's  choice  when  he 
selects  the  policy.  Because  the  premium-paying  period  is  limited,  the  premium 
rate  is  necessarily  higher  than  for  the  whole  life  policy.  The  higher  premium, 
however,  builds  higher  cash  values  than  are  available  in  the  whole  life  policy. 
In  all  other  respects,  it  is  similar  to  the  whole  life  policy. 

If  a  person  wants  lifetime  protection,  but  wishes  to  limit  premium  payments 
to  a  definite  period  of  time,  such  as  his  best  earning  years,  then  a  limited  payment 
life  plan  may  be  the  policy  for  him  to  purchase.  Since  the  premium  rate  is  higher 
than  for  the  whole  life  policy,  this  factor  will  tend  to  limit  the  amount  of  protec- 
tion he  can  buy  for  his  family.  .  .  . 

(3)  Endowment  Policy.  This  type  of  life  insurance  policy  enables  a  person 
to  accumulate  a  fund  of  money  which  will  become  available  to  him  on  a  future 
date  named  in  the  policy  (the  maturity  date),  or  will  provide  for  a  payment  of 
the  same  amount  to  his  beneficiary  should  he  himself  not  live  that  long.  Be- 
cause the  policy  builds  up  a  larger  cash  value,  the  premium  rate  is  higher  than 
that  of  a  comparable  lifetime  policy. 
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When  a  person  buys  an  endowment  policy,  he  selects  the  date  on  which 
he  wishes  to  receive  the  money.  This  may  be  at  the  expiration  of  a  definite  num- 
ber of  years,  or  at  a  certain  age  depending  upon  the  purpose  of  the  policy.  He 
can  decide  to  pay  premiums  until  maturity  of  the  policy  or  over  a  shorter 
period. 

The  endowment  policy  also  contains  benefits  and  privileges  (nonforfeiture 
values)  similar  to  those  in  the  whole  life  policy.  The  values  will  be  larger  be- 
cause of  higher  premium  payments. 

The  endowment  policy  is  designed  for  those  who  need  not  only  life  insur- 
ance protection  for  dependents  but  also  a  definite  sum  of  money  or  income  at 
some  future  date  to  supplement  or  replace  their  earnings. 

An  endowment  may  be  used  to  meet  an  obligation  such  as  paying  off  a 
mortgage,  or  to  provide  a  college  education  for  children.  Married  men  who  have 
been  able  to  cover  their  family  needs  with  other  policies  buy  endowment  policies 
because  this  plan  provides  some  additional  insurance  protection  for  dependents 
during  the  endowment  period,  and  also  makes  possible  the  accumulation  of  funds 
for  retirement  purposes. 

Single  persons  who  have  only  moderate  family  obligations  use  endowment 
policies  as  a  means  of  regularly  setting  aside  portions  of  their  earnings  for  future 
use  as  well  as  to  provide  insurance  protection  for  members  of  their  families. 

People  are  purchasing  endowment  policies  more  and  more  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  a  lifetime  income  at  the  end  of  the  endowment  period,  rather  than 
taking  a  lump  sum  at  that  time.  .  .  . 

(4)  Special  Policies  for  Family  Protection.  Special  policies  have  been  de- 
veloped to  help  meet  the  insurance  needs  of  the  head  of  the  family  with  minor 
children.  The  head  of  such  a  family  needs  life  insurance  protection  to  provide: 

1.  Funds  to  pay  off  debts  and  to  meet  his  last  sickness  and  burial  ex- 
penses. 

2.  An  income  which  will  help  provide  for  the  children  until  they 
reach  maturity. 

3.  Funds  sufficient  to  allow  the  widow  to  at  least  get  readjusted  in 
life,  if  not  sufficient  to  provide  her  with  a  life  income. 

The  first  and  third  needs  call  for  permanent  life  insurance  protection — that 
is  either  a  whole  life  or  an  endowment  type  policy.  The  second  need,  protection 
for  the  children,  requires  only  temporary  protection — this  can  be  met  by  a  term 
insurance  policy. 

The  Family  Income  Policy  combines  these  two  types  of  protection.  The 
permanent  part  is  a  whole  life  policy,  a  limited  pay  life,  or  an  endowment 
policy.  The  temporary  part  is  reducing  term  insurance  which  runs  for  10,  15, 
or  20  years  from  date  of  purchase — which  is  called  the  family  period. 

Thus  a  $10,000  15-year  Family  Income  Policy  would  consist  usually 
of  $10,000  of  whole  life  insurance  plus  term  insurance  running  for  15  years 
starting  at  about  $13,000  and  reducing  to  nothing  at  the  end  of  that  time.  The 
policy  provides  that  if  the  head  of  the  family  dies  during  the  family  protection 
period,  then  $100  will  be  paid  each  month  (1%  of  $10,000)  until  the  end  of 
the  term  or  family  period.  At  that  time  the  $10,000  of  permanent  protection 
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will  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  or  may  be  taken  in  the  form  of  an  income.  If  the 
insured  outlives  the  family  protection  period,  he  has  simply  a  whole  life  policy 
for  $10,000 — the  term  portion  having  run  out.  At  or  near  the  end  of  this 
period,  his  policy  generally  provides  for  a  reduction  in  premium  to  that  of  the 
$10,000  whole  life  policy. 

ADVANTAGES   OF    RENEWABLE   TERM   INSURANCE 

For  the  person  interested  solely  in  buying  protection  for  his  dependents 
against  his  premature  death,  renewable  term  insurance  is  the  cheapest  in- 
surance he  can  buy.  According  to  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  $100  per 
year  will  buy  for  a  man  twenty-five  years  old  $10,800  of  term  insurance 
for  the  next  ten  years,  $8,100  for  the  second  ten  years,  $5,200  for  the 
third  ten  years,  and  $2,900  for  the  fourth  ten  years.  After  forty  years,  he 
will  be  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  thereafter  he  will  have  no  insurance  nor 
will  his  policy  have  any  cash  surrender  value.  He  has  bought  straight  pro- 
tection without  any  savings  involved.  The  same  $100  will  purchase  $4,800 
of  insurance  for  life  if  he  buys  a  straight  life-insurance  policy.  If  he  buys  a 
limited  life-payment  policy,  he  will  have  $4,400  worth  of  insurance  if  he 
dies.  The  purchase  of  an  endowment  policy  will  leave  his  survivors  $4,000. 
However,  under  the  terms  of  these  last  two  policies,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  if  he  survives,  he  may  choose  between  collecting  his  savings  (surrender 
value  of  policy)  or  maintaining  his  insurance.  Some  people  may  prefer  to 
lower  their  insurance  to  save  for  the  future.  At  this  point  we  are  consider- 
ing insurance  only  as  protection  of  dependents  against  premature  death. 

There  are  various  types  of  term  insurance,  as  we  have  already  indi- 
cated. The  cheapest  is  annually  renewable  term  insurance.  Such  insurance 
is  renewable  as  term,  without  medical  examination,  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  at  an  increased  premium  for  the  greater  risk  accompanying  increased 
age.  Not  many  companies  offer  this  type  of  insurance.  Next  cheapest  is 
term  insurance  which  is  renewable  at  five-,  ten-,  or  twenty-year  periods, 
without  medical  examination.  We  constantly  say  "without  medical  ex- 
amination" because  as  one  grows  older  it  is  usually  more  difficult  to  pass 
a  medical  examination,  and,  if  examination  is  required,  a  person  may  lose 
all  possibilities  of  insurance.  If  the  word  "convertible"  is  added  to  a  term 
policy,  the  policy  is  no  longer  strictly  renewable  term  insurance.  Rather, 
it  will  be  necessary  either  to  convert  the  policy  into  more  expensive  in- 
surance, such  as  ordinary  life  or  endowment  insurance,  after  the  term  ex- 
pires or  to  drop  the  policy.  However,  if  the  term  is  long  enough  to  satisfy 
your  needs,  the  right  to  convert  to  other  insurance  before  the  end  of 
the  term  is  an  advantage.  You  can  have  term  as  long  as  you  want  it  and 
still  be  eligible  for  other  insurance  if  circumstances  make  it  desirable. 

There  are  certain  other  advantages  of  renewable  term  insurance. 
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1 .  Low  cost. 

2.  Flexibility. 

3.  Separation  of  savings  from  insurance. 

4.  No  policy-loan  value.  They  cannot,  therefore,  lapse  because  of  borrow- 
ing. 

5.  Risk  borne  by  the  company  for  the  entire  period.  This  is  true  only  of 
term  insurance. 

6.  No  contract  for  compulsory  savings  that  may  be  impossible  to  fulfill 
without  economic  loss. 

We  shall  now  examine  each  of  these  advantages  in  turn. 

Low  cost.  With  reference  to  low  cost  there  can  be  no  argument.  The 
premium  tables  will  settle  the  matter.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five,  an  ordinary 
life  policy  costs  approximately  twice  as  much  as  a  renewable  term;  twenty- 
payment  life,  approximately  three  times  as  much;  and  a  twenty-year  en- 
dowment policy,  about  five  times  as  much.  You  can  thus  get  more  pro- 
tection for  your  family  by  purchasing  renewable  term  insurance  than  with 
any  other  type  of  contract. 

Flexibility.  Flexibility  in  an  insurance  program  is  indispensable, 
unless  you  want  to  invite  unnecessary  economic  loss.  The  need  of  pro- 
tection is  ordinarily  greater  when  children  are  young  or  in  their  teens.  As 
they  become  self-supporting  or  marry,  the  need  for  insurance  protection 
ordinarily  declines,  especially  if  the  insured  has  been  able  to  make  inde- 
pendent savings. 

The  flexibility  of  renewable  term  insurance  might  be  considered  also 
by  young  men  working  their  way  through  college.  Some  young  men  find 
it  necessary  to  supplement  their  income  by  borrowing.  If  so,  they  will 
want  to  protect  the  creditor  against  their  sudden  death.  Renewable  term 
insurance  is  the  answer.  At  the  age  of  most  college  students  it  is  extremely 
cheap.  Later  on,  the  student  may  wish  to  buy  ordinary  life  insurance  or, 
preferably,  to  add  to  the  amount  of  his  renewable  term  insurance.  Certainly 
a  college  student  earning  his  way  through  school  is  in  no  position  to  buy 
expensive  forms  of  insurance. 

As  a  man  with  family  responsibilities  grows  older,  and  as  his  insur- 
ance needs  decline,  he  will  be  able  to  drop  a  portion  of  his  coverage.  As  the 
rate  increases  with  his  advance  in  age,  he  can  reduce  the  amount.  This  he 
will  be  able  to  do  if  he  has  purchased  either  annually  renewable  policies 
or  several  regular  term  policies,  which  expire  at  succeeding  dates.  Another 
way  to  achieve  the  same  end  is  to  purchase  decreasing  term,  a  policy  the 
face  value  of  which  decreases  as  the  insured  grows  older.  Such  a  modified 
plan  may  be  desirable  for  some.  The  husband  may  take  out  ordinary  life 
or  whole  life  insurance  for  the  permanent  protection  of  the  family,  supple- 
menting such  a  policy  or  group  of  policies  with  a  substantial  amount  of 
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term  insurance  in  different  policies,  terminating  at  different  five-year  pe- 
riods, one  of  which  can  be  dropped  at  the  end  of  each  five-year  period. 
Thus  a  married  college  man  in  the  early  thirties  with  two  or  three  children 
would  probably  carry  his  maximum  insurance  at  that  time,  the  amount 
decreasing  as  his  savings  and  investments  increase.  But  this  plan  is  some- 
what complicated;  it  involves  perfect  foresight  of  future  needs  and  does 
not  give  as  much  flexibility  as  the  original  purchase  of  annually  renewable 
term  insurance.  Even  the  various  options  under  permanent  forms  of  in- 
surance do  not  give  as  much  flexibility. 

Separation  of  savings  and  insurance.  Flexibility  is  related  to  the 
next  advantage  of  renewable  term  insurance,  namely,  the  fact  that  it  makes 
possible  the  separation  of  savings  from  insurance.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant consideration  if  illness  strikes  the  family  or  if  the  breadwinner  becomes 
unemployed.  Even  if  these  unfortunate  events  do  not  take  place,  everyone 
needs  extra  money  at  some  time  in  his  life.  If  he  has  his  nest  egg  in  savings 
outside  of  insurance,  he  can  use  it  without  disturbing  his  insurance  plans. 
He  will  not  have  to  mortgage  his  insurance  policies  to  obtain  a  loan  at  5  or 
6  per  cent  annually  for  the  use  of  his  own  money,  if  he  borrows  from  the 
insurance  company.  Money  is  much  more  readily  available  when  deposited 
in  a  savings  bank  or  in  good  negotiable  securities  than  when  it  can  be  had 
only  on  a  policy  loan  from  an  insurance  company.  Loans  on  insurance 
policies,  because  they  are  small  and  involve  considerable  paper  work,  are 
rather  expensive. 

No  loss  from  lapse  or  surrender.  If  it  is  impossible  to  mortgage 
your  policy  because  it  has  no  loan  value  and  no  cash  surrender  value,  as  is 
the  case  with  renewable  term,  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  lose  your 
policy  by  an  accumulating  interest  burden  resulting  from  a  loan.  This  im- 
portant factor  is  commonly  overlooked.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
policies  on  which  loans  are  made  eventually  lapse.  The  interest  burden  be- 
comes considerable.  Those  who  hold  more  expensive  types  of  policy  are 
also  liable  to  another  kind  of  loss  that  cannot  happen  to  the  holder  of  any 
type  of  term  insurance.  When  a  policy  is  dropped  or  cashed,  the  company 
usually  charges  a  fee  called  a  "surrender  charge."  The  laws  of  some  states 
permit  the  insurance  company  to  charge  as  much  as  2.5  per  cent  of  the 
face  value  of  the  policy  (about  $25  per  $1,000)  when  the  policy  is  sur- 
rendered by  the  owner.  If  the  policy  is  dropped  within  two  years,  all  the 
reserves  are  ordinarily  claimed.  If  the  policy  has  been  operating  for  many 
years,  only  the  maximum  legal  limit  may  be  withheld. 

Entire  risk  borne  by  insurance  company.  Another  circumstance 
leads  the  wise  consumer  to  prefer  term  insurance,  whether  regular  term  or 
annually  renewable  term,  to  any  policy  possessing  an  investment  feature. 
With  a  term  policy,  the  insurance  company  takes  all  the  risk  for  the  face 
amount  of  the  policy  throughout  the  entire  period  that  the  policy  is  in 
force.  With  ordinary  life,  limited  payment  life,  or  endowment  policies,  a 
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certain  amount  of  the  insurance  might  be  called  "self-insurance."  The  ac- 
cumulated reserve  is  self-insurance.  In  case  of  death,  the  insurance  com- 
pany returns  this  as  a  part  of  the  face  value  of  the  policy.  The  risk  of  the 
company  is  not  stationary,  like  the  face  value  of  the  policy.  Its  risk  is  the 
difference  between  the  face  value  of  the  policy  and  the  amount  of  self- 
insurance.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  person  buys  a  twenty-year  endow- 
ment policy  for  $5,000  at  a  given  age.  Let  us  suppose  that  after  ten  years 
the  insurer  has  paid  in  $2,000.  If  some  discount  for  insurance  against  risk 
is  allowed  for,  and  some  allowance  is  also  made  for  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness, the  risk  of  the  insurance  company  is  now  only  $3,000  on  the  $5,000 
face  value.  If,  however,  the  insurer  had  bought  a  twenty-year  term  policy 
or  an  annually  renewable  term  policy,  the  insurance  company  would  be 
liable  for  payment  of  the  full  face  value  of  the  policy  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  the  contract.  The  insurance  company  would  have  taken  all  the  risk 
for  all  the  period  and  not  merely  for  a  portion  of  it. 

No  contract  for  compulsory  savings.  It  is  a  good  rule  that  no 
person  should  make  a  contract  for  compulsory  savings  unless  he  can  be 
certain,  in  advance  of  the  signing  of  the  contract,  of  a  definitely  assured  in- 
come for  many  years  to  come.  Since  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
American  people,  the  middle  classes  and  the  working  classes  especially, 
do  not  have  a  certain  future  income,  it  would  seem  most  unwise  for  them 
to  undertake  such  compulsory  payments  upon  penalty  of  a  loss  of  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  equity  in  insurance.  Would  you  make  a  contract 
with  a  savings  bank  to  save  a  substantial  sum  of  money  each  month,  each 
quarter,  or  each  year,  on  penalty  of  losing  a  certain  percentage  of  your  de- 
posits if  you  failed  to  live  up  to  your  contract?  If  not,  why  purchase  a  life- 
insurance  policy  with  such  a  provision? 

It  has  been  argued  that  people  have  to  be  compelled  to  save.  Doubt- 
less many  do.  If  you  accept  this  argument  and  act  upon  it,  be  prepared  to 
pay  a  high  price  for  compelling  yourself  to  save. 

There  are  many  advantages  for  the  average  middle-class  or  working- 
class  person  in  buying  renewable  term  insurance  and,  for  the  savings  pro- 
gram, in  buying  United  States  savings  bonds,  rather  than  combining  sav- 
ings and  insurance  in  one  high-cost  contract  with  an  insurance  company. 
Anyone  can  instruct  the  Treasury  Department  to  mail  him  a  notice  to 
buy  a  bond  at  stipulated  periods.  However,  the  person's  failure  to  buy  these 
bonds  would  entail  no  penalty,  as  would  be  the  case  if  he  failed  to  pay  his 
insurance  premiums  regularly.  Those  who  need  compulsion  to  save  may 
think  that  buying  United  States  savings  bonds  is  better  than  depositing 
money  in  an  insured  account  in  a  savings  bank,  because  there  would  be 
more  temptation  to  withdraw  the  money  than  to  cash  the  bonds.  This  is 
one  of  the  criticisms  that  have  been  brought  against  the  plan  of  separate 
savings. 

Considerations  in  buying  term  insurance.  If  you  plan  to  use 
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insurance  solely  to  protect  your  dependents  against  your  premature  death, 
term  insurance  is  the  cheapest.  In  buying  term  insurance,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  factors  to  be  considered. 

1.  Be  sure  the  policy  is  renewable  as  term  insurance.  Renewable  term 
insurance  can  be  renewed  for  a  specified  number  of  terms,  usually  until 
age  sixty  or  sixty-five. 

2.  Be  sure  the  policy  specifies  renewal  without  medical  examination. 

3.  For  most  temporary  needs,  five-year  renewable  is  most  flexible  if  an- 
nually renewable  term  insurance  can't  be  purchased. 

4.  Plan  a  policy  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  its  use  is  contemplated, 
thus  allowing  for  emergencies. 

5.  If  you  plan  other  types  of  insurance  for  savings  or  investment,  plan 
your  term  policies  in  conjunction  with  them.  This  will  save  money. 

6.  Seek  out  a  good  company.  This  may  take  time  since  only  a  few  of  the 
leading  companies  still  offer  renewable  term  insurance.  Matteson  and 
Harwood  say  in  their  booklet  that  they  consider  the  five-year  renewable 
term  insurance  policy  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  the 
best  term  policy  available  from  the  regular  life-insurance  companies.3 

The  table  on  the  following  page  lists  the  companies  that  sell  one-  and 
five-year  renewable  convertible  term  insurance. 

We  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  life-insurance  firm  known  as 
Co-operative  Life  of  America  (65  East  4th  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah)  be- 
cause of  its  pioneering  work  in  separating  insurance  from  savings.  Through 
a  special  act  of  the  Utah  legislature,  the  company  keeps  and  reports  sepa- 
rately its  insurance  funds  and  its  savings  funds.  A  policyholder  can  draw  on 
the  savings  in  his  policy  at  any  time  without  losing  his  insurance.  When  the 
policyholder  dies,  the  beneficiary  receives  both  the  face  value  of  the  policy 
and  the  accumulated  savings.  The  company  also  specializes  in  five-year 
term  insurance  with  the  right  to  convert  to  a  whole-life  policy  at  the  age  of 
sixty  or  sixty-five.  It  sells  policies  by  mail  in  states  in  which  it  has  no  repre- 
sentatives. 

OTHER   NEEDS    SERVED   BY   LIFE   INSURANCE 

Not  everyone  is  interested  in  protection  alone.  You  may  need  financial 
plans  for  the  college  education  of  your  children,  for  protecting  mortgages, 
for  providing  income  during  your  old  age,  or  even  for  financial  speculation. 
Life  insurance  can  be  fitted  into  any  of  these  plans.  Insurance  companies 
will  help  you  save  your  money  according  to  almost  any  plan  you  may  de- 
vise. You  can  buy  a  paid-up  policy  for  insurance  or  annuity.  You  can 


s  Matteson  and  Harwood,  op.  cit. 
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TERM    INSURANCE 
RENEWABLE    CONVERTIBLE    TERM,    1    AND    5    YEARS 

The  number  of  years  for  which  the  policy  may  be  renewed  or  the  highest  age 

at  which  it  may  be  renewed  is  shown  in  the  column  headed  "Renewable."  Also 

indicated  are  the  inclusive  ages  of  issue. 


/   Year 


5   Year 


Company 


Renewable     Issued  Ages       Renewable      Issued  Ages 


*Aetna  Life   

*  American  Natl.  . 
*Atlantic  Life  .  .  . 
*Bankers,   Neb.    . 

Bankers  Nat'l.  .  . 
Business  Men's  . 

*  Canada  Life 

*  Capitol  Life   

*Columbus  Mut.  . . 
*Companion  Life  . 

*  Confederation   .  . 
*Continental  Am.  . 
*Crown  Life,  Can. 
*Domin.  Life,  Can. 
*East.  Life,  N.Y.   . 

Farm  Bureau,  O.  . 

*  Federal  Life,  111.  . 

*  Fidelity  Mutual  .  . 
*Gen.  American  .  . 

Great  Southern  .  . 

*  Great-West  (e)  .  . 
Guarantee  Mut.  . 
Life  of  Georgia  .  . 

*Life  of  Virginia   . 

*  Manhattan  Life  .  . 

*  Manufacturers  .  . 
*Mass.  Mutual  .  .  . 

Metropolitan  .  .  .  . 
*National  Fidelity 
*National  Life,  Vt. 
*New  Eng.  Mut.  .  . 
*No.  Amer.,  Can.  . 
*Occidental,  Cal.  . 
*Ohio  National  .  . 
*Pacific  Mutual   .  . 

Pacific  National   . 


9  Years 


Age  55 


Age  60 


Age  64 
Age  60 
Age  60 


4  Years 


14  Years (f) 
Age  65 
9  Years 


Age  65 
15  Years(d) 


16-50 


Age  65  20-54 


15-50 


20-60 


15-55 
20-55 
20-50 


21-60 


18-60 
20-64 
20-60 


18-60 
16-55 


Age  60 

Age  60 

Age  60 
Age  59(a) 
Age  59 
Age  60 
Age  59(b) 


Age  64(c) 
Age  64(d) 


Age  60 

Age  55 
Age  60 
Age  60 
Age  60 
Age  55(m) 


Age  60 
Age  55 


Age  64(c) 
Age  64(c) 

(s) 
10  Years 
Age  64 
Age  60 


Age  64(d) 

(g) 

Age  64(c) 
Age  64 


20-55 


15-60 

15-60 

15-54 
20-55 
16-60 
20-55 


20-55 
20-59 


20-55 
20-55 
15-60 
20-55 
20-50 
20-55 


20-55 
20-50 


20-60 
20-55 
18-59 
20-50 
20-54 
15-55 


16-59 
18-55 
20-54 
15-55 
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1   Year  5  Year 


Company  Renewable     Issued  Ages  Renewable  Issued  Ages 

Pan-American 19Years(h)        15-60                   (i)  15-60 

fPaul  Revere   Age  64  20-60 

*Penn  Mutual 15  Yrs.(d,  t)       18-64  


Age  59 

15-54 

Age  60 

20-60 

Age  64(c) 

15-60 

(m) 

20-60 

(m) 

15-65 

Age  60 

20-55 

Age  65 

16-55 

Age  64 

18-59 

Age  60 

20-55 

(P) 

20-55 

(q) 

15-60 

Age  58  (r) 

15-58(r) 

Age  60 

15-55 

*  Philadelphia  Life      .  25  Years(j)  15-60  Age  64  15-60 
Protective    Age  60             20-55 

*Reliance  Life   20  Years(k)  20-50  

^Republic  Nat'l 

^Reserve  Life 

*Sec.  Mut.,  N.Y 

*  Southland  Life 

*  Southwestern    

State  Life,  Ind Age  64 (n)  17-55 

*State  Mutual ■ 

*Travelers 

Union  Labor 

*  Union  Mutual    ....  

*  United  Benefit    ....  

*  United  L.  &  Ace.  .  .  .  

*West  Coast  Life   .  .  .  Age  59  15-55 

Western  Life 


*  Accepts  surplus  business. 

t  Surplus  accepted  through  brokerage  offices  only. 

(a)  Coverage  expires  at  age  60. 

(b)  At  the  end  of  the  5  year  period  during  which  the  insured  reaches  age  59, 
automatically  convertible  to  Ord.  Life. 

(c)  Any  renewal  after  age  60  expires  at  age  65. 

(d)  But  not  to  extend  beyond  age  65. 

(e)  Also  issues  yearly  renewable  Term  ages  21-59;  renewable  to  age  64. 

(f )  Not  beyond  age  64. 

(g)  Renewable  to  end  of  last  5  year  term  commencing  before  insurable  age  61. 
(h)  Not  beyond  age  70,  but  discretionary  with  Company  at  time  of  issue. 

(i)   Renewable  provided  coverage  does  not  extend  beyond  age  70. 
(j)   Not  beyond  age  75. 
(k)  Not  beyond  age  60. 
(m)  One  renewal  period  only, 
(n)  Automatically  converts  to  Ord.  Life  at  age  65. 

(p)  To  the  end  of  the  5  year  period  during  which  insured  attains  age  59. 
(q)   Renewed  as  Ord.  Life  at  renewal  between  ages  61  and  65. 
(r)  7  Year  Term. 

(s)  To  age  64.  May  be  continued  on  Whole  Life  Paid-Up  at  Age  85  plan  upon 
expiration  of  term  following  attainment  of  age  64. 

(t)  20  years  if  the  amount  reduces  each  year  to  cover  a  mortgage. 

Source:  Who  Writes  What  (Cincinnati,  Ohio:  The  National  Underwriter  Com- 
pany, 1952). 
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buy  insurance  when  the  dollar  is  cheap  and  expect  to  collect  when  the  dol- 
lar is  worth  more.  To  provide  money  for  future  needs,  you  can  combine 
insurance  policies  with  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  with  in- 
come from  stocks  and  bonds,  or  with  regular  savings.  Insurance  com- 
panies offer  a  reliable  place  to  invest  money  at  a  guaranteed  rate  of  in- 
terest. If  your  family  has  enough  money  to  consider  any  or  all  of  these 
possibilities,  life-insurance  companies  will  help  you  to  choose  policies  that 
will  most  adequately  serve  your  purposes. 

SOME   IMPORTANT   PRINCIPLES    FOR   BUYERS 

We  may  now  summarize  a  few  general  rules  that  the  buyer  of  insurance 
may  find  useful  in  his  search  for  the  best  insurance  buy. 

1.  Resolve  at  the  outset,  when  purchasing  insurance,  to  get  your  money's 
worth.  Choose  a  sound,  low-cost  company.  Realize  that  the  net  pre- 
miums of  equally  good  companies  vary. 

2.  Decide  yourself  what  you  want  to  buy.  Insurance  policies  offer  both 
protection  and  savings  plans.  If  it  is  protection  you  want,  don't  buy 
compulsory  savings.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  savings  plan,  find  one  to  fit 
your  particular  financial  situation. 

3.  Buy  only  those  policies  the  nature  or  form  of  which  you  clearly  identify 
and  understand.  Ask  for  a  sample  copy  of  the  contract  and  read  it  care- 
fully before  signing  the  application. 

4.  Keep  your  insurance  program  flexible  in  terms  of  shifting  family  re- 
sponsibilities and  needs. 

5.  If  you  have  doubts  about  the  honesty  and  reliability  of  a  company, 
check  with  your  state  insurance  department.  In  the  event  of  complaint 
or  dispute,  it  will  see  that  you  receive  the  protection  of  the  insurance 
laws  of  your  state. 

6.  If  you  are  in  doubt  about  passing  the  physical  examination,  have  a 
preliminary  examination  at  your  own  expense.  Some  impairments  of 
health  may  be  corrected  before  you  take  an  examination  for  an  insurance 
company.  Not  all  companies  reject  for  the  same  reasons  or  have  the 
same  standards. 

7.  Remember  your  insurance  agent  is  not  a  disinterested  party.  He  may 
earn  as  much  as  $300  for  selling  you  a  $10,000  policy.  Most  life- 
insurance  agents  are  honest,  reliable  persons  who  will  give  sound  advice 
//  you  make  clear  to  them  that  you  know  what  you  want. 

8.  Your  insurance  age  is  usually  taken  as  your  nearest  birthday. 

9.  Premiums  paid  on  less  than  a  yearly  basis  are  more  expensive. 
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OTHER   KINDS   OF    INSURANCE 

Group  medical  and  hospital  insurance.  Medical  and  hospital  in- 
surance, combined,  usually  provides  payment  for  most  hospital  expenses 
and  the  doctor's  services  while  a  person  is  in  the  hospital.  Two  points  should 
be  emphasized  in  considering  medical  and  hospital  insurance  contracts. 
The  first  is  the  fact  that  contracts  differ  in  the  amount  of  money  the  in- 
surance company  will  allow  for  payment  of  hospital  room,  operating  rooms, 
blood  transfusions,  and  other  hospital  expenses.  Some  contracts  cover  the 
cost  of  all  expenses,  but  many  of  them  have  various  kinds  of  restrictions. 
Read  your  contract  and  know  exactly  what  services  you  can  expect  with- 
out extra  charge.  The  second  point  to  check  is  how  much  your  contract 
will  pay  attending  doctors  for  services.  Each  contract  states  specifically 
the  maximum  amount  the  company  will  pay  for  setting  a  fractured  bone, 
a  maternity  case,  and  other  operations  and  services.  If  the  doctor's  fees 
are  higher  than  the  maximum  amount,  you  must  pay  the  difference.  If  the 
fees  are  lower,  the  company  pays  the  actual  cost. 

Some  companies  provide  services  to  fit  the  particular  needs  of  dif- 
ferent families.  For  example,  an  older  married  couple  would  have  no 
use  for  the  payment  of  maternity  expenses.  A  single  person  doesn't  need 
dependency  clauses  in  his  contract  to  cover  the  expenses  of  a  spouse  and 
children.  Since  each  service  affects  the  cost  of  the  contract,  a  person  who 
can  find  the  contract  to  fit  his  particular  needs,  eliminating  the  services  he 
does  not  need,  is  likely  to  save  money. 

We  have  stated  that  most  medical  contracts  provide  cost  of  medical 
services  only  while  you  are  in  the  hospital.  This  is  important  to  remember 
so  that  you  will  not  expect  payment  for  home  visits  by  the  doctor.  There 
are  exceptions,  however,  to  this  general  practice.  Some  insurance  pro- 
grams advertise  that  they  pay  for  calls  to  the  doctor's  office  and  for  home 
visits  by  the  doctor.  These  claims  and  contracts  require  careful  study.  If  a 
medical-insurance  policy  provides  payment  for  unlimited  calls  upon  the 
doctor,  the  premium  will  be  high,  for  under  such  a  contract,  many  people 
will  call  upon  the  doctor  frequently.  Each  call  costs  money,  and,  as  a 
subscriber  to  the  program,  you  must  help  pay  for  all  the  calls.  If  you  can 
afford  it  and  want  it,  it  is  worth  considering.  However,  in  the  end  it  might 
cost  more  than  paying  the  doctor  directly  and  eliminating  the  cost  of  in- 
surance administration. 

Other  policies  provide  payment  for  doctors'  services  outside  the  hos- 
pital, which  usually  cost  ten  dollars  or  more  per  call.  This  sounds  wonderful 
until  one  figures  the  average  cost  of  a  visit  by  or  to  the  doctor.  If  the  cost 
seldom  exceeds  the  qualifying  amount,  the  contract  is  of  little  value. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  medical  and  hospital  insurance  plans  are  the 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield.  Their  organization  is  nationwide,  but  is  ad- 
ministered on  a  state  and  regional  basis  so  that  they  vary  according  to 
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local  conditions.  Subscribers  pay  according  to  the  actual  costs  in  each 
locality.  Low-cost  localities  have  obvious  advantages.  The  company's 
nationwide  organization  is  also  advantageous;  a  family  can  transfer  its  con- 
tract to  a  new  locality  without  a  loss  of  benefits.  For  example,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  belong  to  most  insurance  plans  for  ten  months  or  more  before 
maternity  benefits  become  available.  If  you  lived  in  New  York  for  a  year 
under  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  plan  and  then  moved  to  California, 
you  would  be  qualified  under  the  California  contract  for  maternity  bene- 
fits without  another  waiting  period. 

Numerous  private  insurance  companies  offer  special  group  contracts 
for  health  insurance.  They  do  this  for  as  few  as  seventy-five  people.  If  you 
belong  to  a  group  that  is  select  in  terms  of  medical  risks  (little  sickness  and 
few  accidents),  investigation  of  a  group  contract  through  a  private  insur- 
ance agency  might  save  you  money  or  give  you  special  benefits  not  found 
in  a  more  general  policy.  These  contracts  can  be  written  to  fit  the  specific 
needs  of  the  group.  The  disadvantage  is  that  you  lose  all  benefits  and  must 
start  anew  if  you  leave  the  group. 

Whatever  plan  you  choose,  be  sure,  as  with  life  insurance,  to  (1) 
read  the  contract  carefully  so  that  you  know  what  you  are  buying  and 
how  much  it  costs,  and  (2)  find  a  program  to  fit  your  needs. 

Automobile  insurance.  As  careful  a  driver  as  you  may  be,  you 
still  run  the  risk  of  having  an  automobile  accident  or  having  your  car 
stolen.  Insurance  companies  issue  two  basic  types  of  policies  to  protect 
against  these  risks.  The  first  is  known  as  liability  insurance.  It  insures 
the  owner  against  legally  obligated  losses  because  of  bodily  injury,  sick- 
ness, or  death  resulting  from  an  accident  involving  his  automobile.  It  also 
insures  him  against  obligations  resulting  from  injury  to  and  loss  of  prop- 
erty caused  by  his  vehicle.  The  amount  of  insurance  you  carry  against  such 
losses  should  be  decided  in  terms  of  your  particular  needs.  For  example, 
the  courts  of  some  states  are  likely  to  issue  larger  judgments  than  the 
courts  of  other  states.  Or  a  person's  work  may  subject  him  to  more  risks 
because  he  travels  a  great  deal  or  his  car  is  used  by  other  people.  Such  a 
person  will  need  more  liability  insurance  than  others.  The  standard  amount 
of  insurance  is  a  maximum  limit  of  $5,000  insurance  for  an  individual  claim 
and  $10,000  maximum  for  all  claims  involved  in  one  accident.  Many 
people  carry  higher  limits. 

The  second  type  of  policy  insures  the  owner's  car  against  damage 
and  theft.  A  car  can  be  insured  against  almost  any  type  of  peril.  Usually 
the  contract  consists  of  two  separate  parts.  One  part  deals  with  loss  by 
fire,  lightning,  storm,  water,  theft,  and  so  forth.  This  is  called  comprehen- 
sive coverage.  Generally  speaking,  comprehensive  coverage  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. However,  companies  will  insure  your  car  against  specific  types 
of  loss.  The  other  part  of  the  policy  deals  with  loss  by  collision  or  upset.  It 
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can  be  bought  along  with  comprehensive  or  omitted  from  the  policy.  It  is 
available  in  four  different  forms:  (1)  full  coverage,  (2)  deductible,  (3) 
convertible,  and  (4)  "80-20"  insurance.  Full  coverage  provides  payment 
for  any  damage  caused  by  collision  or  upset.  Deductible  insurance  provides 
payment  only  if  the  loss  is  more  than  the  specified  deductible  amount 
($25,  $50,  $75,  or  $100).  This  type  of  policy  is  more  economical  for  peo- 
ple who  have  relatively  few  accidents.  Convertible  insurance  requires  an 
initial  premium  payment  of  50  per  cent  of  a  full-coverage  premium.  If  no 
claim  against  the  policy  is  made,  there  is  no  further  cost.  However,  if  a 
claim  is  presented,  the  owner  of  the  policy  must  pay  the  other  50  per  cent 
of  the  premium  in  order  to  collect.  Under  "80-20"  insurance,  the  com- 
pany pays  80  per  cent  of  costs  up  to  $250  and  all  costs  that  exceed  this 
amount.  The  owner  pays  up  to  $50  of  the  loss. 

The  type  of  insurance  you  should  buy  will  depend  upon  your  situa- 
tion. Using  pencil  and  paper  to  figure  the  advantages  of  each  kind  may 
save  you  money.  You  would  be  wise  to  investigate  the  various  companies 
in  terms  of  their  record  of  promptness  and  willingness  to  pay.  Also  some 
companies  will  be  more  generous  than  others  in  estimating  losses. 

Accident,  fire,  and  storm  insurance.  Families  also  suffer  from 
other  kinds  of  losses.  Insurance  plans  can  help  prevent  financial  disaster 
when  many  of  these  losses  occur.  Since  most  other  kinds  of  insurance  do 
not  attempt  to  combine  protection,  savings,  and  investment  into  one  policy, 
as  life-insurance  contracts  have  done,  one  needs  to  be  concerned  primarily 
with  the  problems  of  lowest  cost  for  protection  and  the  stability  of  the 
company. 

Other  major  types  of  insurance  needed  for  most  families  include 
accident  insurance  to  cover  loss  of  income  while  disabled,  and  fire  and 
storm  insurance  against  property  damage.  If  you  are  interested  in  the 
whole  field  of  insurance,  we  recommend  that  you  read  the  book  by  Lucas 
and  Wherry  entitled  Insurance:  Principles  and  Coverages.* 
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CHAPTER   NINETEEN 

SHOULD  WIVES  WORK? 


No  matter  how  strong  the  reaction  to  the  changing  status  of  women  may 
be,  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  many  married  women  working.  In  1950 
approximately  ten  million  married  women  in  the  United  States  held  jobs 
outside  the  home. 

WHY   MARRIED   WOMEN   WORK 

Ambition.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  ambition  is  not  a  sex  trait.  It 
is  a  human  trait.  It  is  socially  conditioned.  Women  have  it  as  well  as  men. 
Not  only  in  the  individual  interest  but  in  the  social  interest,  women,  mar- 
ried or  unmarried,  should  make  the  best  use  of  their  talents.  And  our 
social  institutions  should  be  so  arranged  and  our  attitudes  toward  one 
another  so  adjusted  that  society  will  be  able  to  profit  by  the  talents  of  all 
its  members,  regardless  of  the  sex  to  which  they  happen  to  belong.  In  so 
far  as  the  personality  of  women  is  permitted  to  flower;  in  so  far  as  women 
are  not  only  permitted  but  encouraged  to  put  to  social  use  any  constructive 
talents  they  may  have,  society  gains.  That  some  men  of  the  less  competent 
sort  may  lose  by  the  competition  may  be  a  regrettable  loss  to  them;  but 
the  change  as  a  whole  represents  a  net  social  gain. 

Psychologists  and  sociologists  are  now  agreed  that  the  mental  level  of 
women  is  equivalent  to  that  of  men;  that  in  so  far  as  we  hold  women  down 
occupationaUy,  the  community  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  lose  much,  not 
only  in  production  but  in  the  human  satisfactions  of  the  women  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  women  have  biological  equipment  and  functions 
different  from  those  of  men;  the  function  of  childbearing  will  always  to  some 
degree,  at  least  for  married  women,  interfere  with  their  gainful  employment. 
We  should  also  remember  that  marriage  still  represents  a  division  of  labor. 
Care  of  our  children  is  without  doubt  the  most  important  function  of 
our  society.  A  community  of  neglected  children  is  destined  to  suffer  de- 
linquency, mental  illness,  and  general  social  disorganization.  If  there  must 
be  a  choice  between  adequate  care  of  children  and  a  home  that  provides 
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more  material  comforts  because  mother  is  working,  we  unhesitatingly  cast 
our  vote  for  mother's  remaining  at  home. 

Extra  money  and  other  satisfactions.  Women  work  mainly  to 
raise  money  for  support,  to  maintain  family  security  and  income.  Another 
reason  they  work  is  that  it  is  human  to  function.  Most  of  us  like  to  be  ac- 
tive. In  these  days  of  high  standards  of  living,  the  spacing  of  children,  and 
the  postponement  of  childbearing  for  a  few  years  after  marriage,  many 
women  find  that  they  do  not  have  enough  to  do  in  the  average  small 
household  or  apartment  in  the  early  years  of  marriage.  In  an  effort  to  keep 
active  and  to  balance  the  budget,  they  seek  some  useful  occupation  with 
monetary  reward.  Also,  women,  like  all  human  beings,  are  gregarious. 
They  like  company,  social  contacts.  They  often  find  these  in  the  factory, 
in  the  office,  or  in  professional  activity,  but  seem  unable  to  find  them  in 
home  life.  Moreover,  unless  a  woman  is  engaged  in  a  professional  occupa- 
tion that  can  be  carried  on  in  the  home,  for  example,  authorship,  the  home 
frequently  provides  an  insufficient  outlet  for  ambition  and  talent.  To  be 
sure,  her  talent  may  be  used  in  civic  and  social  leadership,  but  this  rarely 
provides  an  income,  and  many  modern  women  feel  pressed  to  supplement 
the  income  of  their  husbands. 

Many  college-trained  women  dislike  the  routine  and  drudgery  of 
housework.  They  prefer  to  accept  whole  or  part-time  employment  outside 
the  home  and  to  pay  for  household  services.  It  leads  to  a  more  economical 
allocation  of  labor  and  ability,  resulting  in  net  social  gain.  Unfortunately, 
some  women  find  it  difficult  to  admit  to  themselves  and  to  others  that  they 
dislike  housework.  They  feel  as  though  they  should  like  it.  Some  women  are 
able  to  rid  themselves  of  such  guilt  feelings  only  with  the  help  of  a  counselor 
or  psychiatrist.  We  feel  they  should  be  encouraged  in  their  struggle  for 
emancipation. 

EFFECTS   ON    THE    FAMILY 

Career  or  "just  work."  Whether  a  wife's  work  is  her  career  or 
"just  work"  directs  you  and  your  family  life  in  one  of  two  different,  but 
not  necessarily  opposite,  directions.  First  of  all,  careers  for  women  are 
limited  to  certain  professions  and  hence  certain  locations.  A  girl  may  seek 
a  career  in  television  or  music  where  she  will  be  readily  accepted  if  she 
makes  the  grade.  However,  to  make  the  career  profitable,  she  will  have  to 
live  in  a  large  metropolitan  area  where  such  artists  are  hired.  This  means 
that  she  cannot  marry  an  oilman  in  Texas  or  a  farmer  in  Kansas.  Also,  it 
would  probably  be  foolish  for  her  to  marry  a  man  engaged  in  scholarly 
research  or  any  other  occupation  remote  from  the  interests  of  people 
who  work  in  the  fields  of  television  and  music,  at  least  if  she  hopes  that 
she  and  her  husband  will  have  mutual  friends  and  interests.  A  man  married 
to  a  career  woman  can  only  consider  promotions  and  offers  in  an  area  where 
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his  wife  is  working.  For  example,  professors  sometimes  forego  advance- 
ment and  opportunities  at  schools  in  rural  areas  so  that  their  wives  can  also 
be  professionally  active. 

The  home  life  of  a  career  girl  is  often  different  from  that  of  the 
wife  in  a  traditional  home.  The  demand  upon  her  time  may  be  four  or 
eight  hours  a  day  or  more  and  may  not  coincide  with  her  husband's  work- 
ing hours.  This  may  mean  longer  periods  of  separation  from  the  family 
and  less  time  to  undertake  family  activities.  If  she  takes  the  training  needed 
to  enter  a  profession,  such  as  medicine  or  law,  a  career  girl  will  postpone 
marriage.  If  she  doesn't,  certainly  she  will  have  to  postpone  having  chil- 
dren. 

Most  families  do  not  face  the  problems  of  a  career  woman.  For  most 
women,  as  for  most  men,  work  outside  the  home  is  primarily  a  means  to 
other  satisfactions.  It  may  be  unexciting  and  routine.  It  will  create  the 
usual  problems  and  have  the  usual  satisfactions.  For  the  average  woman 
to  expect  something  exotic  and  alluring  because  she  has  become  a  working 
wife  is  to  increase  the  probability  of  disappointment.  Work  outside  the 
home  may  be  a  pleasurable  escape  from  household  duties  for  some  women, 
but,  for  most  of  them,  it  is  only  a  substitution  of  one  kind  of  work  for 
another  and  may  add  up  to  two  jobs  for  the  woman. 

Dividing  household  tasks.  Many  husbands  accept  the  changing 
role  of  women  but  forget  that  this  change  involves  a  readjustment  on  their 
part  within  the  home.  As  the  average  woman  accepts  responsibilities  out- 
side of  the  home,  her  husband  has  to  accept  new  responsibilities  within  the 
home.  Forty  hours'  work  on  a  job  plus  housekeeping  is  usually  too  much 
work  for  a  woman.  Excessive  fatigue,  with  its  accompanying  irritability,  is 
a  good  seedbed  for  friction.  It  may  even  interfere  with  the  sexual  adjustment 
of  the  couple  and  perhaps  cause  serious  disharmony.  If  a  married  woman  is 
employed  full  time  outside  the  home,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  her  hus- 
band share  some  of  the  household  duties  or  make  plans  for  their  perform- 
ance by  others,  as,  for  example,  the  hiring  of  a  cleaning  woman  one  or  more 
days  a  week.  Most  young  married  couples  share  the  work  instead  of  hiring 
someone  to  do  it,  either  because  they  prefer  to  or  because  they  want  to 
spend  their  money  for  something  else.  A  good  many  men  know  how  to  do 
"woman's"  work  and  are  not  afraid  to  display  their  skills.  If  they  didn't 
learn  it  at  home,  army  life  gave  them  plenty  of  opportunity  to  learn  how 
to  make  a  bed,  darn  a  sock,  sew  on  a  button,  and  peel  potatoes.  Child 
care  may  be  more  of  a  mystery  to  the  young  man,  but  this  is  also  likely 
to  be  true  of  many  girls.  In  this  area,  mutual  responsibility  can  lessen  the 
anxieties  caused  by  lack  of  experience  and  can  be  beneficial  to  both  parents 
and  children.  The  dividing  line  between  "women's"  work  and  "men's" 
work  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  very  few  young  married  couples  seem 
to  regret  it. 

Planning  and  caring  for  children.  Most  married  people  want 
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children  if  they  can  arrange  it.  Some  never  seem  to  be  able  to  arrange  it. 
Therefore,  it  is  good  to  plan  ahead  with  full  understanding  of  the  problems 
involved.  Babies  are  more  expensive  if  the  wife  has  to  give  up  a  job.  Income 
is  reduced  and  expenses  increase  at  the  same  time.  This  can  be  a  real 
blow  to  the  budget.  Two  possibilities  may  help  soften  the  impact.  One  is 
to  have  a  savings  account  designed  to  be  used  when  the  baby  comes.  Part 
of  the  savings  can  be  in  hospital  and  medical  insurance  to  pay  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  baby.  The  rest  should  be  cash  to  pay  for  the  other  expenses. 
The  second  possibility  is  to  have  the  wife  stop  work  when  the  husband 
receives  an  increase  in  income.  This  increase  can  in  part  or  in  whole  cover 
the  loss  of  the  wife's  salary  check. 

If  you  find  that  you  are  continually  postponing  your  baby,  it  might  be 
helpful  to  remember  that  there  would  be  few  babies  born  if  parents  waited 
until  they  were  absolutely  certain  that  they  could  afford  a  baby.  Above  all, 
you  should  not  postpone  childbearing  too  long  in  order  to  accumulate  pos- 
sessions. Before  you  know  it,  you  may  be  too  old  to  bear  children.  Being 
a  good  mother  can  be  as  much  of  a  challenge  to  intelligence  and  creative 
instincts  as  earning  money  outside  of  the  home. 

Unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  work,  or  unless  there  is  a 
loving  grandmother  or  relative  in  the  home,  a  wife  should  plan  to  spend 
at  least  three  years  at  home  with  her  baby.  Some  authorities  say  that  there 
is  no  substitute  for  a  good  mother  while  the  child  is  an  infant.  When  the 
child  is  ready  for  nursery  school  the  mother  can  consider  part-time  work. 
If  the  child  does  not  go  to  nursery  school,  she  may  rely  on  a  mother's 
helper  at  this  time.  The  husband,  in  the  meantime,  can't  expect  a  vacation 
from  home  duties  just  because  his  wife  has  given  up  her  job.  During  preg- 
nancy and  after  the  child  is  born,  his  services  will  probably  be  in  demand 
more  than  ever.  Having  a  baby  is  no  way  for  a  husband  to  plan  his  break 
from  household  duties. 

Obstacles  and  difficulties.  Modern  home  conveniences,  nursery 
schools,  and  other  institutional  aids  to  the  home  have  made  it  possible 
for  the  wife  to  have  both  a  career  and  a  home.  The  difficulties  of  residen- 
tial location,  sharing  household  tasks,  having  babies,  and  using  and  allocat- 
ing the  income  seem  to  have  solutions  for  those  who  will  make  the  effort. 
Still  we  have  emotional  problems  in  marriage  that  center  around  the 
working  wife.  One  situation  that  some  young  married  couples  face  is  the 
husband's  desire  for  more  education  and  training.  Military  service  post- 
pones his  education  for  a  number  of  years.  The  question  of  marriage  or 
education  after  service  can  be  solved  if  the  wife  will  work  while  the  husband 
is  in  school.  Since  the  husband's  work  is  nonproductive  in  terms  of  money 
income,  the  wife  is  the  breadwinner.  If  she  has  the  old-fashioned  idea  that 
the  breadwinner  is  the  boss,  there  will  probably  be  trouble.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  husband  may  be  sensitive  about  his  dependence  upon  his  wife. 
If  he  doesn't  honestly  recognize  this  feeling,  he  may  try  to  regain  or  prove 
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his  independence  in  subtle  and  mean  little  ways.  The  possibility  of  the 
wife's  being  jealous  also  arises.  After  working  all  day  she  may  expect 
some  attention  from  her  husband.  Many  people  would  agree  that  if  he 
devotes  all  his  time  to  his  books  and  colleagues  she  has  the  right  to  com- 
plain. Yet  education  does  demand  more  time  than  the  normal  salaried  job, 
and  spending  his  time  with  books  is  not  always  the  willing  choice  of  the 
husband.  Extreme  care  and  honesty  must  be  exercised  in  solving  problems 
in  this  type  of  marriage.  Each  family  will  have  to  find  its  own  solutions 
based  upon  its  own  honest  feelings.  It  is  generally  a  mistake  to  try  to  copy 
the  pattern  of  life  followed  by  the  family  living  on  the  other  side  of  the 
thin-walled  veterans'  housing  units.  One  wife  may  be  willing  to  temporarily 
lose  the  battle  of  books  versus  companionship.  Another  may  want  to 
compromise  and  stay  at  school  an  extra  semester  or  a  year. 

Other  problems  arise  when  the  motivation  for  working  outside  the 
home  is  other  than  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  family  and  all  its  mem- 
bers. The  desire  to  escape  from  family  responsibility  is  sometimes  hidden 
behind  the  desire  to  work.  Men  have  long  used  this  excuse,  but  when 
women  do  the  same,  family  life  is  threatened.  If  outside  work  is  an  escape 
from  family  life,  it  is  far  better  to  face  the  basic  desire  and  try  to  solve 
the  dilemma  than  to  hide  the  desire  behind  rationalizations. 

Men  have  long  had  opportunity  to  flirt  with  the  women  they  meet  at 
work.  Temptations  for  extramarital  activities  are  sometimes  present.  A 
certain  amount  of  flirtation  is  usually  tolerated  by  the  wife,  and  in  some 
cases  more  serious  affairs  have  been  excused.  The  working  wife  is  subject 
to  the  same  temptations,  but  often  the  same  tolerance  is  not  shown  toward 
her.  The  double  standard  in  this  area  of  living  seems  no  more  appropriate 
in  modern  times  than  the  double  standard  in  any  other  part  of  our  mar- 
riage code.  It  is  not  suggested  that  women  accept  the  code  of  men;  rather, 
a  new  code  should  be  developed. 

An  attitude  sometimes  held  but  not  always  expressed  by  the  wife  as- 
sumes that  the  money  her  husband  earns  is  household  money,  while  her 
money  is  to  be  used  for  her  own  personal  needs.  She  speaks  of  her  money 
and  our  money.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  her  husband  could  resent  this  atti- 
tude. It  means  that  to  her  marriage  is  not  a  joint  affair,  and  it  exposes  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  selfishness.  A  husband  may  have  created  such  an  attitude 
by  using  his  pay  check  as  an  excuse  or  a  weapon  to  control  the  family 
before  the  wife  started  to  work.  Generally  speaking,  any  arrangement  based 
upon  mutual  understanding  and  respect  will  further  marital  happiness. 
Selfishness  and  hidden  motives  in  money  arrangements  cause  serious  prob- 
lems. 

Many  people  are  willing  to  face  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  and  try 
to  minimize  them  by  making  the  life  of  the  working  wife  easier  and  more 
inviting.  For  example,  women  are  now  allowed  on  a  limited  basis  to  de- 
duct child-care  expenses  from  their  Federal  income  taxes.  In  at  least  one 
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state,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  to  effect  such  a  plan  on  the  state  level. 
Another  example  is  the  suggestion  that  industries  provide  automatic  wash- 
ers in  their  plants  where  women  can  bring  their  laundry  and  have  it  done 
while  working.  As  figured  out  by  the  School  of  Home  Economics  at  Ohio 
State  University,  this  would  save  at  least  sixteen  working  days  each  year 
if  automatic  washers  and  dryers  had  been  used  in  the  home.  If  old-style 
washing  facilities  had  been  used  by  the  wife  in  the  home,  the  factory  plan 
would  save  about  forty-two  days  of  work  a  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  help  for  working  wives  is  the  provision 
of  facilities  for  their  children  while  they  are  at  work.  An  adequate  plan 
would  require  properly  staffed  day  care  and  after-school  centers,  as  well 
as  nursery  schools,  as  part  of  the  public-school  system.  This  program  has 
advantages  for  all  families  and  can  be  considered  in  terms  of  total  com- 
munity organization,  which  we  discuss  in  Chapter  Twenty-Four.  During 
World  War  II,  the  need  was  so  acute  that  the  government  stepped  in  to  help. 
Although  government  support  has  declined,  the  need  still  remains,  and  is  in 
many  cities  an  acute  community  problem.  Many  school  social  workers  are 
alarmed  at  the  number  of  children  neglected  because  their  mothers  are 
working.  In  many  cases,  it  seems  as  if  the  mother  must  work  in  order  to 
provide  her  children  with  the  basic  necessities.  Yet,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  total  society,  we  must  ask  ourselves  if  we  can  afford  to  tolerate  such 
sources  of  delinquency,  emotional  instability,  and  similar  problems. 

Another  plan,  already  being  tried  in  some  industries,  is  for  industry  to 
arrange  jobs  so  that  women  can  have  part-time  work.  A  survey  by  the 
Women's  Bureau  in  Washington  (reported  in  Bulletin  238)  found  that 
women  and  employers  in  ten  different  cities  approved  of  part-time  jobs.1 
The  report  contains  valuable  suggestions  for  women  in  search  of  ways 
to  utilize  their  talents  and  to  increase  the  family  income  without  neglecting 
their  husbands  and  children  too  much,  and  with  less  wear  and  tear  on  them- 
selves. 

A   MARRIED   WOMAN'S   EARNINGS 

Job  expenses  and  satisfactions.  Is  extra  income  all  profit?  The  an- 
swer is  no.  There  are  a  number  of  deductions  to  be  made  before  the  income 
of  an  extra  pay  check  can  be  spent.  The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  de- 
mands an  increasing  share  as  your  income  increases.  The  clothing  needs  of  a 
working  wife  are  greater  than  the  needs  of  a  wife  who  stays  at  home.  Nylon 
stockings  are  not  necessary  for  housework  but  they  must  be  in  the  budget  of 
a  working  wife.  Food  bills  increase  in  a  number  of  ways.  Often  a  working 
couple  will  eat  lunch  out.  This  is  more  expensive  than  eating  at  home.  There 


1  Part-Time  Jobs  for  Women  (Washington:  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
1951). 
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will  be  less  time  for  shopping,  with  its  resulting  savings,  and  less  time  for 
cooking,  which  may  make  it  necessary  to  buy  the  more  expensive  foods  that 
can  be  prepared  quickly.  Other  expenses  may  include  extra  carfare,  deduc- 
tions for  social  security  and  insurance,  extra  contributions  to  office  or 
community  solicitations,  and  the  cost  of  such  services  as  laundry  and 
clothes  pressing,  which  you  might  otherwise  have  been  able  to  perform 
yourselves. 

The  increased  cost  is  not  a  total  loss.  It  is  nice  to  have  a  larger  ward- 
robe, and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  eat  the  better  cuts  of  meat.  To  eliminate  some 
work  that  is  considered  drudgery  is  a  psychological  gain.  The  economic 
pros  and  cons  must  be  reckoned  realistically.  Often  the  profits  (not  always 
monetary)  will  exceed  the  costs. 

Some  men  maintain  that  it  actually  costs  money  for  their  wives  to 
work.  Francis  McFadden  gives  a  case  history  of  his  own  circumstances. 
In  Harper's  Magazine,  September,  1952,  he  gives  figures  to  prove  his  point. 
The  title  of  the  article  is  "I  Can't  Afford  My  Wife's  Job."  The  cost  of  his 
wife's  job  is  $487.  There  are  many  answers,  however,  to  his  arguments. 
First  of  all,  his  salary  is  $12,000  a  year,  which  means  that  an  unusually 
large  amount  (in  comparison  with  people  who  have  smaller  incomes)  is 
withheld  for  income  tax.  Second,  maybe  the  pleasure  his  wife  receives  from 
working  is  worth  $487,  and  many  people  would  say  that  with  an  income  of 
$12,000  a  year,  the  pleasure  can  easily  be  afforded.  The  point  is  this:  it 
is  a  mistake  to  calculate  only  in  terms  of  dollar  income  if  the  family  rela- 
tion is  the  major  consideration. 

Ownership  and  control  of  earnings.  Twelve  states  (Arizona, 
California,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Washington)  are  under  community  law, 
which  means  that  the  earnings  of  husband  and  wife,  living  together,  are 
community  property.  As  such,  the  wife's  earnings  are  under  the  husband's 
control  except  in  Idaho,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  and  un- 
der certain  conditions  in  Nevada. 

Twenty-four  states  (Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming)  have  laws  that  explicitly  state  that  a  wife's  earnings  from 
a  third  party  for  personal  services  rendered  outside  of  household  duties  are 
under  her  personal  control.  What  she  earns  cannot  be  seized  for  her  hus- 
band's debts. 

Six  other  states  (Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
and  Tennessee)  have  also  given  a  wife  the  right  to  her  earnings,  but  not 
as  explicitly  as  in  the  twenty-four  states  mentioned  above.  The  remaining 
seven  states  (Massachusetts,  Montana,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Vermont,  and  Virginia)  rely  on  presumptions  concerning  owner- 
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ship  of  a  wife's  earnings  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement.  Massachusetts, 
Montana,  and  New  York  presume  the  wife  is  entitled  to  the  earnings  un- 
less otherwise  specified.  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  presume  the 
husband  to  be  owner  of  his  wife's  earnings. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  ranged  from  the  rights  of  women  to  the  legal 
control  of  a  married  woman's  earnings.  We  have  taken  the  position  that 
women  want  to  work  outside  the  home  and  that  there  is  a  need  for  their 
labor.  We  admit  that  there  are  arguments  against  both  assertions.  How- 
ever, our  main  concern  in  this  chapter  has  been  to  discuss  some  of  the 
problems  involved  if  a  woman  decides  to  work  outside  the  home.  It  seems 
deceptively  easy  for  both  a  husband  and  wife  to  work.  To  the  newly  mar- 
ried couple,  the  possibility  of  two  incomes  holds  promise  of  many  things. 
For  some  girls,  it  is  the  fulfillment  of  a  goal  implied  in  their  college  train- 
ing. They  are  trained  to  work  in  business  or  a  profession  and  they  think  it 
unfair  that  they  cannot  enjoy  both  marriage  and  work.  Sometimes,  it  is 
the  prospect  of  the  girl's  income  that  makes  marriage  possible  while  the 
husband  is  slowly  climbing  the  salary  ladder.  The  fulfillment  of  these  and 
other  possibilities  seems  a  valid  desire,  and  there  are  enough  examples  of 
success  to  encourage  others  to  try  this  type  of  marriage  arrangement. 

For  married  women  with  children,  the  idea  of  working  outside  the 
home  can  seem  just  as  fascinating  and  necessary.  It  may  be  done  for  the 
extra  income,  to  escape  from  monotony,  for  personality  fulfillment,  or 
other  reasons,  among  which  might  be  support  of  parents  or  other  members 
of  her  family.  Again,  we  feel  most  of  the  reasons  are  valid.  However,  if 
the  problems  created  by  this  new  pattern  of  family  living  are  not  faced, 
disappointments  may  easily  develop.  A  nation  of  neglected  children  does 
not  seem  worth  the  added  values  derived  from  the  work  of  mothers  with 
small  children.  Motherhood  is  still  the  number  one  need  of  the  nation,  and 
we  believe  it  will  be  worth  our  efforts  to  make  the  rewards  of  this  position 
commensurate  with  its  responsibilities. 

It  seems  that  working  wives  are  here  to  stay.  When  the  pattern  be- 
comes common  and  is  no  longer  a  problem,  we  will  not  have  to  make  a 
special  issue  of  it.  When  this  will  happen  is  difficult  to  say.  A  depression 
may  stop  the  trend  temporarily.  However,  from  the  long-term  point  of 
view,  we  will  probably  have  wives  working  out  of  the  home  for  a  long  time. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY 

PREPARATION  FOR  PARENTHOOD 


Reading  about  babies  is  never  the  same  as  having  them.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
worth  while  to  look  ahead  at  what  is  involved  in  having  a  baby — for  both 
the  mother  and  the  father.  Not  many  years  ago,  it  was  taboo  to  talk  about 
child  spacing,  conception,  labor  pains,  and  delivery.  As  a  result,  a  lot  of 
false  ideas  and  fears  still  exist  in  the  minds  of  people  who  are  faced  for 
the  first  time  with  oncoming  parenthood.  Any  suggestion  that  pregnancy 
and  child  bearing  are  normal  and  need  not  be  feared  is  good  mental  hygiene 
and  a  service  to  the  well  being  of  expecting  parents. 

CHOOSING   THE   TIME 

The  first  child.  Modern  families  no  longer  wait  for  pregnancy  to 
happen.  They  choose  the  season  of  the  year,  if  not  the  month,  when  they 
want  their  children  to  be  born.  The  selection  is  made  in  the  light  of  several 
factors.  Normally,  a  couple  will  wait  a  year  or  more  before  they  change 
their  status  from  husband  and  wife  to  father  and  mother.  This  gives  them 
time  to  adjust  to  each  other.  For  one  thing,  sex  adjustment  alone  takes 
months,  and  sometimes  more  than  a  year.  They  will  also  have  personality 
differences  to  be  adjusted.  The  discovery  and  meshing  of  unknown  per- 
sonality characteristics  within  the  new  family  can  occupy  the  major  part  of 
early  married  life.  Then  there  are  financial  considerations  and  housing  ar- 
rangements. The  health  of  the  mother-to-be  is  a  particularly  important  fac- 
tor. We  strongly  recommend  that  she  have  a  physical  examination  as  soon 
as  the  decision  to  have  a  child  has  been  made.  A  good  doctor  will  not  only 
advise  her  about  her  health  but  will  also  tell  her  if  a  Caesarean  operation 
may  be  necessary  and  determine  the  influence  of  the  Rh  factor  on  the  baby. 
He  can  also  give  special  advice  if  sterility  is  suspected.  After  all  the  factors 
have  been  considered,  a  couple  can  select  the  time  within  a  range  of  two  or 
three  months  if  no  unusual  conditions  exist.  Pregnancy  will  usually  be 
planned  when  there  is  little  travel  in  prospect  for  the  wife.  Long  trips  after 
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the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy  are  frowned  upon  by  the  medical  profession. 
The  husband's  work  schedule  may  also  be  important.  If  he  is  willing  to  be 
of  special  help  when  the  baby  is  born,  it  may  be  a  good  idea  to  schedule  the 
birth  at  the  time  of  his  vacation,  during  his  slack  season,  or  through  a  holi- 
day period.  Needless  to  say,  any  impelling  reason  for  wanting  a  baby  right 
away  can  easily  cancel  out  most  of  the  considerations  we  have  mentioned. 
Later  children.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  general  statement  about  the 
optimum  interval  between  pregnancies  because  the  interval  depends  upon 
a  large  number  of  medical,  economic,  and  social  factors,  varying  in  every 
case.  However,  most  medical  authorities  advise  an  interval  of  two  years  as 
a  general  rule,  to  be  modified  by  special  circumstances.  The  world  of  tomor- 
row must  be  built  by  healthy  and  sound  people,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
healthy  motherhood  is  of  basic  and  fundamental  importance.  While  child- 
birth is  a  normal  physiological  process,  it  strains  the  organism,  and  the 
repetition  of  this  strain  at  too  frequent  intervals  is  a  hazard  for  even  the  most 
healthy  woman  and  for  her  children  when  they  are  born  too  close  together 
or  beyond  the  fifth  child. 

PREGNANCY 

New  versus  old  attitudes.  Some  attitudes  toward  pregnancy  and 
childbirth  are  much  more  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  expectant  mother 
than  others.  The  comment,  "It's  wonderful  that  you're  going  to  have  a 
baby.  I  do  hope  everything  will  be  all  right,"  which  young  women  often 
pick  up  from  older  mothers  and  even  unmarried  women,  implies  that  some- 
thing may  go  wrong.  Their  next  comment  often  deals  with  the  agonies  of 
labor.  Such  conversations  instill  unnecessary  fear  and  anxiety  about  the 
coming  event.  Pregnancy  involves  discomfort  and  childbirth  may  be  pain- 
ful. However,  it  cannot  be  stressed  too  much  that  modern  attitudes  can  do 
much  to  offset  the  discomfort  and  natural  anxieties  that  accompany  the 
process  of  prenatal  growth  and  delivery. 

Many  modern  families  want  to  know  in  detail  what  is  happening.  For 
them,  the  miracle  of  producing  life  is  both  interesting  and  inspiring.  Several 
books  describe  and  show  pictures  of  the  process. 

The  old-fashioned  tendency  for  women  to  isolate  themselves  during 
pregnancy  is  no  longer  recommended.  Unless  there  is  a  special  medical 
reason,  the  activities  of  a  married  couple  should  be  curtailed  only  by  the 
physical  limitations  of  carrying  a  child.  Entertaining  friends,  going  to  parties 
and  movies,  and  all  the  activities  normally  enjoyed  should  be  continued. 
Your  doctor  might  limit  your  diet  and  forbid  certain  household  work,  such 
as  mopping  floors;  beyond  this,  you  should  continue  to  live  as  normally  as 
possible. 

The  couple  who  are  emotionally  prepared  for  children  feel  curiosity 
and  excitement  about  the  event.  The  pregnancy  will  occupy  many  of  their 
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thoughts  and  will  undoubtedly  enter  into  many  of  their  conversations.  This 
is  healthy,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  enjoying  and  sharing  each 
other's  feelings  but  from  that  of  helping  to  dissipate  any  fears  that  may 
arise.  It  may  also  be  enjoyable  to  talk  to  other  people  about  it,  if  they  are 
not  the  gloom-spreading  type.  Such  people  should  be  politely  told  to  keep 
their  superstitions  to  themselves.  Conditions  surrounding  pregnancy  today 
are  very  different  from  those  of  even  fifteen  years  ago.  If  our  attitudes  can 
become  as  modern  as  our  medical  knowledge,  the  pleasures  and  satisfac- 
tions of  pregnancy  will  greatly  compensate  for  its  discomforts.  Reading 
about  prenatal  care  is  exciting,  and  we  recommend  it. 

Signs  of  pregnancy.  Once  a  child  is  conceived,  the  physical  func- 
tioning of  the  body  changes.  Ovulation  is  no  longer  needed,  so  the  ovaries 
stop  functioning.  Cessation  of  menstruation  tells  you  when  this  has  hap- 
pened and  is  therefore  one  of  the  first  signs  of  pregnancy.  It  is  not  a  com- 
pletely reliable  indication,  however.  Menstruation  may  cease  for  a  number 
of  other  reasons.  For  instance,  psychological  hopes  for  pregnancy  may  pro- 
duce the  same  symptom.  The  result  is  called  a  "false  pregnancy." 

After  two  successive  menstrual  periods  have  been  missed,  it  is  wise 
to  check  with  the  doctor.  Often  there  will  be  accompanying  symptoms,  such 
as  sleepiness,  nausea,  fullness  and  tenderness  of  the  breasts,  tiredness,  un- 
usual appetites,  and  frequent  urination.  Most  doctors  adopt  a  wait-and-see 
attitude,  since  there  is  no  particular  hurry  for  diagnosis.  Your  doctor  will 
give  you  instructions  and  medication  and  tell  you  to  return  in  a  month. 
If  you  have  a  reason  for  wanting  an  immediate  diagnosis,  there  are  other 
tests  you  may  request.  The  "rabbit  test"  (Friedman's  test)  is  the  one  most 
commonly  used  for  hurried  diagnosis.  In  this  test  a  specimen  of  the  woman's 
urine  is  injected  into  a  rabbit.  Symptoms  of  pregnancy  will  appear  in 
the  rabbit  if  the  woman  is  going  to  have  a  baby.  In  the  "frog  test"  an  im- 
ported African  frog  is  used  instead  of  a  rabbit.  The  frog  starts  laying  eggs 
from  six  to  twenty-four  hours  after  the  injection  of  a  pregnant  woman's 
urine.  Both  these  tests  can  be  made  ten  days  to  two  weeks  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  menstruation.  Another  test,  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  is  called 
the  Roland  test.  It  would  make  diagnosis  possible  through  microscopic 
examination  of  mucous  secretions  from  the  cervix  one  or  two  days  after 
delay  of  menstruation.  Dr.  Roland  reports  99  per  cent  accuracy  in  the 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  used. 

Boy  or  girl,  twins?  There  is  no  way  of  determining  the  sex  of  a 
child  at  the  time  of  conception,  whatever  the  claims  to  the  contrary.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  guess  at  the  sex  of  the  baby  months  after  conception 
because  the  heart  beat  of  a  girl  is  usually  more  rapid  than  that  of  a  boy. 
Some  doctors  will  guess  for  you,  but  they  will  add  that  no  one  can  be 
certain. 

The  chances  of  a  multiple  birth  can  be  reckoned  on  a  statistical  basis. 
The  chances  for  twins  are  about  one  in  eighty.  Multiply  eighty  by  eighty  and 
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you  can  see  how  many  chances  the  average  couple  have  for  conceiving 
triplets — less  than  one  in  six  thousand.  The  odds  against  quintuplets  are 
over  forty  million. 

Calculating  the  birth  date.  Children  are  born  between  260  and 
280  days  after  conception.  If  you  add  266  days  to  the  exact  date  of  con- 
ception, you  will  have  the  approximate  date  of  confinement.  Another 
method  of  calculating  the  approximate  date  is  to  subtract  three  months 
(go  through  your  calendar  backwards)  from  the  month  when  the  wife 
became  pregnant,  then  add  seven  days  to  the  date  when  the  last  menstrual 
period  began.  You  may  also  note  the  date  when  the  child  begins  to  move 
within  the  uterus,  add  22  weeks  to  this  date,  and  again  approximate  the 
birth  date.  If  a  wife  is  having  a  second  or  subsequent  child,  add  24  weeks 
instead  of  22.  Finally,  it  should  be  said  that  the  only  way  to  be  certain  of 
the  date  is  to  plan  a  Caesarean  birth. 

Special  feelings  of  the  mother.  We  have  already  suggested  that 
the  psychological  aspects  of  pregnancy  are  extremely  important.  A  family 
without  superstitions  or  undue  fears  and  anxieties  will  enjoy  the  changes 
it  brings.  The  wife,  of  course,  should  be  the  center  of  attention.  She  might 
need  special  reassurances  and  considerations.  Her  figure,  which  has  been 
a  constant  source  of  sex  attraction,  changes.  Often,  she  wonders  if  her 
husband  will  lose  interest  in  her;  if  he  might  not  be  attracted  to  someone 
else.  There  is  nothing  abnormal  about  his  attraction  to  other  women  at 
any  time,  but  at  this  particular  time  he  should  continually  reassure  his 
wife  that  his  love  is  more  than  a  physical  matter.  There  should  be  abso- 
lutely no  room  for  suspicion  that  he  is  paying  attention  to  someone  else. 
Sexual  activity  may  become  more  routine,  and  the  wife  more  passive  as 
the  pregnancy  advances.  This  is  something  a  husband  should  be  able  to 
accept.  The  wife  may  like  the  restrictions  even  less  than  he.  There  is  also 
a  period  just  before  and  just  after  birth  when  abstinence  is  necessary. 

The  wife  may  also  slacken  in  her  efforts  to  prepare  meals.  The  taste 
and  smell  of  food  may  be  more  or  less  nauseating  to  her.  A  considerate 
husband  will  understand  this  and  accept  whatever  is  placed  on  the  table.  He 
may  do  even  better  than  this  and  volunteer  to  help  with  meal  prepara- 
tion. 

Unexplained  tears  may  also  be  of  concern  to  the  husband  and  family. 
A  wife  may  feel  depressed  for  no  particular  reason  and  start  crying.  Both 
the  crying  and  an  understanding  husband  are  helpful.  Periods  of  crying 
and  depression  are  more  likely  after  birth  than  before.  They  may  be  quite 
severe  and  amenable  only  to  time.  If  they  should  persist  or  become  unbearW 
able,  it  would  be  well  to  mention  them  to  your  doctor,  who  might  recom- 
mend psychiatric  help. 

A  small  but  important  item  is  the  fact  that  your  wife  may  have  un- 
usual and  peculiar  appetites.  One  woman,  for  example,  had  a  strong 
craving  for  strawberry  ice  cream.  After  the  doctor  approved  of  almost  un- 
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limited  eating  of  strawberry  ice  cream,  the  husband  never  came  home  in 
the  evening  without  a  carton.  Unfortunately,  not  everything  will  be  so 
willingly  approved  by  your  doctor.  It  won't  hurt  to  ask,  however. 

Choosing  a  physician.  Confidence  and  competence  are  two  very 
important  considerations  in  choosing  your  doctor.  Competence  may  be  of 
little  value,  however,  if  a  woman  does  not  trust  her  doctor,  and  confidence 
can  never  compensate  for  lack  of  skill.  Most  doctors  are  competent  to  de- 
liver a  baby,  but  skill  in  handling  special  situations  will  vary.  If  you  have 
a  family  doctor,  you  will  probably  want  to  consult  him.  If  you  want  an 
obstetrician,  he  will  probably  be  willing  to  recommend  several.  It  some- 
times happens  that  a  young  married  couple  may  not  want  to  consult  the 
doctor  who  has  served  the  husband's  or  wife's  family  for  many  years, 
probably  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  want  to  break  away  from  parental 
domination.  When  this  happens,  parents  should  realize  that  the  feelings 
of  the  mother-to-be  are  the  most  important  at  this  time. 

There  are  several  ways  of  finding  a  competent  physician.  In  many  of 
our  metropolitan  areas  there  are  marriage  counseling  agencies.  For  a 
modest  fee,  they  will  discuss  with  you  the  problem  of  medical  referral. 
Such  agencies  usually  work  in  close  harmony  with  the  physicians  of  the 
community  and  will  not  make  unethical  recommendations.  In  fact,  they 
do  not  make  direct  recommendations  at  all.  They  will  give  to  you  a  list 
of  competent  doctors  from  which  you  can  choose.  You  can  also  get  a  list 
of  doctors  from  your  county  or  city  medical  association.  Calling  a  good 
hospital  and  asking  for  recommendations  is  an  excellent  way  of  getting  a 
reliable  doctor.  You  may  want  to  compare  the  various  lists  before  making 
a  final  choice.  Any  agency  or  organization  that  recommends  but  one  doc- 
tor when  several  are  available  is  not  following  the  generally  recognized 
professional  code. 

Your  next-door  neighbor  is  not  likely  to  be  a  reliable  judge  of  a 
doctor's  competence,  but  she  can  tell  you  something  about  his  bedside 
manner.  If  this  is  important  to  you,  she  can  be  helpful.  If,  however,  your 
neighbor  or  friend  is  a  nurse,  her  choice  of  her  own  doctor  will  be  based 
on  more  than  personal  whim.  At  least  it  might  be  a  good  clue.  You  might 
also  notice  to  whom  the  doctors  send  their  wives  (or  go  themselves). 

Cost  must  also  be  considered.  A  specialist  usually  charges  about 
twice  as  much  as  a  general  practitioner.  The  income  group  the  doctor  is 
serving  will  also  influence  the  size  of  his  fee.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  young  married  couple  living  on  a  modest  income  cannot  afford  the 
best  service.  Cost  does  not  necessarily  indicate  competence.  Furthermore, 
a  doctor  will  consider  his  bill  in  terms  of  your  income  if  you  will  honestly  tell 
him  your  financial  status. 

Hospital  plans.  Your  doctor  will  choose  the  hospital  because  of  his 
affiliations.  He  may  give  you  a  choice  between  two.  Unless  you  have  other 
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reasons  for  the  choice,  the  nearness  of  the  hospitals  to  your  home  might 
be  the  deciding  factor.  Choice  of  a  room  may  be  more  difficult.  Some 
husbands  want  to  prove  their  concern  and  pride  by  hiring  the  most  ex- 
pensive type  of  room.  If  the  budget  allows  such  extravagance,  it  is  a  nice 
gesture.  The  expense  of  the  room  is  related  to  the  amount  of  privacy  af- 
forded. The  cheaper  facilities  are  in  wards  containing  a  dozen  or  more 
beds.  Unfortunately,  wards  are  frowned  upon  by  some  families  who  actu- 
ally can't  afford  to  pay  more.  In  reality,  such  facilities  have  one  definite 
advantage  over  complete  privacy:  they  allow  for  fellowship  and  sharing 
of  experiences.  This,  according  to  some  authorities,  is  wholesome  and  de- 
sirable. Hospital  days  and  nights  can  seem  very  long  when  spent  alone. 
There  are  also  semiprivate  rooms  containing  two  or  three  beds.  Whatever 
you  choose,  the  choice  should  be  made  in  terms  of  real  desire,  needs,  and 
the  pocketbook.  There  will  be  enough  expense  without  paying  for  pride 
and  display. 

The  mother-to-be  should  have  her  suitcase  packed  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  calculated  date.  Premature  delivery  is  a  possibility.  Necessary 
items  include  a  robe;  two  nightgowns;  tissues;  toilet  articles  such  as  powder, 
lipstick,  and  cold  cream;  toothbrush  and  paste;  hairbrush,  mirror,  and 
comb;  and  a  pair  of  slippers.  If  you  like  to  read  or  if  you  enjoy  music,  slip 
a  few  books  into  your  bag  (some  hospitals  have  lending  libraries)  and 
place  a  small  radio  on  top.  You  will  not  need  clothing  for  the  baby  until 
you  go  home,  unless  otherwise  instructed. 

AT    THE   HOSPITAL 

Signs  that  will  advise  you  that  confinement  is  near  are 

1.  Contractions  of  the  womb,  which  are  commonly  called  "labor  pains." 
You  may  have  "false  pains,"  which  can  usually  be  so  diagnosed  because 
they  do  not  increase  in  frequency  and  duration.  However,  it  is  no  dis- 
grace to  make  a  wrong  diagnosis.  Other  women  have  rushed  to  the 
hospital  and  returned  home  to  wait  a  little  longer. 

2.  The  rupture  of  the  bag  of  water  containing  the  child.  The  water  will  es- 
cape through  the  vagina.  If  this  happens,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
what  to  do.  Go  to  the  hospital  at  once.  Labor  may  not  begin  for  several 
hours  but  you  will  not  be  asked  to  return  home. 

3.  A  thick,  mucous,  bloody  discharge  from  the  vagina  which  doctors  call 
the  "show."  This  will  probably  be  followed  by  labor  pains  within  a 
matter  of  hours.  Any  of  these  symptoms  is  reason  enough  to  put  you  on 
the  alert  and  to  call  your  doctor.  Incidentally,  it  is  better  to  have  the 
telephone  numbers  of  the  doctor  available  than  to  try  to  memorize 
them.  Excitement  can  easily  affect  a  reliable  memory. 
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Delivery.  If  you  have  been  able  to  develop  a  healthy  attitude  to- 
ward your  pregnancy,  the  chances  are  that  you  will  find  your  confinement 
an  adventure  rather  than  an  ordeal.  Grantley  Dick  Read  (noted  for  the 
Read  method)  claims  that  suffering  and  pain  are  caused  by  the  bad  psy- 
chological training  that  we  have  condemned  in  the  past  few  pages.  He  cites 
fear  and  tension  as  responsible  for  the  pain  of  labor.1  He  has  demonstrated 
that  fear  and  tension  are  unnecessary  attendants  at  childbirth.  Doctors  fol- 
lowing his  method,  or  a  similar  one,  will  spend  considerable  time  teaching 
you  the  art  of  relaxation  and  acquainting  you  with  the  details  of  childbirth. 
Anyone  can  profit  by  reading  his  books.  Some  women  cannot  respond  to 
the  Read  method.  However,  if  Read's  philosophy  and  methods  should  be 
accepted  by  more  doctors  and  more  skillfully  applied,  their  effect  upon 
women,  families,  and  society  might  be  considerable. 

With  or  without  special  instructions  from  your  doctor,  the  hospital 
staff  will  make  confinement  as  easy  as  possible  and  leave  little  chance  for 
a  serious  mishap.  You  will  be  greeted  by  an  attendant  who  will  ask  a  num- 
ber of  questions.  Your  husband  or  anyone  else  with  you  at  the  time  may 
answer  the  questions  while  the  nurses  bathe  and  prepare  you  for  the  de- 
livery. The  first  few  hours  will  probably  be  spent  in  your  room.  When  the 
labor  contractions  are  but  a  few  minutes  apart,  you  will  be  taken  to  a  labor 
room  which  will  be  near  the  delivery  room.  It  is  possible  that  you  will  have 
been  given  an  analgesic  by  this  time.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  the  type  to 
induce  sleep.  This,  if  necessary,  will  come  in  the  labor  room.  When  you 
enter  the  labor  room,  you  may  find  a  number  of  other  patients  there.  Their 
remarks  and  expressions  may  be  somewhat  frightening.  Actually,  they  are 
likely  to  be  asleep  and  aroused  periodically  by  the  contractions.  They  are 
not  always  aware  of  what  is  happening.  It  is  at  this  time  that  husbands  some- 
times feel  their  greatest  anxiety  and  find  it  difficult  to  believe  later  that  their 
wives  remember  relatively  little.  Just  before  the  birth,  you  will  be  taken 
into  the  delivery  room.  Your  doctor  may  not  appear  on  the  scene  until 
this  time.  Nevertheless,  he  will  have  been  in  close  contact  with  your 
progress. 

You  will  see  the  baby  when  you  are  back  in  your  room.  Your  husband, 
if  he  is  present,  may  see  you  first  and  announce  the  details.  He  is  shown 
the  baby  soon  after  it  is  born. 

"Rooming  in"  with  baby.  A  word  should  be  said  about  rooming 
in.  This  is  a  plan  to  keep  baby  and  mother  together  in  the  same  room  at 
the  hospital.  The  room  contains  all  the  facilities  for  care  of  the  baby,  and 
the  mother  takes  over  the  care  as  rapidly  as  is  physically  possible.  She  can 
feed  the  child,  bathe  it,  and  rock  and  cuddle  it.  There  are  many  advantages 
to  this  plan,  although  it  is  more  expensive  to  hospitals.  Not  all  of  them  are 
able  to  provide  the  facilities,  and  many  doctors  still  believe  that  the  mother 
needs  all  the  rest  she  can  get  before  going  home.  If  you  feel  the  idea  is  a 


1  Grantley  D.  Read,  Childbirth  without  Fear  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1944). 
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good  one,  it  certainly  won't  hurt  to  inquire  about  such  facilities  if  you  have 
a  choice  of  hospitals. 

AT   HOME 

Although  there  is  no  sign  of  a  return  to  the  practice  of  having  the  mother 
spend  weeks  in  bed,  some  doctors  feel  that  the  three  or  four  days  con- 
sidered sufficient  in  recent  years  is  too  short  a  stay  in  the  hospital.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  physical  fatigue  after  six  weeks  seem  to  increase  when  the  time 
spent  in  the  hospital  is  too  short.  A  stay  of  five  to  seven  days  seems  to  be 
more  reasonable.  Most  hospital-insurance  plans  will  pay  for  a  week's  stay; 
why  not  use  your  benefits?  Of  course,  some  women  need  more  rest  than 
others. 

When  you  are  ready  to  leave  the  hospital,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dress 
your  child  in  his  own  clothing.  Often,  you  will  have  at  home  more  cloth- 
ing and  equipment  than  is  necessary.  It  will  probably  be  more  economical 
for  you  to  buy  single  items  rather  than  a  complete  layette,  for  the  layettes 
usually  offered  contain  many  unnecessary  items.  And  remember,  no  matter 
how  nice  a  salesman  may  be,  he  is  primarily  interested  in  making  sales.  A 
brief,  but  complete,  set  of  instructions  about  clothing  and  infant  care  can  be 
obtained  for  fifteen  cents  from  a  government  publication  entitled  Infant 
Care.2  Some  congressmen  send  a  copy  to  every  home  with  a  newborn  baby 
within  their  district.  Any  congressman  can  stand  on  the  platform  recom- 
mended in  the  pamphlet. 
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CHAPTER    TWENTY-ONE 

STERILITY 


Most  married  people  want  children,  but  some,  after  they  have  been  mar- 
ried for  several  years,  find  to  their  disappointment  that  they  cannot  have 
them,  especially  not  at  the  exact  time  when  they  are  wanted.  In  a  great 
many  cases,  this  disappointment  makes  both  husband  and  wife  unhappy. 
Perhaps  women  worry  more  about  it  than  men,  for  there  is  considerable 
pressure  on  women,  even  in  these  days  of  birth  control,  to  have  a  normal 
family,  and  it  is  only  natural  and  proper  that  they  should  feel  concerned. 
There  is  grave  danger  that  people  who  are  infertile  will  develop  feelings  of 
inferiority.  Yet  a  physical  limitation  in  this  regard  should  be  no  more  the 
subject  of  self-accusation  than  visual  defects  or  limited  powers  of  diges- 
tion. 

NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  STERILITY 

Sterility  is  barrenness;  it  is  the  involuntary  inability  to  produce  children 
after  a  year  or  more  of  normal  marital  relations.  It  is  the  failure  of  the 
sperm  and  ovum  either  to  meet,  unite,  or  develop.  Sterility  may  be  absolute 
or  relative.  In  the  former  case,  there  is  a  complete  inability  to  beget  off- 
spring; in  the  latter,  only  a  partial  diminution  of  the  reproductive  powers. 

Many  people  think  of  sterility  as  a  permanent  or  static  condition.  This 
is  not  so.  Fertility  fluctuates  somewhat,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  reproductiveness  of  a  given  marriage  is  measured  by  the  combined 
fertility  of  the  mates.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  man  or  a  woman  may 
be  sterile  in  one  marriage  and  fertile  in  a  later  one. 

Some  women  may  conceive  after  one  or  two  acts  of  intercourse;  others 
conceive  only  with  difficulty  after  a  rather  prolonged  period.  Most  of  us 
have  known  cases  in  which  a  woman  gave  birth  to  her  first  child  after  ten, 
fifteen,  or  even  twenty  years  of  marriage.  But  it  is  well  to  emphasize  at  the 
outset  that,  if  a  woman  does  not  conceive  within  six  months  under  condi- 
tions of  normal  coitus  (allowance  may  be  made  for  the  first  month  or  two 
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of  marriage  when  penetration  may  not  be  complete),  a  physician  should 
be  consulted.  It  is  better  to  act  early  than  to  wait  for  years.  The  causes 
may  become  entrenched  as  time  passes,  and  it  is  a  biologically  established 
fact  that  the  fecundity  of  women  declines  as  they  get  older. 

The  extent  of  sterility  is  not  exactly  known.  But  it  is  supposed  that 
from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  married  couples  are  involuntarily  childless. 
While  the  problem  of  sterility  may  not  be  as  pressing  in  most  marriages  as 
the  problem  of  controlling  fertility,  the  figures  show  that  many  people 
are  troubled  by  infertility.  The  ratio  of  involuntarily  sterile  couples  to 
fertile  couples  is  probably  no  greater  now  than  it  ever  was.  But  we  are  more 
conscious  of  the  problem. 

CAUSES   OF    STERILITY 

Mistaken  notions.  There  are  many  mistaken  notions,  supersti- 
tions, and  mystical  explanations  connected  with  the  subject  of  the 
causes  of  sterility.  Before  we  go  on  to  discuss  the  latest  scientific  medical 
literature  on  sterility,  it  may  be  well  to  refute  some  of  these  ideas,  many  of 
which  have  come  down  through  the  older  sex  literature  and  are  being 
perpetuated  by  some  modern  writers  on  sex. 

Some  women  may  suppose  that  they  will  remain  sterile  so  long  as  they 
do  not  experience  the  sexual  climax,  or  orgasm.  It  has  never  been  scien- 
tifically established  that  there  is  a  relation  between  passionate  intercourse 
and  fertility.  Yet  several  writers  on  sex  have  helped  to  spread  this  fanciful 
notion. 

There  is  no  scientific  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  women  who 
experience  orgasm  are  more  fertile  than  those  who  do  not.  Not  only  do 
many  women  conceive  without  ever  experiencing  orgasm,  but  some  women 
have  been  known  to  become  pregnant  without  penetration  by  the  penis, 
merely  as  the  result  of  the  semen  being  deposited  outside  the  hymen  on 
the  vulva.  Robert  L.  Dickinson  maintained  that  the  idea  of  a  relatively  firm 
organ  like  the  womb  opening  and  closing  like  a  fish's  mouth  is  fantastic.  In 
view  of  the  evidence,  he  derided  "the  gospel  of  popular  sex  physiology"  of 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb  and  of  the  insuck  of 
semen  during  orgasm.  And,  as  for  the  relation  between  fertility  and  orgasm, 
Dr.  Dickinson  found,  in  his  study  of  a  thousand  office  patients,  that  there 
was  only  a  2  per  cent  difference  in  fertility  between  what  he  called  the  "re- 
sponsive" and  the  "frigid"  (67  versus  65  per  cent).1  Terman's  study  of 
happiness  among  married  couples  showed  many  women  who  had  had 
several  children  and  yet  had  never,  or  rarely,  experienced  orgasm. 

Some  women  have  been  known  to  call  upon  doctors  complaining  of 


1  Robert  L.  Dickinson  and  Louise  Stevens  Bryant,  Control  of  Conception  (2d  ed.; 
Baltimore:  Williams  &  Wilkins,  1938),  p.  59. 
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sterility  even  when  male  penetration  has  not  taken  place.  This  the  physi- 
cian knows  because  the  hymen  is  still  intact.  Such  is  the  state  of  ignorance 
on  sexual  matters  that  still  exists! 

There  is  a  widely  held  error  that  if  a  person  looks  healthy  he  or  she 
cannot  be  sterile.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Some  people 
who  are  apparently  vigorous  are  completely  sterile.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
frail  or  poorly  nourished  people  are  often  very  fertile. 

The  process  of  fertilization.  In  order  to  understand  the  causes 
of  sterility,  it  is  necessary  to  refresh  our  minds  on  the  manner  in  which 
fertilization  takes  place.  The  man's  ejaculation  should  contain  at  least 
eighty  million  sperms.  Normally,  there  are  about  three  hundred  million  in 
each  ejaculation.  A  large  proportion  of  the  sperm  cells  must  possess  the 
proper  capacity  for  movement — they  swim  like  tadpoles  by  lashing  their 
tails — and  most  of  them  must  be  normal  in  physical  form.  They  should  be 
deposited  at  the  deep  end  of  the  vagina  near  the  opening  of  the  uterus.  The 
sperms  must  swim  up  the  uterus  and  into  the  Fallopian  tube  where  the 
egg  is  waiting  to  be  fertilized.  The  fertilized  egg  must  then  make  its  three 
or  four  days'  journey  through  the  narrow  Fallopian  tube  to  reach  the 
uterus  and  imbed  itself  properly  in  the  uterine  wall. 

Clearly,  when  no  sperms  or  too  few  sperms  are  formed,  or  when  most 
of  them  are  not  of  the  proper  shape,  viability,  or  movement,  fertilization 
cannot  take  place.  Blockage  of  the  sperm  ducts  may  also  prevent  concep- 
tion. In  the  same  way,  excessive  mucus  or  unhealthy  secretions  at  the 
opening  of  the  uterus  or  a  blockage  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  may  be  a  cause 
of  sterility  in  women.  Also,  if  normal  eggs  are  not  produced,  or  if  there  is 
an  impairment  that  prevents  the  fertilized  egg  from  nesting  in  the  wall  of 
the  uterus,  pregnancy  may  be  impossible. 

Comparative  responsibility  of  men  and  women.  Until  recently, 
it  was  thought  that  women  were  mainly  responsible  for  sterility.  We  now 
know  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the  cases  are  caused  by  factors  associated 
with  the  male.  This  is  the  figure  reported  by  Dr.  Abraham  Stone  from  the 
records  of  the  Fertility  Service  of  the  Margaret  Sanger  Research  Bureau. 
In  a  study  of  over  two  thousand  infertile  couples,  he  found  that  over  40 
per  cent  of  the  husbands  showed  some  reproductive  deficiency.2  In  cases 
of  sterility  the  man  should  also  be  examined  in  order  to  make  sure  that  he 
can  play  his  part  in  reproduction. 

Complexity  of  causation.  Most  cases  of  sterility  have  a  combina- 
tion of  causes.  Relatively  few  cases,  according  to  medical  experts,  have  a 
single  cause. 

Not  many  cases  of  sterility  are  the  result  of  maldevelopment  of  the 
reproductive  organs,  of  injury,  or  of  disease.  Infantilism,  or  underdevelop- 


2  Abraham  Stone,  Infertility  (New  York:   Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America,  1952). 
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ment  of  the  uterus,  may  be  a  cause  in  women,  but  this  is  a  factor  much  ex- 
aggerated by  laymen.  Gonorrheal  infections  used  to  be  a  frequent  cause 
of  blockages  of  the  canals  either  in  the  male  or  female,  which  resulted 
in  sterility.  With  modern  means  of  treating  this  disease,  however,  sterility 
does  not  often  follow  venereal  infections. 

In  males,  lack  of  sperms  (complete  azoospermia)  is  not  so  frequent 
as  insufficient  quantity  or  poor  quality  of  sperms.  Complete  absence  of 
sperms  occurs  in  about  10  per  cent  of  infertile  couples.  This  condition  may 
be  caused  by  undescended  testes,  by  mumps  in  youth,  which  may  have 
caused  inflammation  and  blockage  of  the  tubes  or  even  atrophy  of  the  sex 
glands.  Impairment  of  the  quality  or  quantity  of  sperms  may  result  from  de- 
bilitating diseases,  glandular  impairment,  chronic  infection  or  inflammation, 
as  well  as  by  an  insufficient  vitamin  content  in  the  diet.  It  is  supposed  that 
sedentary  men,  especially  those  with  nerve-wracking  occupations  and  those 
subjected  to  long-continued  nervous  strain,  are  more  than  ordinarily  likely 
to  become  sterile.  Also,  the  habitual  use  of  certain  drugs  like  opium,  co- 
caine, and  morphine  may  cause  sterility. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  sterility  in  women  have  already  been  indicated. 
Blockage  of  the  tubes  through  gonorrhea  or  following  an  induced  abortion, 
the  presence  of  unhealthy  cervical  mucus,  and  imbalance  or  deficiency  in 
certain  glands,  particularly  of  the  thyroid  and  pituitary  glands,  are  impor- 
tant causes.  Improper  diet,  ovarian  disease,  excessive  vaginal  acidity,  or 
abnormal  position  of  the  uterus  may  also  be  potential  factors.  Stout  women 
sometimes  have  reduced  fertility  not  because  obesity  in  itself  causes  in- 
fertility but  because  both  are  produced  by  a  malfunctioning  of  the  endocrine 
glands. 

Improper  functioning  of  the  glands  of  internal  secretion  may  cause 
infertility  in  both  sexes.  The  Rh  factor  may  also  play  a  role  in  sterility. 
About  85  per  cent  of  white  men  and  women  have  the  Rh  factor  in  their 
blood  and  are  therefore  called  Rh  positive;  15  per  cent  lack  it  and  are  Rh 
negative.  A  difference  in  the  Rh  component  in  the  blood,  when  the  hus- 
band shows  the  Rh  factor  and  the  wife  lacks  it,  may  result  in  fertility  dis- 
turbances. Usually,  the  first  pregnancy  in  a  mating  of  this  kind  may  go 
through  without  any  difficulty,  but  subsequent  conception  may  terminate 
in  a  miscarriage.  Statistical  studies  show  that  the  differences  in  Rh  factors 
affect  about  one  in  six  hundred  pregnancies. 

The  belief  that  emotional  disturbances,  such  as  fears,  immaturity, 
guilt  feelings,  and  lack  of  desire  to  be  a  parent,  may  play  an  important 
part  in  the  failure  of  the  married  couple  to  have  children  is  increasingly 
accepted  today.  Psychiatric  literature  presents  case  histories  of  women 
believed  to  be  incurably  sterile  who  have  become  pregnant  after  psychi- 
atric treatment.  Since  the  entire  process  of  reproduction  is  controlled  by 
a  delicate  balance  of  hormones  in  the  body,  emotional  conflicts  can  easily 
upset  the  balance.  For  example,  fears  may  lead  to  involuntary  contrac- 
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tions  or  spasms  of  the  genital  muscles,  which  could  prevent  conception. 
Our  discussion  of  the  causes  of  sterility  has  been  relatively  full  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  their  complex  nature.  It  must  be 
recognized  that,  since  the  causes  are  many,  complex,  often  obscure,  and 
poorly  understood  by  modern  medical  science,  the  best  medical  help  must 
be  sought.  Success  in  curing  sterility  will  depend  upon  skill  in  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  poor  diagnosis  in  sterility  work 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  understanding  the  factors  that  operate  to  in- 
fluence it.  Treatment  of  the  wrong  cause  rarely  helps. 

DIAGNOSIS   AND   TREATMENT 

If,  after  six  months  of  normal  marital  exposure,  a  wife  is  not  pregnant,  a 
married  couple  should  seek  medical  advice.  It  is  important  to  realize  at 
the  outset  that  there  is  no  household  remedy,  no  secret  procedure,  no 
miraculous  operation,  no  medical  panacea  for  the  relief  of  sterility.  For 
treatment  to  be  effective,  competent  medical  advice  should  be  obtained  as 
early  as  possible.  A  mere  survey  of  the  numerous  and  sometimes  obscure 
causes  of  sterility  should  impress  anyone  with  the  importance  of  securing 
the  best  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  causes  of  sterility.  Only  when  causa- 
tive factors  have  been  accurately  diagnosed  and  evaluated  may  intelligent 
treatment  be  undertaken. 

Once  a  couple  have  decided  that  they  want  to  undergo  tests  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  sterility,  it  is  well  for  them  to  realize  that  frank- 
ness, complete  cooperation  with  the  physician,  and  much  patience  are 
necessary.  If  they  consult  their  family  physician  first,  he  will  probably  re- 
fer them  to  a  fertility  clinic  or  to  a  physician  who  specializes  in  this  field. 
A  list  of  fertility  services  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 

Range  of  treatment.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  consider  treatment 
fully,  but  only  to  suggest  the  range  of  treatment.  No  book  can  replace  a 
physician's  abilities  in  diagnosis  and  treatment.  But  the  more  informed 
the  patient  is,  the  better  he  or  she  will  be  able  to  cooperate  fully  and 
intelligently  with  the  physician.  An  informed  person  will  also  be  more 
likely  to  seek  skilled  help  and  will  be  less  likely  to  be  misled  by  quackery. 

Some  cases  of  sterility  yield  easily  to  treatment.  Others  are  very  stub- 
born. Most  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  stubborn.  Some  may  require 
only  brief  periods  of  treatment,  especially  if  the  cause  is  simple.  More  fre- 
quently, treatment  requires  a  great  deal  of  time. 

The  methods  of  treatment  may  vary  from  surgery  or  glandular  stimu- 
lation by  administering  hormone  pills  or  injections,  through  change  of  diet, 
to  simple  rules  of  hygiene  or  instruction  on  coital  technique.  If  mucus 
plugs  form  at  the  uterine  opening,  the  condition  may  be  treated  with  rela- 
tive ease  medically.  Frequently,  steps  have  to  be  taken  to  increase  the 
number  of  sperms  in  the  semen  of  the  husband.  Surgery  or  other  tech- 
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niques  may  be  needed  to  open  the  Fallopian  tubes  or  to  correct  a  mis- 
placed or  misshapen  uterus. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  in  advance  whether  a 
woman  produces  normal  eggs.  With  men,  samples  of  the  semen  can  be 
placed  under  a  microscope  and  tested  for  the  number,  motility,  viability, 
and  morphology  (shape)  of  sperms. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  test  the  tubes  of  women  for  "patency,"  that 
is,  to  see  whether  they  are  open  or  obstructed.  A  gas,  usually  carbon 
dioxide  or  oxygen,  may  be  injected  under  pressure  into  the  uterus.  If  the 
tubes  are  open,  the  gas  will  bubble  out  at  the  ovarian  ends  of  the  tubes. 
The  physician  will  be  able  to  hear  the  bubbling  by  listening  on  the  abdomen. 
Also,  the  pressure  of  the  gas  will  fall  on  his  indicator.  If  the  tubes  are 
blocked,  the  pressure  indicator  will  show  a  rise.  If  the  physician  finds  re- 
sistance when  testing  the  tubes  in  this  manner,  he  may  increase  the  pres- 
sure in  an  effort  to  free  the  tubes.  Instead  of  gas,  an  opaque  liquid  may 
be  injected  into  the  uterus  and  tubes.  The  physician  can  then  examine 
the  condition  of  the  tubes  under  a  fiuoroscope  or  he  can  take  an  X-ray 
picture. 

Nicking  a  tough  hymen  or  treating  vaginismus  (a  nervous  spasm  that 
makes  all  the  female  parts  contract  as  the  man  is  about  to  enter)  is  neces- 
sary in  a  few  cases. 

In  some  cases,  it  has  been  found  helpful  to  adjust  the  coital  tech- 
nique. If  before  intercourse  the  woman  will  place  a  pillow  under  her  but- 
tocks so  as  to  raise  them  and  change  the  angle  of  penetration,  a  pool  of 
semen  will  be  formed  at  the  deep  end  of  the  vagina,  and  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  may  be  bathed  in  it.  After  ejaculation,  the  woman  closes  her  thighs 
and  remains  fiat  on  her  back  for  about  an  hour.  Sperms  may  thus  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  swim  into  the  uterus  and  up  the  tubes.  Dr.  Dickinson 
and  other  physicians  have  recommended  this  technique  as  helpful  in  some 
cases. 

Some  women  who  have  difficulty  in  conceiving  also  find  it  advisable 
to  concentrate  the  frequency  of  intercourse  around  the  midperiod  of  the 
menstrual  cycle.  Ovulation  probably  occurs  about  fifteen  days  before 
the  next  menstrual  flow,  and  intercourse  should  therefore  take  place 
around  that  time  of  the  cycle.  This  method  will  be  most  useful  for  women 
with  a  regular  menstrual  cycle.  As  the  number  of  sperms  in  each  ejaculation 
will  be  very  much  reduced  if  intercourse  takes  place  too  frequently,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  concentrate  sexual  relations  on  the  probable  day  of  ovula- 
tion and  the  few  days  preceding  and  following  it.  On  the  day  of  ovula- 
tion it  may  be  helpful  to  have  coitus  twice. 

Finally,  the  doctor  may  undertake  surgery  or  glandular  therapy,  but 
only  after  careful  tests  have  been  made  to  determine  whether  these  are 
called  for.  Thyroid  may  be  administered,  or  a  gland  extract  may  be  ad- 
ministered to  either  the  male  or  female  or  both.  A  diet  high  in  vitamins 
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may  be  tried.  In  some  instances,  psychological  counseling  or  psychotherapy 
will  be  recommended.  But  any  treatment  that  is  undertaken  should  be 
prescribed  and  supervised  by  a  competent  physician  and  by  him  alone. 
Quack  medicines  and  quack  procedures  certainly  can  do  no  good;  they 
may  cost  a  great  deal  in  the  long  run,  and  may  even  do  some  harm. 

Success  of  treatment.  What  are  the  possible  chances  of  success? 
A  woman  may  ask,  "After  I  have  taken  all  sorts  of  tests,  after  I  have 
faithfully  followed  the  doctor's  advice  and  prescriptions,  what  are  my 
chances  of  becoming  pregnant?"  The  chances  of  success  depend,  of  course, 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  causes.  As  we  have  said,  some  are  relatively 
easily  removed.  Others  are  extraordinarily  stubborn.  Ordinarily,  the  likeli- 
hood of  cure  is  greater  if  there  are  only  a  few  causes  restricted  to  one  sexual 
partner.  Infertile  combinations  are  usually  obstinate  in  yielding  to  treat- 
ment, and  the  chance  of  cure  is  reduced.  All  told,  from  30  to  35  per  cent 
of  cases  may  expect  cure,  if  the  patient  receives  the  best  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  If  the  grossly  incurable  cases  are  eliminated,  good  persistent 
treatment  may  cure  half  the  cases.  A  couple  must  face  the  fact  at  the  very 
outset  that  diagnosis  and  treatment  are  apt  to  be  a  long-drawn-out  and 
expensive  process  and  that  even  then  not  all  can  hope  for  relief. 

Some  good  general  rules.  It  may  be  helpful  to  summarize  here  in 
condensed  form  certain  general  principles,  already  mentioned,  that  a  couple 
in  need  of  medical  help  might  well  bear  in  mind. 

1.  Seek  treatment  early .  If  marital  relations  have  been  normal  for  six 
months  and  no  pregnancy  has  resulted,  consult  your  physician.  It  is  better 
to  consult  him  early  rather  than  to  wait  three  to  five  years.  With  postpone- 
ment, some  of  the  causes  may  entrench  themselves.  When  early  treatment 
is  sought,  the  youth  of  the  patient  is  usually  a  favorable  factor.  Medical 
specialists  hold  that  age  is  not  an  important  handicap  in  relieving  sterility 
until  after  the  age  of  38  in  women  and  somewhat  later  in  men. 

2.  Remember  that  the  man,  too,  should  be  examined.  It  is  hardly 
short  of  malpractice  to  perform  an  operation  on  the  woman  to  relieve 
blockage  of  the  tubes  or  to  straighten  out  the  neck  of  the  uterus  before  the 
physician  makes  certain  that  the  man's  sperms  are  normal. 

3.  Get  the  best  diagnosis  and  treatment  possible! 

4.  Be  patient!  Do  not  expect  the  causes  of  sterility  to  be  immediately 
relieved.  In  some  cases,  there  may  be  quick  relief;  in  others  it  may  take 
years  before  there  are  any  results. 

If  treatment  is  unsuccessful  the  situation  is  not  hopeless. 

OTHER   SOLUTIONS 

If  science  cannot  relieve  their  sterility,  women  especially  are  apt  to  be- 
come nervous,  upset,  or  even  obsessed  with  their  own  inadequacy.  They 
may  become  morose,  embittered,  or  jealous  of  relatives  and  friends  with 
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children.  They  worry  excessively  at  a  time  when  a  calm  attitude  might  place 
them  in  a  state  receptive  to  fertility.  Instead  of  worrying,  they  should  try 
to  profit  by  some  of  the  simple  rules  of  mental  hygiene,  keep  themselves 
in  good  physical  condition,  and  cultivate  a  serene  attitude  toward  life. 

Sublimation  and  social  usefulness.  Childless  women  may  culti- 
vate serenity  by  a  sublimation  of  their  maternal  impulses.  There  are  many 
children  in  this  world  who  need  mothering.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  be- 
yond the  immediate  neighborhood  to  find  them.  There  is  much  good  hos- 
pital and  charitable  work  to  be  done  to  aid  children. 

It  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  make  a  world,  and  different  women 
have  different  functions.  Most  of  them  find  their  service  to  society  in  car- 
ing for  their  husbands  and  their  children;  others  follow  a  career,  and  con- 
tribute either  to  the  advance  of  science  and  art  or  to  industrial  and  commer- 
cial productivity.  If  they  make  themselves  socially  useful,  childless  women 
ought  not  to  feel  that  their  lives  are  empty.  If  any  pronounced  mental 
maladjustment  results  from  involuntary  childlessness,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  consult  a  psychiatrist  or  attend  one  of  the  mental-hygiene  clinics  that 
can  be  found  in  almost  any  part  of  the  country. 

Also,  the  avenue  of  adoption  is  open.  Adoption  is  discussed  in  detail 
in  the  next  chapter. 

Artificial  impregnation.  The  subject  of  artificial  impregnation 
has  received  some  attention  in  the  press  and  in  periodicals  as  one  way  of 
treating  sterility.  The  newspapers  have  referred  to  it  as  "test-tube  babies" 
or  "substitute  fathers."  Artificial  impregnation,  or  artificial  insemination, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  impregnation  of  the  female  by  syringing  into 
the  vaginal  tract  or  into  the  uterus  healthy  male  sperms,  either  of  the  hus- 
band or  of  a  donor.  While  artificial  impregnation  is  being  used  more  and 
more  widely,  it  is  useful  mainly  in  the  instance  of  the  biological  failure  of 
the  man.  It  is  much  less  liable  to  work  if  the  woman  manifests  factors  con- 
tributing to  sterility. 

If  a  donor  is  used,  certain  legal  and  social  difficulties  immediately 
become  apparent.  Will  the  child  be  legitimate?  Until  there  have  been  more 
definite  court  decisions,  the  matter  is  uncertain.  Formal  adoption  would 
assure  legitimacy,  but  it  would  publicize  what  the  couple  prefer  to  keep 
private.  The  name  of  the  recipient  should  be  kept  secret  from  the  donor,  so 
that  he  cannot  make  claims  on  the  child  later  on.  Nor  should  the  recipient 
know  the  identity  of  the  donor.  It  is  imperative  that  identities  be  withheld. 

The  donor  should  preferably  be  of  the  same  physical  type  as  the  hus- 
band for  whom  he  substitutes.  Certainly  he  should  possess  good  health 
and  good  genetic  constitution.  When  artificial  insemination  has  been 
successful,  it  is  generally  recommended  that  prenatal  care  be  given  the 
pregnant  woman  by  another  physician,  who,  not  knowing  the  circum- 
stances, will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  insert  the  name  of  the  husband  as 
father  on  the  birth  certificate. 
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The  physician  undertaking  the  artificial  impregnation  will  usually 
insist  that  certain  legal  papers  be  signed  by  both  the  woman  and  her  hus- 
band, declaring,  among  other  things,  that  their  approval  is  given  to  the 
artificial  insemination.  The  papers  must  also  authorize  the  physician  to 
select  a  donor. 

Success  with  artificial  impregnation  is  not  certain.  Ordinarily,  from 
three  to  ten  trials  are  necessary  to  impregnate  a  woman,  and  these  must 
be  made  on  the  right  days,  that  is,  in  the  middle  of  the  menstrual  cycle. 
The  fact  that  several  attempts  are  required  discourages  some  women.  The 
technique  is  a  careful  but  simple  one.  It  does,  however,  call  for  the  skill  of 
a  gynecologist. 

PREVENTION   OF    STERILITY 

There  are  a  number  of  measures  that  families  and  communities  can  take 
to  prevent  sterility  and  lessen  the  problem  of  involuntary  childlessness. 
Basic  is  a  sound  sex-education  program.  Stone  and  Himes  report  a  recent 
study  of  three  hundred  successful  results  in  cases  of  infertile  couples  in 
which  about  one-third  of  the  "cures"  could  be  ascribed  to  psychothera- 
peutic measures  rather  than  to  any  organic  treatment  of  the  condition.3  If  all 
the  fears,  anxieties,  and  guilt  feelings,  which  were  undoubtedly  involved 
in  these  cases,  had  been  prevented  by  sound  sex  education,  the  problem 
might  not  have  existed.  Another  preventive  measure  is  a  sound  program 
for  the  control  of  venereal  diseases.  Other  suggestions  for  a  prevention 
program  include  (1)  early  marriage;  (2)  early  childbearing;  (3)  preven- 
tion of  induced  abortions;  (4)  premarital  examinations  and  counseling;  (5) 
adequate  medical  research  and  training;  and  (6)  early  and  competent 
medical  attention. 
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CHAPTER    TWENTY-TWO 

SHALL  WE  ADOPT  A  CHILD? 


The  custom  of  adopting  children  is  potentially  a  rich  source  for  happi- 
ness. For  a  number  of  reasons,  thousands  of  couples  wish  to  adopt  a 
child.  And,  although  there  are  not  enough  babies  to  go  around,  there  are 
many  in  need  of  loving  and  understanding  parents.  When,  through  the 
proper  channels,  we  match  needy  children  with  couples  who  wish  to  be- 
come parents  by  adoption,  we  have  done  a  great  service  to  the  family  and 
to  society. 

The  tragic  aspect  of  this  custom  is  seen  when  the  proper  procedures 
are  not  followed.  Uninformed  couples,  stirred  by  hearsay  and  sensational 
accounts,  have  become  victims  of  the  black  market  in  babies.  As  a  result, 
many  willing  and  hopeful  couples  have  found  themselves  the  adoptive 
parents  of  abnormal,  and  even  diseased,  children  who  are  not  capable  of 
enjoying  the  benefits  that  could  be  theirs.  Also,  in  many  cases,  healthy 
babies  have  been  placed  in  homes  unsuited  to  their  particular  needs. 

It  is  most  important  that  those  who  want  to  adopt  a  child  inform  them- 
selves on  the  relevant  facts  and  issues.  The  step  is  too  momentous  to  be 
taken  lightly,  with  partial  knowledge,  with  a  poor  comprehension  of 
motives,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  the  selection  standards. 

When  a  couple  discuss  the  possibilities  of  adopting  a  baby,  they  should 
consider  many  things  before  making  the  final  decision.  First  of  all,  they 
should  be  sure  that  it  is  unwise  or  impossible  to  have  children  of  their 
own.  If  their  problem  is  infertility,  they  should  carefully  consider  all  the 
facts  presented  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Sometimes  the  statement  is  heard,  uttered  half-jokingly  and  half- 
seriously,  "If  you  want  a  natural  child  of  your  own,  adopt  one."  There  is  a 
lot  of  truth  in  this  statement.  Ruth  Carson  tells  us  that  "it  is  a  common 
thing  for  a  couple's  own  children  to  come  after  an  adoption  has  been  com- 
pleted." x  She  goes  on  to  say  that  this  very  fact  makes  placement  agencies 


1  Ruth  Carson,  So  You  Want  to  Adopt  a  Baby  (Pamphlet  No.  173;  New  York: 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  1951).  This  pamphlet  can  be  obtained  for  twenty-five  cents 
from  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets,  22  East  38th  Street,  New  York  16,  New  York. 
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wonder  and  worry.  Why  didn't  the  couple  have  children  before?  Expe- 
rienced workers  in  this  field  know  that  fear  and  tension  can  prevent 
conception  as  effectively  as  physical  factors.  Fear  of  parenthood,  deep  re- 
sentment against  children,  or  other  negative  feelings  may  block  parent- 
hood. Adopting  a  child  is  not  the  proper  way  to  overcome  these  feelings; 
too  many  risks  are  involved.  If  the  adoption  doesn't  relax  the  fears  and 
lessen  the  tensions,  the  child  may  suffer  from  them. 

Since  recognition  of  these  fears  is  often  all  that  is  needed  to  dispel 
them,  it  is  better  to  try  to  solve  the  problem  with  a  good  counselor  than 
to  resort  to  adoption.  Ruth  Carson  reports  on  the  work  of  Dr.  Abraham 
Stone  at  the  Margaret  Sanger  Research  Bureau.  Groups  of  six  or  eight  in- 
fertile couples  met  for  discussions  and  lectures  with  doctors  about  fer- 
tility and  the  psychological  factors  involved.  About  a  third  of  two  hun- 
dred women  contacted  after  the  group  meetings  had  become  pregnant 
without  further  treatment. 

Another  point  to  consider  before  going  to  an  adoption  agency  is 
whether  or  not  you  can  gracefully  accept  disappointment.  Even  though  you 
may  qualify  for  a  child,  there  may  not  be  a  child  available  for  you. 

REASONS    FOR   ADOPTING   CHILDREN 

The  motives  for  adoption  vary,  and  they  should  be  clearly  understood  by 
an  adopting  couple.  Some  parents  want  to  make  their  home  lives  more 
complete.  Perhaps  they  have  lost  by  death  an  only  child.  They  may  look 
for  a  child  that  resembles  it  in  personality  and  they  may  be  disappointed. 
Or,  if  they  find  one,  they  may  make  unfortunate  comparisons  between  the 
two.  Other  parents  want  companionship  for  a  child  or  children  already  in 
the  family.  Still  others  are  unwise  enough  to  look  upon  adoption  as  a 
panacea  for  holding  a  mate  of  wandering  impulses.  Some  couples  want  a 
child  to  mold  after  their  own  "distinguished  image." 

Many  women  with  strong  maternal  impulses  want  to  adopt  children 
because  ill-health,  not  necessarily  sterility,  has  made  it  difficult  or  danger- 
ous for  them  to  have  children  of  their  own.  One  woman,  for  example, 
wanted  a  child  so  much  that  she  was  willing  to  undergo  all  sorts  of  hard- 
ships during  pregnancy  to  achieve  her  aim.  But  one  pregnancy  resulted  in 
a  miscarriage,  another  in  convulsions  in  which  the  baby  died,  and  the 
third  in  still  another  miscarriage  when  the  mother  almost  lost  her  life. 
Since  the  doctor  advised  against  further  pregnancies  because  of  the  danger 
to  the  mother's  life,  and  the  mother  felt  she  had  to  have  a  child,  adoption 
was  her  way  out,  and  a  happy  way  out  it  was  for  her.  Some  neurotic 
symptoms  that  had  appeared  after  her  last  miscarriage  gave  way  to  joy 
and  a  new  desire  to  live,  because  her  maternal  urge  was  satisfied  by  the 
adopted  child. 

Women  sometimes  develop  other  conditions  that  may  make  child- 
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bearing  inadvisable,  such  as  a  severe  illness  after  marriage.  The  wife  may 
develop  tuberculosis,  an  uncompensated  heart  disorder,  or  some  other  im- 
pairment that  would  lead  her  physician  to  advise  against  pregnancy.  In 
such  cases,  adoption  may  be  the  way  out  if  there  is  a  strong  urge  for  children 
and  if  child  care  would  not  seriously  aggravate  any  illness  the  mother  may 
still  have.  Adoption  may  be  a  reasonable  desire,  especially  if  the  disease 
is  not  infectious. 

There  may  also  be  a  strong  eugenic  motive  for  adoption.  Some  couples 
may  feel  that  they  should  not  have  children  of  their  own  because  of  some 
hereditary  taint  in  the  family.  Close  relatives  may  have  several  feeble- 
minded children.  In  such  cases,  the  couple  may  prefer  to  take  a  chance 
on  adopted  children  rather  than  have  children  of  their  own. 

QUALITIES   REQUIRED   IN    ADOPTIVE    PARENTS 

Whatever  the  motives  for  adoption,  parents  should  explore  them  objec- 
tively in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  desire  is  real  and  that  they  are  fitted 
for  parenthood.  They  should  not  have  ulterior  or  questionable  motives. 
It  is  particularly  important  that  a  child  should  not  be  adopted  in  an  at- 
tempt to  hold  together  a  home  about  to  break  up. 

Every  child  needs  two  parents  working  in  harmony  for  his  good.  If  the  couple 
is  unable  to  react  to  each  other  on  an  adult  level  of  sportsmanship  and  loyalty, 
they  will  be  unable  to  act  together  in  the  crises  that  demand  a  united  front  of 
authority  or  of  unselfish  devotion.  Parenthood  is  no  more  a  panacea  for  a  dis- 
appointing marriage  than  marriage  is  a  cure  for  a  personality  at  war  with 
itself.  .  .  .2 

A  desire  to  smother  a  child  with  affection  is  not  enough.  There  must 
be  real  understanding  of,  and  a  desire  to  promote  its  developmental  needs, 
physical  and  mental.  Parents  should  be  able  to  provide  a  healthy,  harmoni- 
ous home  atmosphere  and  emotional  security.  A  home,  for  example,  in 
which  there  is  much  discord  or  pronounced  jealousy,  is  not  a  suitable  place 
for  a  child,  whether  it  be  natural  or  adopted. 

Lee  and  Evelyn  Brooks  have  raised  a  series  of  questions  that  adop- 
tive parents  ought  to  ask  themselves. 

Adoption  should  be  seriously  considered  only  after  certain  searching  questions 
are  answered.  Will  my  motives  stand  the  test?  Is  adoption  something  more  than 
a  passing  whim?  Am  I  capable  of  warm,  steady  affection?  Do  I  really  like  chil- 
dren? Can  I  grow  with  a  child,  be  flexible  enough  to  meet  his  needs  as  he  grows 
beyond  babyhood?  Have  I  the  poise  and  control  that  will  keep  me  from  pro- 
jecting myself  and  my  ambitions  upon  a  child?  Am  I  content  with  my  mate  and 
with  other  family  members  who  must  live  under  my  roof?  Do  I  realize  that 

2  Lee  M.  Brooks  and  Evelyn  C.  Brooks,  Adventuring  in  Adoption  (Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1939),  p.  31. 
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children  were  never  meant  to  be  mere  emotional  outlets  for  adults  and  that  a 
child  should  not  be  adopted  as  a  means  of  resetting  a  badly  fractured  home 
life?  Am  I  in  the  habit  of  seeing  my  undertakings  through?  Perhaps  few  people 
can  answer  an  unqualified  "Yes"  to  all  these  questions.  True  it  is  that  not  all 
own  parents  can  measure  up  to  such  self-examination,  but  adoptive  parents  in 
general  have  a  harder  task  than  own  parents  since  they  must  face  all  the  common 
problems  of  parenthood  and  certain  specific  problems  growing  out  of  adoption. 
It  would  seem  that  an  added  measure  of  such  qualities  as  steadiness,  courage, 
alertness,  and  flexibility  is  needed  by  the  adoptive  parent.3 

PROCEDURE    OF    ADOPTION 

Finding  the  baby.  There  is  always  the  temptation  to  avoid  stand- 
ing in  line  for  something  a  person  wants  very  much.  In  the  case  of  finding 
a  baby,  standing  in  line  is  exactly  what  a  person  has  to  do  if  he  wishes 
to  avoid  the  risks  involved  in  cutting  the  adoption  process  short.  The  safest 
way  to  find  a  child  is  to  go  to  a  reliable  adoption  agency.  The  reliable  agen- 
cies will  be  licensed  or  approved  by  a  state  board  or  committee.  This  ap- 
proval assures  a  person  that  the  workers  are  skilled  and  that  the  methods 
used  are  sound.  However,  even  among  the  approved  agencies,  there  are 
some  that  will  be  able  to  serve  you  better  than  others.  The  factors  that 
distinguish  one  good  agency  from  another  include  such  things  as  religious 
orientation,  private  or  public  support,  fees  charged,  and  areas  served. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  for  a  Protestant  couple  to  seek  a  child  at  a 
Catholic-supported  agency.  The  Catholic  Church  does  not  allow  children 
born  of  people  in  the  Catholic  faith  to  be  placed  in  non-Catholic  homes. 
In  some  states  this  has  been  incorporated  into  the  state  laws.  Some  Protes- 
tant agencies  are  just  as  strict.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  nonsectarian 
agencies  that  serve  all  faiths.  Your  religious  beliefs  and  backgrounds  should 
help  you  decide  where  to  apply.  When  a  couple  are  of  mixed  religions,  the 
problem  of  finding  a  suitable  agency  may  be  difficult,  especially  where  the 
policy  of  religion-dominated  placement  has  been  enacted  into  law.  Public 
agencies  are  less  likely  to  be  hampered  by  religious  complications  than 
private  ones. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  our  opinion  that  private  agencies  will  have 
more  skilled  workers  than  public  ones.  The  reason  for  this  is  partly  a 
matter  of  salary.  Legislators  are  often  more  willing  to  appropriate  money 
for  road  supervisors  than  for  supervisors  of  children.  Hence  the  private 
agencies  can  attract  the  best  workers  in  a  field  in  which  there  is  constantly 
a  shortage  of  trained  personnel.  It  is  also  true  that  public  agencies  some- 
times fall  under  the  domination  of  political  patronage.  Good  workers  shy 
away  from  such  situations.  However,  there  are  many  excellent  public  agen- 
cies. Each  situation  should  be  judged  individually.  And  in  some  areas 
there  may  be  no  choice. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  25-26. 
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In  regard  to  fees,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  size  of  the  fee  will  stand  in 
the  way  of  any  couple  using  a  desired  agency.  Fees,  when  they  are  charged, 
are  usually  looked  upon  as  a  method  to  combat  the  something-for-nothing 
attitude  that  sometimes  develops  with  free  services.  The  amount  expected 
in  fees  is  usually  determined  according  to  the  couple's  income.  If  the  in- 
come is  high,  the  fee  can  be  expected  to  be  sizeable.  In  some  instances, 
contributions  take  the  place  of  fees.  Contributions  may  be  made  through 
your  community  chest  or  directly  to  the  agency  that  served  you.  However 
the  agency  handles  this  matter,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  social  agencies 
need  financial  support;  support  can  come  only  from  taxes  or  private  con- 
tributions. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  places  to  inquire  about  the  agencies  avail- 
able is  your  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Another  convenient  place 
is  your  local  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  In  some  cities,  libraries  will  have 
books  listing  the  available  agencies  with  their  source  of  support,  the  rules 
governing  their  placement,  their  location,  and  the  executive  director.  Also, 
there  may  be  some  doctors  who  will  be  able  to  direct  you  to  a  reliable 
agency. 

How  about  finding  a  baby  some  other  way,  such  as  through  a  doctor 
or  a  good  friend?  Babies  can  be  found  this  way,  but,  as  we  said  before,  the 
dangers  of  misfortune  increase.  Many  doctors  have  learned  through  sad 
experience  that  it  is  better  not  to  be  a  party  to  an  adoption.  Still  there 
are  always  exceptions.  There  are  places  in  the  United  States  where  the 
standards  of  social  agencies  are  below  professional  standards.  The  risks 
of  adoption  are  not  much  mitigated  by  the  work  of  these  agencies.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  responsibility  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the  couple. 
They  may  want  to  obtain  advice  from  a  trained  person  about  how  to  have 
a  child's  capacities  measured.  This  can  be  done  during  the  trial  period  we 
will  discuss  later.  They  can  also  consult  child-guidance  clinics  if  the  adopted 
child  develops  behavior  problems.  If  adoption  must  be  done  on  a  personal 
basis,  it  can  be  intelligently  undertaken.  But  we  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  it  is  safer  to  use  a  reliable  placement  agency  when  possible. 

Making  the  choice.  Since  the  demand  for  children  to  be  adopted 
far  exceeds  the  supply,  it  is  probably  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  child 
chooses  his  parents  rather  than  that  the  parents  choose  the  child.  Of  course, 
the  child  itself  doesn't  make  the  choice,  but  it  is  represented  by  a  trained 
worker  who  is  experienced  in  matching  parents  and  children.  This  worker 
will  consider  many  different  factors.  First  she  will  consider  the  qualities 
desired  in  adoptive  parents,  already  mentioned.  Also,  you  will  be  expected 
to  have  a  steady  income  and  know  how  to  manage.  You  don't  have  to  be 
wealthy  to  receive  top  ranking  as  adoptive  parents. 

Your  age  will  also  be  considered.  Chances  of  receiving  a  child  after 
the  wife  reaches  the  age  of  forty  are  few.  Naturally,  there  are  exceptions. 
Age  of  the  child  is  something  else  to  consider.  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
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desire  to  raise  children  from  infancy.  Insistence  on  this  point  may  eliminate 
your  chances  of  getting  a  child,  because  there  are  more  older  children 
available  for  adoption.  The  real  shortage  is  among  the  babies.  If  you  have 
to  change  your  mind,  remember  that  there  are  compensations  in  adopting 
older  children.  First,  they  are  capable  of  returning  love  and  affection 
sooner.  Second,  you  can  be  somewhat  more  certain  of  a  child's  inherited 
capacities — although  much  can  be  known  after  the  first  three  months  of  life. 
Third,  although  you  miss  the  pleasures  of  babyhood,  you  also  miss  the 
drudgery,  such  as  changing  diapers  and  feeding  the  infant  at  all  hours  of 
the  night.  This  is  no  simple  task,  especially  if  you  have  reached  middle  age. 

Besides  age,  health  is  important.  Whether  or  not  any  particular  health 
condition  would  prevent  you  from  being  considered  as  parents  depends 
upon  the  situation.  Ruth  Carson  tells  of  a  woman  with  diabetes  who  was 
given  a  little  diabetic  girl  because  she  would  be  especially  qualified  to  un- 
derstand the  child  and  to  give  her  a  happy  home.4  Another  instance  re- 
ported was  a  woman  with  heart  trouble  who  was  given  a  child  because  the 
doctor  said  that  the  woman  had  a  normal  life  expectancy  if  she  cared  for 
herself.  We  stress  the  fact  that  health  conditions  are  relative  and  are  judged 
according  to  each  situation  because  it  is  for  health  reasons  that  some 
people  desire  to  adopt  children. 

It  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  good  child-placement  service 
seldom  makes  judgments  on  the  basis  of  set  rules.  Its  philosophy  of  judg- 
ing is  different  from  that  of  a  court  of  law.  There  is  no  set  way  for  making 
a  decision,  and  all  relevant  circumstances  are  sought  and  considered.  Some- 
times, reasons  for  decisions  can  only  be  seen  by  the  trained  placement 
worker,  and  although  she  may  try  to  explain  them  to  the  lay  person,  the 
decision  may  sometimes  seem  unfair. 

A  single  person  sometimes  wonders  about  adopting  a  child.  More 
than  likely  she  will  not  have  much  success  in  finding  an  agency  that  will 
consider  her.  In  general,  it  is  felt  that  a  child  is  entitled  to  the  guidance  of 
both  a  mother  and  a  father.  Rarely  is  a  single  person  in  a  position  to  offer 
a  child  full  opportunity  for  guidance  and  growth.  This  is  especially  true 
when  the  adoptive  single  parent  is  busy  in  the  business  or  professional 
world. 

Race  and  religion  are  also  considered.  Sometimes  law  and  religious 
custom  will  limit  placements  according  to  your  race  and  religion.  However, 
it  is  also  considered  wise  to  match  some  racial  characteristics  because  glar- 
ing differences  cause  people  to  ask  questions.  This  may  unduly  keep  before 
the  family  the  fact  that  the  child  is  adopted. 

One  young  couple  felt  they  were  being  shrewd  when  they  applied  for 
a  baby  at  an  agency  located  in  the  heart  of  a  low-income  area  because 
they  knew  the  illegitimacy  rate  was  high.  "The  more  babies,  the  more 
chances  of  finding  one,"  they  reasoned.  There  was  only  one  serious  draw- 

4  Carson,  op.  cit. 
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back  to  their  plan.  This  couple  were  noted  for  their  blue  eyes  and  blond 
hair.  The  area  served  by  the  agency  was  predominantly  inhabited  by 
people  with  brown  eyes  and  dark  curly  hair.  Differences  in  racial  and 
cultural  backgrounds  were  obvious  in  this  situation,  and,  although  there 
are  no  fundamental  differences  in  terms  of  superiority,  blond  haired,  blue- 
eyed  parents  would  always  have  to  face  questions  about  why  their  children 
had  dark  hair  and  brown  eyes.  It  would  be  difficult,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  let  the  adoption  feelings  gradually  fade  into  perspective  with 
the  other  factors  of  family  living.  Agencies  are  not  necessarily  attempting 
to  perpetuate  racial  prejudices  when  they  consider  racial  and  cultural  dif- 
ferences in  placing  children.  They  feel  that  the  welfare  of  the  children  and 
parents  come  first  and  that  conditions  that  make  adoption  easy  and  pleas- 
ant are  the  most  desirable. 

A  real  problem,  which  both  parents  and  agencies  have  in  making 
choices,  is  in  matching  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  child  with  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  parents.  We  know  people  differ  in  their  evaluation  of 
mental  capacity.  Some  families  could  not  be  happy  with  anything  but  an 
intellectually  superior  child;  others  would  be  content  with  one  of  average 
capacity.  The  main  reason  for  the  problem  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
measure  intellectual  capacity  at  an  early  age.  Although  every  effort  possi- 
ble is  usually  made  by  reliable  agencies,  unfortunate  placements  can  be 
made.  We  all  probably  know  or  have  heard  of  cases  in  which  intellectually 
oriented  people,  such  as  professors,  doctors,  or  lawyers,  have  adopted  a 
baby  only  to  discover  later  that  it  was  a  moron.  Adoptive  parents  must 
realize  that  this  is  a  risk  they  take,  especially  with  very  young  children.  The 
older  the  child  is  at  the  time  of  adoption,  the  less  the  risk. 

Exceptionally  intellectual  couples  are  not  always  given  the  highest 
rating.  Couples  with  modest  intellects  and  expectations  will  be  better  par- 
ents for  many  children.  The  fact  that  a  couple  have  a  limited  education  does 
disqualify  them  as  adoptive  parents  of  intellectually  superior  children.  As  in 
the  matter  of  health,  the  matching  of  child  and  parents  depends  upon  each 
individual  situation.  We  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  matching  of  intel- 
lect and  ambitions  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  successful  family.  There  are 
many  other  factors,  such  as  love,  acceptance,  and  understanding,  that  will 
ultimately  determine  its  success.  Intellect  in  this  type  of  situation,  as  in 
any  other,  only  limits  possibilities — it  does  not  determine  the  future. 

After  all  the  facts  have  been  considered,  the  agency  will  decide 
whether  the  couple  qualify  as  suitable  parents  for  any  of  the  children  avail- 
able. The  couple  can  say  they  want  a  girl  or  a  boy,  a  blond  or  brunette,  a 
child  that  is  likely  to  be  tall  as  judged  by  its  parents,  and  so  forth.  The 
agency  will  consider  all  these  desires  and  do  its  best.  Sometimes,  the  answer 
may  be  months  in  coming;  sometimes,  it  may  be  disappointing. 

The  trial  period.  The  process  of  adopting  a  child  is  not  over  after 
the  couple  and  child  have  been  brought  together.  There  is  usually  a  waiting 
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period  of  about  a  year  before  the  adoption  is  legally  recognized.  Until  that 
time,  a  child  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  adoptive  home  for  several  rea- 
sons— not  the  least  being  the  couple's  desire  to  return  the  child.  In  a  few 
instances,  the  real  parents  may  want  the  child.  They  usually  have  the  law 
on  their  side.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  agency  may  decide  the  home  is 
not  suitable  for  that  particular  child.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  home 
wouldn't  be  suitable  for  another  child.  By  and  large,  however,  the  trial 
period  serves  the  purpose  of  creating  a  genuine  family,  which  is  to  be 
legally  recognized  as  soon  as  it  develops.  Naturally,  it  is  an  impatient 
period,  but  the  chances  of  something  going  wrong  are  slight  if  professional 
adoption  methods  have  been  followed.  Thus  the  period  should  be  viewed 
as  a  time  of  building  and  learning  so  that  the  final  legal  document  is  a  valid 
statement  of  fact — that  the  child  really  belongs  to  you. 

During  the  trial  period,  the  agency  worker  will  make  occasional  calls. 
She  is  also  available  between  visits.  Her  purpose  will  be  to  assist  the  ad- 
justment of  both  the  parents  and  the  child.  More  than  likely,  she  will  have 
known  the  child  before  you  chose  it.  She  will  know  details  of  its  past  that 
can  be  useful  to  you.  If  the  child  was  in  a  foster  home,  she  can  relate  to 
you  some  of  its  reactions,  its  likes  and  dislikes,  and  eventful  experiences. 
She  may  know  of  the  real  parents  and  their  capacities.  Thus  she  can  be  of 
help  in  a  number  of  ways. 

Legal  details.  Legal  details  of  adoption  are  important.  Just  how 
or  when  is  difficult  to  say.  It  might  be  in  relation  to  future  service  in  the 
armed  forces  or  it  might  be  in  relation  to  inheritance.  Sometimes,  we  find 
relatives  accepting  children  from  a  brother  or  sister  without  registering 
the  change  with  the  courts.  They  intend  to  do  so  but  never  get  around  to 
it.  Sometimes,  through  unfortunate  experiences,  these  relatives  discover 
that  the  court  never  recognizes  good  intentions. 

When  the  time  arrives  for  the  final  proceedings,  it  is  best  to  have  a 
lawyer  experienced  in  adoption  proceedings  draw  up  the  papers.  If  you 
don't  know  one,  the  county  or  city  legal  organization  or  the  adoption  agency 
will  recommend  several  from  whom  you  can  choose.  Besides  drawing  up 
the  papers,  the  lawyer  should  advise  you  of  your  rights  and  duties  under 
your  state  laws.  Don't  rely  on  hearsay;  what  you  learned  from  a  friend 
might  be  based  on  laws  in  another  state.  The  agency  will  probably  also 
assist  you  in  becoming  informed  about  your  legal  situation. 

Most  state  legislatures  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  granting  a  new 
birth  certificate  at  the  time  of  adoption.  It  contains  the  name  of  the  child 
and  his  new  parents.  The  past  is  locked  away  for  special  emergencies. 
The  new  certificate  can  be  used  to  obtain  a  passport,  to  prove  date  of 
birth,  to  prove  citizenship,  and  for  other  ordinary  purposes.  Each  time 
it  is  used,  it  recognizes  the  reality  of  the  situation,  namely,  that  the  child 
is  the  son  or  daughter  of  the  parents  who  serve  in  that  capacity. 
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THE   ADOPTED   CHILD 

Telling  the  child  of  its  adoption.  This  is  a  problem  that  adop- 
tive parents  should  face  courageously  despite  the  temptation  to  put  it  off 
lest  the  news  be  a  shock  to  the  child.  Even  before  the  child  can  compre- 
hend the  matter,  it  is  advisable  to  inform  him  that  he  has  been  "chosen." 
A  book  called  The  Chosen  Baby,  by  Valentina  P.  Wasson,5  may  be  read 
to  a  young  child,  and  the  remark  added,  "That  is  what  you  are  to  us,  our 
chosen  baby."  After  this  the  fact  of  adoption  should  be  referred  to  casually 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  choice  explained  simply, 
naturally,  sincerely.  Confidence  between  parents  and  children  can  be  more 
effectively  preserved  if  this  information  comes  from  the  parents  than  if  it 
comes  from  playmates  who  have  learned  about  it  indirectly. 

It  may  be  reassuring  to  adoptive  parents  to  know  that  the  ques- 
tion of  adoption  is  raised  by  many  children.  Many  people  can  remember 
the  time  when  they  thought  they  were  adopted.  Naturally,  the  question 
is  handled  differently  when  the  child  is  not  adopted,  but  the  problem  is 
not  unique  to  the  process  of  raising  adopted  children.  In  either  instance, 
parents  should  be  frank  and  honest  in  a  manner  that  will  increase  the 
security  of  the  children. 

As  the  child  grows  older,  adoptive  parents  should  be  prepared  to 
answer:  "Why  was  I  given  up?"  "Where  are  my  parents  now?"  "What  was 
my  mother  like?  My  father?"  If  the  couple  are  forearmed  with  the  answers 
and  give  them  honestly  and  sincerely,  confidence  and  emotional  security 
will  be  built  up.  These  are  perfectly  natural  questions  for  which  adoptive 
parents  should  be  prepared. 

How  do  children  respond  to  these  explanations?  More  than  likely, 
they  will  have  less  than  perfect  understanding  of  the  situation.  They  will 
use  the  facts  they  can  grasp  to  satisfy  their  own  needs.  They  may  distort 
the  facts  and  even  build  up  some  fantasy.  The  extent  and  nature  of  the 
distortions  will  depend  upon  the  age  and  feelings  of  the  child. 

In  some  respects,  teaching  about  adoption  is  similar  to  teaching  about 
sex,  because  the  feelings  of  the  parents  may  get  in  the  way  or  edit  what  is 
told  and  how  it  is  told.  Sometimes,  too  much  is  told  for  the  child  to 
understand,  and,  at  other  times,  a  parent  may  be  hesitant  to  tell  enough. 
All  this  can  usually  be  minimized  if  the  information  is  given  with  a  mini- 
mum of  tension  and  as  casually  as  possible.  If  a  child  feels  free  to  ask  for 
facts  as  they  become  meaningful  to  him,  the  process  will  probably  be 
simpler.  Watch  the  child  for  your  cues  and  promptings.  They  may  be  hard 
to  catch,  but  considerable  misunderstanding  and  difficulty  may  be  avoided 
if  a  parent  will  try  to  listen  with  a  third  ear. 


5  Valentina  P.  Wasson,  The  Chosen  Baby  (New  York:  Carrick  &  Evans,  1939). 
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Growth  and  emotional  security.  After  a  child  has  been  adopted 
into  a  happy,  stable  home  where  he  will  have  proper  care  and  emotional 
security  it  is  important  for  the  parents  to  allow  the  child  to  develop  ac- 
cording to  his  abilities  along  the  lines  best  for  him,  not  for  the  egoistic 
satisfaction  of  the  parents.  Why  try  to  make  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  out  of 
a  boy  not  capable  of  becoming  one  but  who  might  be  a  first-class  automo- 
bile mechanic?  It  is  the  child's  ambitions  that  are  most  important,  not  the 
parents'.  If  a  child  is  forced  into  a  mold  for  which  he  is  not  suited,  un- 
happiness  and  maladjustment  may  result.  Of  course,  these  principles  are 
applicable  to  all  parent-child  relationships.  Every  college  instructor  has 
met  with  hundreds  of  boys  who  are  being  pushed  through  college  by  the 
social  ambitions  and  egotism  of  parents  who  ought  to  realize  boys  and 
girls  would  be  happier  and  better  adjusted  if  they  were  not  unduly  pressed 
to  satisfy  the  unrealized  ambitions  of  parents. 

Even  when  parents  have  a  broad-minded  and  flexible  attitude  toward 
the  child,  there  will  be  times  when  disappointment  is  unavoidable.  He  will 
be  hard  to  manage  on  occasion.  He  might  lie  or  threaten  to  run  away 
from  home.  However,  the  important  thing  is  how  your  disappointment 
and  the  child's  misbehavior  are  handled.  He  is  just  growing  up,  and  like 
all  children  he  will  have  his  problems.  Try  to  settle  these  problems  as  any 
parent  would.  Talk  them  over  as  parents,  and,  when  feasible,  talk  them 
over  with  the  child.  Relax,  and  remember  that  your  child  is  probably 
no  better  or  worse  than  other  children.  Avoid  blaming  the  problem  on  so- 
called  inherited  qualities  from  the  real  parents.  When  you  are  upset  or 
angry,  be  careful  not  to  talk  about  the  fact  that  he  is  adopted.  To  tell  a 
child  you  are  sorry  that  you  adopted  him  might  destroy  a  sense  of  security 
that  took  a  long  time  to  build.  Because  security  is  extremely  important 
to  a  child,  care  should  always  be  taken  not  to  destroy  it. 

What  conditions  contribute  to  growth  and  emotional  security  of  the 
adopted  child  or  any  child?  Some  of  the  conditions  are  mentioned  in 
Chapter  Twenty-Three.  However,  David  Levy  developed  a  rating  scale  to 
evaluate  adoptive  homes.  He  did  this  after  studying  fifty  adoptive  families.6 
He  chose  six  areas  of  child-parent  relationship  for  his  evaluation  scale. 
They  are  affection,  admiration,  and  criticism;  ease  or  tension;  patience  and 
indulgence;  freedom;  and  time  spent  by  parents  with  the  child.  Within 
each  area,  he  described  the  conditions  that  make  for  a  good  home. 

Regarding  affection,  Levy  described  the  good  home  as  one  in  which 
there  is  "a  prevailing  warm  response  by  both  parents,  with  a  high  degree 
of  demonstrative  affection."  The  poor  home  is  characterized  by  one  of 
two  extremes.  Either  the  home  has  "Smothering  love:  Excessive  demon- 
stration, with  constant  hugging  and  kissing.  Complete  absorption  in  the 
child  to  the  exclusion  of  other  interests  and  relationships"  or  the  home 
will  have  a  "Lack  of  Affection:  Parents  cold  or  unaffectionate." 


6  David  Levy,  A   Follow-up  Study  of  Adoptive  Families  (New  York:   Child 
Adoption  Research  Committee,  Inc.,  1951). 
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In  the  area  of  admiration  and  criticism,  an  ideal  home  will  have  a 
"High  degree  of  admiration  with  ability  to  accept  child's  limitations." 
The  poor  home  is  again  characterized  by  two  extremes:  "Excessive  degree 
of  admiration:  Parents  talk  about  the  child  with  great  enthusiasm  and  no 
ability  to  accept  child's  limitations"  or  "Little  or  no  admiring  comments — 
prevailingly  critical  as  in  cases  of  maternal  rejection." 

With  respect  to  ease  and  tension  in  a  home,  in  the  optimum  situation 
there  is  "Easy,  apparently  enjoyable  relationship — hardly  any  friction.  In 
conversation  about  child,  parents  show  little  or  no  evidence  of  worry  or 
anxiety."  The  two  extremes  to  be  avoided  are  conditions  of  "Almost  com- 
plete indifference  and  therefore  no  tension"  and  "Nagging,  extreme  ten- 
sion, no  evidence  of  enjoyment." 

Levy  rates  highest  the  home  where  there  is  "More  than  average 
patience  with  child  and  training  is  largely  by  reasoning  and  example,  or 
an  occasional  mild  scolding."  He  rates  lowest  the  home  where  there  is 
"No  attempt  at  discipline:  Child  controls  parents  completely"  or  where 
there  is  "Little  patience.  Parents  authoritative,  non-permissive.  May  resort 
to  fairly  severe  punishment;  typical  old-fashioned  home." 

In  the  area  of  freedom,  the  best  home  provides  "Large  amount  of 
freedom.  Child  encouraged  to  do  things  for  himself  and  learn,  from  his 
own  experiences,  to  develop  his  own  resourcefulness  and  to  play  with  other 
children."  The  least  desirable  homes  are  described  as  those  in  which 
"Child  on  his  own.  Unable  to  turn  to  parents  for  any  of  the  needs  appropri- 
ate to  childhood"  or  where  there  is  "Little  or  no  freedom.  Child's  life  so 
circumscribed  by  adult  requirements  to  which  he  must  conform  that  he  has 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  develop  his  own  resources,  or  for  free  play 
(highly  dominated  and  restricted)." 

The  last  area  of  child-parent  relationship  to  be  evaluated  by  Levy 
was  "Time  spent  with  child  by  parents."  The  more  successful  homes  have 
"More  than  average  contact.  Mother  with  child  more  than  average  time. 
Some  daily  time  with  father,  time  together  for  family  week-ends.  Time  is 
left  for  play  with  other  children,  with  only  the  amount  of  supervision 
appropriate  to  the  age."  The  lowest  rated  homes  had  "Extreme  and  con- 
stant contact.  Child  is  never  without  a  parent"  or  there  was  "Almost  no 
contact.  Entire  care  left  to  substitutes,  so  that  child  is  constantly  with  other 
children  or  with  adults  other  than  parents." 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  we  stated  that  the  custom  of  adoption  is 
potentially  a  rich  source  for  happiness.  We  have  now  discussed  some  of 
the  factors  that  can  make  it  so.  As  in  marriage,  adoption  requires  that 
the  right  people  are  brought  together.  This  means  that  would-be  adoptive 
parents  must  carefully  consider  all  their  potentialities  before  applying  for 
a  child.  Honest  recognition  of  negative  factors  beforehand  can  save  con- 
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siderable  misery  and  trouble.  Children  should  also  be  carefully  evaluated. 
To  have  this  done  adequately,  all  the  skills  of  placement  should  be 
utilized.  Many  tragedies  may  be  averted  thereby.  The  end  results,  again 
as  in  marriage,  will  vary.  Some  adoptive  homes  are  going  to  be  very  happy; 
a  lot  of  them  will  adequately  care  for  the  needs  of  their  members;  and  in 
some  there  will  be  disappointment.  No  one  contemplating  adoption  should 
expect  perfection. 
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CHAPTER    TWENTY-THREE 

LEARNING  TO  LIVE  WITH  CHILDREN 


"Johnny,  please  pick  up  your  toys.  It's  time  for  you  to  go  to  bed." 

"What  toys,  Mommy?  I  can't  see  any  toys." 

"Those  toys  over  by  the  stairway,  Johnny.  Please  pick  them  up.  I 
don't  want  to  have  any  trouble  with  you  tonight." 

Innocently,  Johnny  repeats,  "I  can't  see  any  toys  over  by  the  stair- 
way." 

There  are  many  plans  this  mother  could  try  next.  The  earnest  en- 
deavor of  parents  to  provide  guidance  and  experience  that  will  build  disci- 
plined, moral,  cooperative,  responsible,  and  effective  men  and  women  has 
produced  countless  answers  to  problems  of  child  training.  Still  the  task  is 
not  easy.  It  is  not  easy  because  our  knowledge  about  children  is  not  com- 
plete, and  often  the  knowledge  we  do  have  does  not  coincide  with  tradi- 
tional ways  of  rearing  children.  When  child  specialists  admit  they  don't  have 
all  the  answers,  too  many  people  are  prone  to  conclude  they  don't  have  any 
answers  at  all.  Generally  speaking,  the  opposition  to  the  specialists'  point 
of  view  develops  in  areas  of  training  where  there  is  conflict  with  the  ways 
of  one's  parents.  When  new  knowledge  suggests  new  ways,  we  are  naturally 
torn  between  the  things  our  minds  tell  us  are  true  about  children  and  the 
ways  our  parents  dealt  with  us. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  modern  knowledge  can  help  parents  in 
training  their  children.  When  we  are  able  to  combine  the  values  of  past 
generations  with  the  realism  of  present-day  scientific  child  studies,  child 
training  becomes  a  pleasure  and  a  challenge.  As  they  develop,  children 
strive  to  conform,  to  be  responsive,  and  to  seek  what  is  good  for  them. 
When  they  do  not  behave  well,  they  usually  have  been  misunderstood  or 
have  been  subjected  to  disturbing  feelings  and  behavior  by  their  parents. 

LOVING   YOUR   CHILDREN 

There  is  almost  unanimous  agreement  in  the  many  recent  reports  on  child 
training  that  the  child's  paramount  need  is  love,  affection,  and  acceptance 
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as  a  person.  Through  action  and  word  parents  should  strive  daily  to  ex- 
press their  love  to  their  children.  Young  babies  will  probably  interpret  all 
behavior  that  comforts  and  satisfies  them  as  love.  Feeding,  changing,  and 
snuggling  the  baby  are  ways  of  expressing  love.  Since  we  have  recently 
passed  through  a  cycle  of  child  training  that  frowned  upon  rocking  and 
patting  babies  when  they  cried,  we  want  to  especially  emphasize  that  one 
doesn't  spoil  a  baby  by  picking  it  up  when  it  cries.  Children  under  one 
year  of  age  do  not  usually  demand  more  attention  than  they  need. 

As  a  child  grows  older  and  reprimands  and  restrictions  are  mixed  with 
expressions  of  love,  it  is  sometimes  more  difficult  for  him  to  detect  the 
real  meaning  of  his  parents'  actions.  If  he  comes  to  believe  that  his  parents 
do  not  love  him,  he  may  have  misunderstood  their  behavior.  Sometimes 
parents  find  it  difficult  to  express  their  love  in  a  way  their  children  can 
understand.  An  illustration  will  demonstrate  this  difficulty.  John  was  an 
adopted  child  brought  to  a  psychologist  because  of  his  delinquent  be- 
havior. The  foster  parents  were  very  much  concerned.  Though  they  were 
sure  they  loved  and  accepted  the  boy  wholeheartedly,  the  psychologist  felt 
that  the  boy  believed  he  was  not  wanted.  Every  effort  to  convey  the  par- 
ents' love  seemed  to  fail.  Finally,  after  the  boy  had  committed  a  particu- 
larly serious  offense,  the  father  in  desperation  took  him  to  the  basement 
for  a  spanking.  The  "treatment"  was  successful. 

Many  people  would  say  that  punishment,  not  mere  love,  was  necessary 
to  stop  the  boy's  stealing.  The  boy,  however,  gave  this  explanation:  "Other 
boys  in  the  neighborhood  were  always  spanked  when  they  did  something 
wrong,  but  I  never  was.  I  was  treated  like  a  guest  in  the  house  rather  than 
a  member  of  the  family.  When  my  father  spanked  me  I  knew  I  had  been 
accepted.  I  was  treated  like  other  boys  and  my  parents  acted  like  other 
parents.  I  now  felt  that  they  loved  me." 

The  lesson  of  this  case  is  extremely  important  in  child  training.  It  is  the 
meaning  of  an  act — not  the  act  itself — that  is  fundamental  in  training 
children.  The  fact  that  every  person  is  differently  endowed  and  lives  in 
unique  circumstances  makes  it  impossible  for  any  two  people  to  interpret 
behavior  in  the  same  way.  Parents  should  not  be  surprised  when  their 
children  do  not  behave  as  expected.  The  children  may  have  interpreted 
the  situation  differently  or,  in  some  instances,  may  not  have  been  capable 
of  carrying  out  the  anticipated  responses.  This  does  not  mean  it  is  im- 
possible to  control  or  to  predict  what  children  are  going  to  do.  There 
would  be  no  need  of  discussing  this  topic  if  training  did  not  make  pre- 
diction and  control  possible. 

Do  not  place  love  on  the  auction  block.  It  is  as  necessary  to  a  child  as 
food.  Without  it  a  person  will  die — not  physically,  but  emotionally.  If  you 
want  to  see  one  possible  result  of  this  emotional  starvation,  visit  any  men- 
tal institution  that  houses  people  suffering  from  schizophrenia.  The  life 
histories  of  these  unfortunate  people  show  what  the  denial  of  love  can  do. 
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Because  the  need  for  love  is  so  great,  it  is  always  a  temptation  for  parents 
to  offer  it  to  a  child  as  the  price  of  obedience.  "If  you  don't  do  as  I  say, 
Mommy  won't  love  you"  is  a  very  dangerous  way  of  exacting  obedience. 
Conversely,  to  say,  "If  you  love  me,  you  will  do  as  I  say"  is  just  as  dan- 
gerous. 

Children  need  love  all  the  time.  This  does  not  mean  that  mother  and 
father  and  brother  and  sister  will  love  each  other  all  the  time.  There  will 
be  times  when  father  will  feel  like  selling  the  entire  family  for  twenty-five 
cents,  and  when  mother  will  feel  like  running  away.  Thus  it  is  necessary 
for  parents  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  loving  from  one  to  the  other. 
Rarely  need  a  child  feel  that  no  one  loves  him.  He  can  learn  that  people 
love  him  more  at  some  times  than  at  other  times. 

Some  people  believe  that  loving  a  child  all  the  time  will  spoil  him.  This 
is  not  true.  Real  love  for  the  child  can  be  stronger  motivation  for  disci- 
plining than  for  spoiling  him.  It  is  actually  true  that  a  spanking  can  hurt  a 
parent  more  than  it  hurts  the  child.  He  can  be  painfully  aware  that  spank- 
ing may  easily  be  misinterpreted  and  that  the  love  relationship  between 
them  must  be  temporarily  pushed  into  the  background.  Still  he  spanks  the 
child  because  he  is  convinced  it  will  contribute  to  the  development  of  a 
sound  parent-child  relationship,  even  though  the  child  may  be  temporarily 
hurt  and  upset. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  help  a  child  realize  that  punishment  and  repri- 
mand are  not  tantamount  to  the  withdrawal  of  love  is  to  carefully  dis- 
tinguish between  the  child  and  his  behavior.  Johnny  is  not  a  bad  boy,  but  he 
is  capable  of  doing  bad  things.  A  child  should  also  be  taught  that  there  are 
other  emotions  besides  love.  Anger  and  jealousy  do  not  deny  love,  but 
sometimes  they  take  the  place  of  it.  Shifts  in  feeling  are  natural  and  should 
be  accepted  in  both  parents  and  children.  It  is  particularly  important  for 
a  child  to  know  he  can  be  loved  despite  his  feelings  of  anger,  jealousy,  or 
a  similar  emotion.  This  realization,  especially  when  he  is  being  punished, 
contributes  to  his  security. 

TRAINING   YOUR   CHILDREN 

Feeding.  It  may  seem  natural  to  worry  about  a  child's  feeding 
habits.  Eating  is  the  first  major  need  of  the  child  for  which  the  parents  are 
completely  responsible.  They  decide  what  the  child  eats,  when  he  is  fed, 
and  how  he  is  fed.  Furthermore,  the  experiences  of  feeding  seem  to  influ- 
ence the  type  of  personality  a  child  will  develop. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  most  important,  caution  for  parents  is  to  guard 
against  too  much  concern  about  eating  activities.  If  there  is  nothing  bio- 
logically wrong  with  the  baby,  and  the  doctor  will  determine  this  before 
the  child  leaves  the  hospital,  he  will  probably  follow  a  regular  feeding  pat- 
tern. His  cry  will  usually  be  a  signal  that  he  is  hungry.  No  one  will  know 
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better  than  the  baby  when  he  is  hungry;  therefore,  he  should  determine 
when  it  is  time  for  him  to  eat.  Some  babies  will  eat  every  three  hours,  and 
some  will  eat  every  four  hours.  Most  babies  develop  a  regular  schedule,  but 
there  is  nothing  significant  in  irregular  habits.  It  will  only  be  a  matter  of 
months  before  the  child  gives  up  the  middle-of-the-night  feeding.  Within 
a  year,  a  child  will  probably  be  taking  three  or  four  feedings  a  day.  There 
is  no  need  to  be  alarmed  if  your  child  seems  slow  in  this  maturation  proc- 
ess. 

Deciding  whether  to  feed  the  child  from  the  breast  or  the  bottle  in- 
volves a  number  of  considerations.  First,  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  people 
studying  child  training  that  breast  feeding  is  preferable.  They  point  out 
that  the  child  is  less  likely  to  feel  unwanted.  The  mother's  nearness  and 
warmth  is  usually  interpreted  as  love  and  affection.  They  also  say  that  the 
milk  of  the  mother  is  less  likely  to  cause  indigestion.  Another  considera- 
tion is  ease  of  feeding.  There  is  no  need  for  sterilizing  bottles,  mixing  for- 
mula, and  so  forth.  Also,  breast  feeding  is  cheaper. 

There  are  aspects  of  breast  feeding  that  some  people  consider  dis- 
advantageous. Breast  feeding  ties  the  mother  closely  to  the  baby.  She  is 
not  free  to  leave  for  more  than  three  or  four  hours.  She  must  always  do 
the  middle-of-the-night  feeding  when  she  might  need  the  sleep.  Breast 
feeding  requires  the  mother  to  exclude  certain  foods  from  her  diet.  It  also 
deprives  the  father  of  holding  the  baby  while  it  is  being  fed. 

The  advantages  of  bottle  feeding  are  the  disadvantages  of  breast  feed- 
ing. Some  babies  will  be  put  on  the  bottle  because  of  dietary  needs.  In  this 
case,  the  mother  can  substitute  much  of  the  warmth  of  breast  feeding  by 
holding  the  baby  while  he  eats — if  she  can  resist  the  temptation  to  place 
baby  and  bottle  in  the  crib  during  busy  moments.  Neither  breast  feeding 
nor  bottle  feeding  need  have  any  negative  influence  upon  the  health  or  per- 
sonality of  a  child. 

Physicians  usually  advise  parents  when  to  begin  giving  vitamins  and 
solid  foods  to  the  baby.  Vitamins  and  orange  juice  are  usually  recom- 
mended a  few  weeks  after  birth,  and  strained  vegetables  and  fruits  added 
gradually.  The  child  should  be  the  judge  of  his  likes  and  dislikes.  The 
most  a  parent  can  do  is  offer  him  a  variety  of  foods  from  time  to  time. 
Sometimes  he  will  eat  a  balanced  meal;  at  other  times  he  will  crave  an 
unusually  large  amount  of  a  particular  food.  One  mother  was  disturbed 
by  the  fact  that  her  daughter  consumed  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  at 
one  meal.  This  probably  will  not  happen  often,  and  it  is  not  at  all  alarm- 
ing. When  a  child  refuses  a  particular  food,  don't  force  or  coax  him  to  eat 
it.  Take  it  away  and  offer  it  again  in  a  few  days.  It  is  likely  that  sooner  or 
later  he  will  eat  all  kinds  of  foods.  Precaution  should  be  taken  against  the 
child  learning  to  like  or  dislike  foods  from  the  facial  expressions  and  the 
actions  of  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters. 

Soon,  solid  foods  will  become  the  major  items  of  his  diet.  The  weaning 
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process  is  usually  gradual.  When  he  is  five  or  six  months  old,  milk  should 
be  offered  in  a  cup.  To  be  sure,  most  of  the  milk  will  possibly  spill,  but,  as 
in  all  processes  of  learning,  patience,  understanding,  and  guidance  will  be 
rewarding.  Some  children  can  be  weaned  when  they  are  a  year  old,  or 
earlier,  while  others  will  want  the  breast  or  bottle  until  they  are  eighteen 
months  or  two  years  old.  If  a  child  strongly  resists  weaning,  it  is  likely 
that  the  feeding  satisfies  emotional  as  well  as  physical  needs.  If  he  is  to  be 
weaned  successfully,  satisfying  his  emotional  needs  is  as  necessary  as  sup- 
plying a  variety  of  foods. 

There  are  a  number  of  situations  in  which  feeding  problems  may  de- 
velop. Whether  or  not  problems  arise  depends  largely  upon  the  parents. 
For  example,  the  regurgitation  of  milk  common  in  infants  could  develop 
into  a  problem.  Mrs.  S.  felt  she  had  a  feeding  problem.  Every  time  she  and 
her  husband  prepared  to  spend  an  evening  away  from  home,  their  eighteen- 
month-old  son  would  regurgitate  his  dinner,  thereby  making  it  necessary 
for  them  to  cancel  their  engagement.  After  the  doctor  had  found  no  physi- 
cal cause  for  the  disturbance,  it  was  easy  to  handle  the  problem.  The  par- 
ents refused  to  become  excited  about  the  regurgitation  and  left  the  house 
as  planned.  After  the  boy  had  been  left  in  soiled  clothes  a  couple  of  times, 
he  gave  up  the  habit.  Mrs.  S.  probably  did  not  know  that  regurgitation  is 
common  among  infants  and  was  overconcerned  with  it  originally.  This 
concern  was  observed  by  the  child  and  used  as  a  weapon  to  control  his 
parents. 

Colic  is  another  feeding  disturbance  that  many  parents  must  face.  It 
appears  during  the  early  months  of  infancy  and  quite  often  during  the  eve- 
ning. Various  methods  of  relief  are  prescribed,  but  they  may  not  be 
effective.  About  the  best  assurance  one  can  give  is  that  it  leaves  about  as 
suddenly  as  it  appears.  The  baby  seems  none  the  worse  for  the  experience, 
although  it  may  have  suffered  and  cried  considerably. 

The  growing  child  will  demand  varying  amounts  of  food.  When  he  isn't 
eating  "as  usual,"  some  parents  have  a  tendency  to  worry.  They  may  even 
try  to  make  him  eat  by  bribing  or  threatening  him.  All  of  this  is  unnecessary, 
because  a  healthy  child  knows  better  than  anyone  else  how  much  he  should 
eat.  Concern  about  eating  is  soon  detected  and  used  by  a  child  as  a  weapon. 
It  is  highly  unlikely  that  you  can  win  a  struggle  with  your  children  about 
eating.  If  you  think  that  the  problem  has  a  physical  basis,  a  doctor  should 
be  consulted. 

Crying.  Some  people  wonder  why  babies  cry  so  much.  They  do  not 
realize  that  crying  is  the  baby's  only  way  of  expressing  his  needs.  Young 
babies  cry  because  they  are  hungry,  uncomfortable,  or  need  attention. 
When  the  need  is  satisfied,  they  stop  crying.  Within  a  few  months,  parents 
are  able  to  distinguish  cries  of  hunger,  pain,  and  need  for  attention. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  first  year,  babies  will  learn  that  crying  is  an 
effective  way  to  achieve  all  kinds  of  satisfactions,  and  they  may  cry  at  the 
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slightest  provocation.  At  this  time,  it  may  be  necessary  for  mother  and 
father  to  be  firm  in  their  decisions  to  deny  or  satisfy  a  crying  child.  In 
some  instances  the  child  will  be  persistent  in  his  attempts  to  get  his  way. 
Violent  crying,  falling  down,  bumping  the  head  on  the  floor,  kicking,  and 
similar  antics  are  typical  of  a  temper  tantrum.  Complete  indifference  is 
usually  the  best  parental  response.  After  a  number  of  attempts,  the  child 
realizes  that  such  behavior  is  not  rewarding  and  gives  it  up  as  a  bad  try.  If 
the  child  is  kicking  or  bumping  his  head,  it  may  be  necessary  to  move  him 
so  that  no  one  will  be  injured,  but  this  can  be  done  without  making  him 
think  that  he  is  winning  the  battle. 

Persistent  temper  tantrums  may  indicate  that  the  child  and  you  disa- 
gree on  the  importance  of  a  particular  need.  Sometimes  the  expressed  need 
is  only  symbolic  of  more  basic  needs.  Whenever  there  is  a  possibility  of 
genuine  misunderstanding  between  the  child  and  his  parents,  it  is  extremely 
important  for  the  parents  to  study  the  child's  point  of  view  and  consider 
it  in  terms  of  the  child's  values  and  expectations.  "Spoiling"  comes  more 
from  lack  of  understanding  and  lack  of  basic  security  than  from  over- 
indulgence. A  secure  child  does  not  feel  seriously  threatened  when  denied 
ordinary  requests. 

Thumb-sucking.  Sucking  usually  is  a  very  pleasant  activity  for  a 
baby,  and  it  is  natural  for  him  to  suck  anything  that  comes  in  contact  with 
his  mouth.  Often  the  habit  of  thumb-sucking  results  from  the  baby's 
thumbs  accidentally  coming  in  contact  with  his  mouth.  Many  parents  be- 
come alarmed  when  this  habit  develops.  They  are  fearful  of  defective 
tooth  alignment,  and  they  suffer  from  shame  and  embarrassment.  Various 
"cures"  are  tried.  In  the  past,  the  treatment  has  often  been  worse  than  the 
habit. 

Probably  the  safest  procedure  for  eliminating  thumb-sucking  is  just  to 
take  the  thumb  out  of  the  infant's  mouth.  If  it  is  necessary  to  do  this  re- 
peatedly, the  child  probably  does  not  have  enough  opportunity  for  sucking. 
He  should  then  be  allowed  a  longer  feeding  time.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Ben- 
jamin Spock  that  the  breast-fed  baby  is  less  likely  to  be  a  thumb-sucker 
because  the  mother  allows  the  child  to  suck  until  he  wants  to  stop.1  The 
bottle-fed  baby  stops  sucking  when  the  milk  is  gone.  In  any  case,  if  the 
child  sucks  his  thumb,  mother  can  allow  him  to  feed  longer  or  can  tighten 
the  nipple  on  the  bottle  to  slow  down  the  flow  of  milk. 

If  the  child  continues  to  suck  his  thumb  despite  longer  feeding  time,  it 
is  possible  that  thumb-sucking  has  become  a  substitute  for  other  types  of 
activity  or  a  sign  of  emotional  insecurity.  Effort  should  then  be  made  to 
find  satisfactory  substitutes  for  thumb-sucking.  Restraining  methods  such 
as  mittens  are  not  advisable. 

Although  there  is  disagreement  regarding  the  effect  of  thumb-sucking 

1  Benjamin  Spock,  The  Pocketbook  of  Baby  and  Child  Care  (New  York:  Pocket 
Books,  Inc.,  1946),  p.  133. 
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on  the  shape  of  the  teeth,  the  weight  of  the  evidence  is  against  the  assump- 
tion of  serious  effect.  A  report  at  the  American  Dental  Association  sessions 
in  1950  stated  that  as  a  result  of  a  study  of  hundreds  of  cases  of  malposi- 
tion of  the  teeth,  the  theory  that  thumb-sucking  causes  tooth  alignments  has 
almost  been  discarded.2 

Toilet  training.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why,  after  a  year  of 
changing  diapers,  mother  and  father  are  sometimes  overeager  to  teach 
their  child  to  use  the  toilet.  Diaper  changing  is  a  distasteful  job.  Forcing, 
however,  usually  defeats  itself.  Patience  and  understanding  are  much  more 
rewarding.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  a  child  will  generally  train  him- 
self if  he  hasn't  been  forced.  It  won't  hurt  him  when  he  is  seven  or  eight 
months  old  if  you  put  him  on  the  toilet  when  you  know  he  is  going  to  empty 
his  bowels  or  bladder.  He  may  perform  regularly  until  he  is  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half  old.  Newly  felt  independence  at  this  age  may  show  itself  in  this 
form  of  rebellion.  Colds,  diarrhea,  and  the  like  may  also  break  up  the 
habit.  In  any  event,  most  babies  will  have  trained  themselves  by  the  age 
of  two  unless  they  have  found  that  refusing  to  use  the  toilet  is  an  effective 
means  of  thwarting  their  parents.  There  will  be  occasional  lapses  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  three.  Never  start  a  fight  with  your  child  about  toilet 
training;  he  is  likely  to  win  most  of  the  time.  A  parent  need  not  hide  his 
desire  for  good  habits  and  can  use  rewards  and  example  to  help  children 
learn  bowel  and  bladder  control.  Under  such  conditions,  the  child  will  learn 
as  rapidly  as  the  control  muscles  mature. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  people  that  parents  refrain  from  showing 
their  displeasure  when  changing  a  baby,  because  of  the  possible  transfer 
of  repulsive  feelings  toward  the  bowel  movement  to  the  sex  feelings  and 
organs  of  the  baby. 

Negative  stage.  The  thrill  that  comes  with  successful  child  train- 
ing is  sometimes  halted  by  a  sudden  change  of  attitude  in  the  child.  Johnny, 
who  is  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  entire  family,  suddenly  says  no  to  every 
suggestion  offered.  Asked  if  he  wishes  to  go  outside,  he  says,  "No."  Asked 
if  he  wants  to  stay  inside,  he  says,  "No."  It  is  no  wonder  that  unsuspecting 
parents  feel  confused.  You  can  rest  assured  that  your  child  is  normal.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  two  and  three,  children  become  quite  stubborn  and 
balky.  The  greatest  help  in  facing  the  problem  is  the  knowledge  that  the 
three-year-old  is  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  person.  A  few  precautions  will 
help  to  make  this  period  easier.  First,  don't  ask  the  child  if  he  wants  to  do 
something.  Do  things  that  have  to  be  done  without  discussing  them  with 
him.  Second,  give  him  alternatives  that  assume  a  choice  of  one  possibility 
or  the  other.  For  example,  if  he  is  to  go  shopping  with  you,  don't  ask  him 
if  he  wants  to  go  shopping.  Ask  him  if  he  wants  to  wear  his  brown  or 
blue  overalls  downtown.  Third,  suggest  he  do  the  opposite  of  what  you 


2  New  York  Times  (November  1,  1950),  p.  37C. 
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want  him  to  do — it  sometimes  works.  Fourth,  give  him  extra  time  for 
dawdling  and  delaying. 

Sibling  rivalry.  Sibling  rivalry  is  just  another  name  for  jealousy 
between  children  in  a  family.  It  would  be  nice  if  it  didn't  exist,  but  it  does. 
An  honest  acceptance  of  the  fact  helps  to  create  healthy  family  relation- 
ships. 

Jealousy  is  usually  expressed  by  the  older  child  shortly  after  the  arri- 
val of  the  new  baby.  After  being  the  center  of  attention  and  having  his  needs 
come  first,  it  is  only  natural  that  he  resent  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger.  How 
her  baby  sister  and  family  look  to  one  young  girl  is  expressed  in  one  of 
her  drawings  (Illustration). 


Skyline^    ^f 


^^^^^ctisa^xiai&r^  ...tat*' «"•«■■« 


Baby  Maryel/en      Daddy 

Susan       Baty  Susan's  Carriage 


Mommy 

This  is  Maryellen's  drawing  of  her  family  as  she  sees  it 


The  resentment  may  be  expressed  in  numerous  ways.  Physical  aggres- 
sion against  the  baby  is  the  most  direct  expression  of  the  hostile  feelings. 
Aggression  against  others  is  also  common.  A  three-  or  four-year-old  child 
may  also  regress  in  toilet  training.  One  three-year-old  girl  wet  her  panties 
and  insisted  on  wearing  diapers.  Sullenness  and  less  obvious  symptoms  will 
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appear  in  the  child  who  is  severely  reprimanded  for  expressing  his  hostility. 
A  picture  of  how  jealousy  can  change  a  child  is  given  in  this  brief  descrip- 
tion. 

Jean  was  twenty-one  months  old  when  Sallie  was  born.  Jean  had  been  very 
much  spoiled  with  attention  from  everyone.  Just  before  the  baby  came  she  got 
more  attention  from  Charles  than  she  has  ever  had  since.  That  winter  she  prac- 
tically lived  in  his  society  whenever  he  was  home.  Jean  lost  me  even  before  I 
went  to  the  hospital. 

Sallie  was  born  in  April  and  within  two  months  Jean's  disposition  got  worse. 
I  remember  her  awful  outbreak  the  first  day  of  June.  Before  that  she  used  to 
rush  into  the  baby's  room  and  slap  her.  We  had  to  put  a  gate  on  the  room.  On 
that  day  she  stood  outside  the  gate,  screaming.  Charles  would  pick  her  up  and 
amuse  her,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  the  screaming  began  again.  I  really  saw 
how  murderous  the  older  child  can  be  even  at  two  years.  Three  weeks  later  we 
invited  the  little  neighbor  boy  over  for  ice  cream  and  cake.  Jean  was  detestable. 
She  beat  him  up  and  took  his  ice  cream  and  cake  away  from  him.3 

There  are  a  number  of  things  parents  can  do  to  mitigate  the  feelings  of 
jealousy.  There  is  nothing  we  know  of  at  present  that  will  eliminate  them. 
A  child  can  be  advised  of  the  coming  of  the  new  baby,  and  the  advantages 
of  having  a  new  member  of  the  family  can  be  the  topic  of  conversation. 
Simple  responsibilities  pertaining  to  the  baby  can  sometimes  be  delegated 
to  the  older  child.  People  seem  to  like  most  the  ones  they  help.  Another 
suggestion  is  to  encourage  the  child  to  express  his  resentment  by  hitting 
inanimate  objects  (a  doll,  a  pillow)  instead  of  the  baby.  Vigorous  physical 
activity  also  allows  children  to  let  off  steam. 

Regardless  of  the  precautions  parents  may  take  to  protect  the  younger 
child  or  children,  there  will  be  times  when  someone  takes  a  beating.  Most 
parents  will  naturally  show  their  disapproval.  This  is  another  time  when  it 
is  important  to  distinguish  between  feeling  and  action.  Let  the  aggressor 
know  you  understand  why  he  feels  that  way  and  that  it  is  natural  for  his 
feelings  to  change  from  love  to  hate  at  times.  At  the  same  time,  point  out 
to  him  that  such  feelings  must  be  expressed  in  more  acceptable  ways. 

Imagination.  At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we  described  a  little 
boy  and  his  mother  in  a  typical  mother-child  relationship.  One  possible 
cause  of  the  child's  reaction  is  his  tendency  to  imagine  situations  at  the 
age  of  three  or  four.  Possibly,  he  didn't  consider  his  toys  as  toys  at  all;  they 
might  have  been  fairies,  animals,  or  people.  Under  such  circumstances  a 
mother  could  have  easily  found  out  what  the  child  imagined  the  toys  to  be 
and  had  "them"  put  away.  A  child's  imagination  may  also  be  verbal.  He 
may  report  accidents  and  deaths  among  friends  and  neighbors  that  have 
not  happened.  He  will  probably  have  imaginary  friends  and  will  report 
experiences  with  elephants,  tigers,  and  other  fanciful  animals. 

3  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Harvey  J.  Locke,  The  Family  (New  York:  American 
Book  Company,  1945),  p.  239. 
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There  is  no  need  to  be  alarmed.  The  child  is  rapidly  learning  about 
reality,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  for  him  to  distinguish  it  from  fantasy.  It 
can  even  be  fun  to  listen  to  his  creative  stories.  Questions  will  often 
stimulate  bigger  and  better  ones.  Mythical  friends  can  be  useful  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  For  example,  Bill's  little  friend  Hubba  can  be  invited  to  dinner. 
Suggestions  about  eating  that  come  from  Hubba  will  often  be  taken  more 
seriously  than  suggestions  from  Daddy  or  Mommy.  Be  very  patient  before 
suspecting  a  child  of  deliberately  lying.  Sooner  or  later,  and  usually  sooner, 
a  child  learns  how  to  control  his  imagination. 

Sex  education.  Tradition  and  lack  of  understanding  have  been 
responsible  for  the  stork  story.  Today,  parents  are  adopting  a  franker  and 
more  honest  approach  to  children's  sex  questions.  "Honest  answers  for 
honest  questions"  is  becoming  a  popular  motto  in  sex  education.  Any 
three-year-old  may  ask  where  he  came  from.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  tell  him 
that  he  grew  inside  his  mother  as  it  is  to  repeat  the  stork  story. 

Children's  questions  about  sex  are  innocent  and  without  connotations 
of  dirty,  bad,  and  similar  feelings  that  some  people  associate  with  sex.  The 
questions  are  asked  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  reasons  that 
other  questions  are  asked.  Children  observe  the  world  about  them  and 
strive  to  understand  what  they  see  and  hear.  If  the  child  feels  shame,  guilt, 
or  embarrassment  when  he  asks  questions  about  sex,  his  sex  education  has 
already  begun,  and  begun  poorly. 

Three-  and  four-year-old  children  usually  ask  one  question  at  a  time. 
If  the  answer  is  simple,  as  it  should  be,  they  will  turn  to  some  other  subject 
without  further  comment.  Occasionally  they  may  ask  for  clarification.  It 
may  be  six  months  or  more  before  they  ask  another  question.  If  a  child  is 
five  or  six  and  still  hasn't  asked  any  questions  about  sex,  he  or  she  is 
probably  receiving  information  from  other  sources.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, nothing  can  be  lost  by  raising  the  question  of  sex  with  your 
children. 

Parents  often  worry  about  the  content  of  sex  explanations.  Content  is 
not  nearly  so  important  as  the  feeling  and  attitude  expressed  during  the 
explanations.  If  a  parent  is  embarrassed  and  feels  guilty,  the  child  will 
probably  be  more  affected  by  the  emotional  display  than  by  anything  that 
is  said.  In  order  to  avoid  emotional  situations  in  talking  about  sex  with 
children,  parents  should  make  sure  they  have  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  sex  organs  and  how  they  function.  They  should  be  able  to  use  the 
correct  terminology  and  explain  in  simple  terms.  The  ability  to  do  this 
comes  through  reading  good  books  on  the  subject,  listening  to  explana- 
tions, and  practicing  talking  about  such  matters.  Even  so,  some  parents 
find  the  first  attempt  rather  difficult.  One  so-called  educated  father  con- 
fessed that  he  almost  cut  his  throat  while  shaving  because  his  small  daugh- 
ter approached  him  about  babies.  He  didn't  expect  such  a  question  so 
early  in  the  morning,  especially  before  he  had  his  morning  coffee.  He 
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should  have  known  that  such  questions  come  at  all  times,  in  any  place,  and 
may  be  directed  to  father,  mother,  or  both.  Sex  education  need  not  be  any 
more  difficult  than  any  other  part  of  child  training.  Following  is  a  list  of 
books  recommended  for  both  children  and  parents. 

Bibby,  Cyril,  How  Life  Is  Handed  On.  London:  Emerson  Books,  Inc.,  1947. 

,  Sex  Education:  A  Guide  for  Parents,  Teachers,  and  Youth  Leaders. 

London:  Emerson  Books,  Inc.,  1946. 

DeSchweinitz,  Karl,  Growing  Up.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1947,  95  pp. 

Gruenberg,  Sidonie,  The  Wonderful  Story  of  How  You  Were  Born.  Garden 
City,  New  York:  Hanover  House,  1953. 

Hymes,  James  L.,  How  to  Tell  Your  Child  about  Sex.  Pamphlet  No.  149.  New 
York:  Public  Affairs  Committee,  1949. 

Kirkendall,  Lester  A.,  Understanding  Sex.  Chicago:  Science  Research  Associ- 
ates, 1947. 

Levine,  Milton  I.,  and  Jean  H.  Seligmann,  The  Wonder  of  Life:  How  We  Are 
Born  and  How  We  Grow  Up.  New  York:  Simon  &  Schuster,  1940,  114  pp. 

Strain,  Frances  Bruce,  Being  Born;  A  Book  of  Facts  for  Boys  and  Girls.  New 
York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1936,  144  pp. 

,  New  Patterns  in  Teaching  Sex,  rev.  ed.  New  York:  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts,  Inc.,  1951. 

Sharing  household  tasks.  One  college  student  complained  that 
her  mother  refused  to  let  her  wash  dishes  when  she  was  little  and  wanted 
to  help.  Now  her  mother  insists  that  she  help  when  she  loathes  the  work. 
The  other  girls  in  the  class  indicated  that  such  an  experience  is  common 
in  the  American  home.  Mothers  who  have  been  asked  about  this  problem 
admit  that  they  hesitate  to  let  little  children  help  with  the  task  of  cleaning 
house.  They  complain  about  the  slowness,  the  possibilities  of  broken 
dishes,  and  the  job  not  being  well  done. 

Many  other  mothers  point  out  the  advantages  of  sharing  household 
tasks  with  their  children.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Van  Ark  describes  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages.4 

A  month  before  the  baby's  arrival,  Ray  Barber,  a  seven-year-old  little  girl, 
came  to  live  with  the  Van  Arks'  daughters,  Carol  and  Joan,  and  when  Mrs.  Van 
Ark  took  up  housework  again,  she  quickly  found  that,  with  two  additions  to  the 
family,  it  would  be  a  big  task  to  keep  her  million  and  one  jobs  going. 

Of  course,  she  could  have  done  everything  herself;  but  she  felt  that  unless 
she  were  willing  to  devote  her  entire  time  to  housework  and  none  to  the  pleasure 
of  occasionally  relaxing  and  enjoying  the  growing  youngsters,  she  would  be 
wise  to  discover  what  help  they  might  be  glad  to  give,  and  how  she  would  win 
their  cooperation  in  working  for  everyone's  well-being. 

She  learned  that  the  three  little  girls'  competitive  eagerness  to  gain  praise 


4  Dorothy  Van  Ark,  Woman's  Day  (August,  1950),  pp.  36-37. 
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generally  sent  them  tumbling  to  do  her  errands  "best  and  quickest."  And  by 
using  her  imagination  to  lighten  the  more  tedious  work  or  change  it  into  play, 
and  adding  the  inducement  of  piggy-bank  pennies — for  jobs  beyond  the  call  of 
duty — she  discovered  that  the  children  were  very  real  help.  At  the  same  time, 
they  were  acquiring  skills  that  would  be  useful  to  them  when  they  were  older. 

Equality  and  justice.  Many  parents  concern  themselves  about 
"being  fair"  with  their  children  and  about  teaching  the  children  to  be  fair 
with  each  other.  Sometimes  they  expect  to  find  a  formula  that  will  de- 
termine what  is  fair.  It  would  be  easier  if  such  a  formula  existed,  but  it 
doesn't.  Years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  equate  punishment  with  bad 
behavior  so  that  each  judge  in  the  courts  would  know  how  to  deal  with 
offenders.  Experience  has  proved  this  plan  unsuccessful.  Because  people 
vary  in  so  many  different  ways  and  do  similar  things  for  so  many  different 
reasons,  there  can  be  no  effective  way  of  classifying  behavior.  What  is  fair 
in  the  mind  of  one  child  is  not  necessarily  fair  from  his  brother's  point  of 
view.  Grownups  tend  to  think  of  equality  as  "one  for  this  child  and  one  for 
that  child."  Both  children  may  feel  that  this  is  unfair.  Fairness  and  equality 
among  children  must  be  decided  in  terms  of  situation  and  the  children's 
needs  and  understanding. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  child's  understanding  develops,  and  sit- 
uations tend  to  repeat  themselves;  therefore,  one  need  not  fear  that  his 
child  will  grow  up  with  selfish  ideas  about  everything.  He  must  be  taught 
society's  definitions  of  fairness  and  equality,  but  always  on  the  basis  of 
understanding  rather  than  through  fear  of  punishment.  This  approach  re- 
quires patience  and  work  but  is  effective  in  developing  in  the  child  a  basic 
understanding  of  fairness  and  equality. 

Punishment.  Most  parents  feel  like  punishing  their  children  at  one 
time  or  another.  Spankings  generally  come  when  mother  or  father  is  at 
wit's  end  and  doesn't  know  what  to  do  next  to  cope  with  Johnny.  They 
are  administered  in  anger  and  followed  by  remorse.  Some  parents  hope 
that  the  threat  of  punishment  will  keep  their  children  from  misbehaving, 
and  for  some  reason  such  hope  continues  long  after  experience  proves  the 
contrary.  In  child  training,  angry  threats  and  punishment  seldom  achieve 
positive  results.  The  parent  may  feel  better  after  venting  his  anger,  but  the 
child  will  probably  be  sullen  and  revengeful  in  his  obedience. 

Because  punishment  hasn't  been  used  wisely  by  many  parents,  a 
school  of  thought  has  developed  that  disapproves  of  punishment  altogether. 
Experience  based  on  training  the  child  from  this  point  of  view  shows  it  to 
be  as  extreme  as  the  "spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child"  philosophy.  A 
combination  of  the  values  of  the  two  extremes  forms  a  third  approach. 
Punishment  is  looked  upon  as  one  means  among  many  to  be  used  in  child 
training.  Children  need  to  learn  that  particular  acts  involve  painful  con- 
sequences. Punishment  can  help  them  to  learn  this.  Punishment,  under 
some  circumstances,  is  a  good  way  to  stop  certain  types  of  behavior.  For 
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example,  a  small  child  cannot  understand  why  he  shouldn't  run  out  into 
the  street.  At  an  early  age,  anticipation  of  painful  punishment  will  keep 
him  on  the  sidewalk. 

When  punishment  is  used,  it  should  be  applied  immediately  after  the 
forbidden  act  so  the  child  will  associate  the  two.  The  practice  of  having 
the  child's  father  punish  him  when  he  comes  home  has  little  value  because 
the  child  will  not  remember  later  why  he  is  being  punished.  Also,  it  is  un- 
fair to  the  father.  If  punishment  is  threatened,  the  parents  should  be  in  a 
position  to  carry  out  the  threat;  otherwise,  a  child  will  learn  to  call  their 
bluff.  Punishment  spread  over  a  period  of  time  for  a  particular  misdeed  is 
likely  to  backfire.  Again  the  element  of  time  operates  against  the  associa- 
tion of  the  punishment  with  the  deed. 

A  punished  child  shouldn't  be  left  with  the  impression  that  he  is  a  bad 
child.  If  a  child  is  old  enough  to  be  punished,  he  is  probably  old  enough 
to  realize  that  punishment  doesn't  mean  disapproval  of  him  but  of  an 
act  he  committed.  There  is  a  difference  between  being  a  bad  boy  and  doing 
a  bad  act.  Another  important  aspect  of  punishment  involves  the  difference 
between  feeling  mean  and  stubborn  and  doing  mean  and  stubborn  deeds. 
Earlier  in  this  chapter,  we  pointed  out  that  it  is  natural  for  children  to  be 
jealous  of  their  brothers  and  sisters,  to  hate,  and  to  be  angry.  Any  emotion 
is  an  honest  emotion.  Therefore,  a  child  shouldn't  be  punished  for  feeling 
a  particular  way.  Billy  may  be  punished  for  hitting  his  little  sister,  but  he 
shouldn't  be  punished  for  wanting  to  hit  her.  We  should  all  be  able  to 
accept  vocal  expression  of  dislike  of  a  sibling,  but  this  does  not  imply  that 
we  should  accept  too  much  hitting  among  brothers  and  sisters.  Above  all, 
he  shouldn't  be  forced  to  lie  and  say  he  likes  his  sister  when  he  really 
doesn't.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  jealousy  will  very  soon  give  way  to  love. 
Although  he  will  probably  always  compete  with  her  and  resent  her  to  a 
certain  extent,  if  he  is  allowed  to  express  his  negative  feelings,  his  feelings 
of  affection  will  continue  to  grow  until  they  are  greater  than  his  hostility. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  in  directing  destructive  feelings  into  nondestruc- 
tive activities.  A  simple  pounding  toy  will  divert  a  lot  of  wrath  that  might 
otherwise  be  turned  to  antisocial  behavior.  The  feelings  aroused  by  pun- 
ishment should  also  be  accepted  as  honest  feelings  and  directed  into  harm- 
less overt  behavior.  It  seems  strange  that  some  parents  expect  a  child  to 
love  them  for  administering  a  spanking. 

AN   OPINION 

In  one  particular  home  a  small  boy  was  taken  into  another  room  and 
punished  because  he  didn't  say  sir  to  a  stranger  he  had  just  met.  The 
father  wanted  his  son  to  be  a  gentleman.  The  incident  was  compared  by 
the  stranger  to  a  man  building  a  house.  The  boy's  father  wouldn't  expect 
a  house  to  look  finished  after  a  few  weeks  of  building;  the  touches  that  give 
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beauty  and  grace  would  be  added  last.  Yet,  if  he  had  applied  the  same 
reasoning  in  building  a  house  as  in  building  a  gentleman,  he  would  have 
wanted  the  finishing  touches  on  display  the  very  first  day. 

Both  children  and  houses  require  time  and  planning  in  the  building. 
The  base  and  inside  construction  determine  the  stability  of  the  house.  The 
same  is  true  of  children.  It  takes  time  to  train  a  gentleman.  If  the  process  is 
faulty  because  of  eagerness  to  display  a  fine  finish,  the  child  cannot  be 
expected  to  become  a  mature  and  responsible  adult.  Some  people  have 
more  patience  with  building  houses  than  they  have  with  training  children. 

Through  the  study  of  happy  and  unhappy  children  we  have  arrived 
at  a  clearer  picture  of  what  child  nature  is  and  how  it  can  best  be  nurtured. 
We  know  now  that  the  child  himself  strives  to  grow  up,  to  learn  new  skills, 
to  be  generous,  to  conform,  to  be  responsible  if  given  a  chance.  We  know 
that  a  three-year-old  isn't  just  a  little  bigger  and  smarter  than  a  two-year- 
old,  but  quite  a  different  kind  of  person.  We  know  that  all  children  need 
both  love  and  discipline,  both  dependence  and  independence,  both  free- 
dom of  expression  and  control,  but  the  amount  and  kind  vary  with  age 
and  with  temperament. 
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CHAPTER   TWENTY-FOUR 

COMMUNITY  AIDS  FOR  SUCCESSFUL 
FAMILY  LIVING 


There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  self-sufficient  family.  After  the  family  has 
adequately  satisfied,  even  beyond  the  realm  of  expectation,  various  needs 
of  its  members,  other  institutions  and  organizations  are  essential  to  the 
development  of  mature  and  responsible  individuals.  A  well-organized  com- 
munity will  aid  a  happy  family  in  its  pursuit  of  happiness  as  well  as  step  in 
and  give  help  to  the  family  that  has  been  subject  to  misfortune  and  poor 
management.  A  poorly  organized  community  will  not  only  crush  the  un- 
fortunate and  poorly  managed  family,  leaving  its  members  to  follow  anti- 
social careers,  but  it  will  also  affect  the  happiest  of  families  adversely.  A 
happy  family  is  not  likely  to  remain  happy  in  a  disorganized  neighborhood, 
nor  is  the  unhappy  family  likely  to  remain  so  unhappy  if  all  the  resources 
of  a  well-organized  neighborhood  are  available  and  used. 

THE    MEANING   OF   COMMUNITY   LIFE 

Before  we  discuss  community  resources  for  successful  family  living,  we 
would  like  to  ask  the  question,  "What  is  a  community?"  We  attempt  to 
answer  this  question  because  our  big  cities  have  destroyed  the  essence  of 
community  living  for  a  large  number  of  people;  and  for  many  of  the 
younger  generation,  community  life  is  almost  an  unknown  experience. 
Today,  millions  of  people  live  side  by  side  but  lack  the  know-how  of 
community  organization  for  better  living.  They  are  faced  with  high  crime 
rates,  high  divorce  rates,  suicide,  political  corruption,  and  other  symptoms 
of  community  disorganization  for  which  they  tend  to  blame  the  weaknesses 
of  men.  How  much  better  it  would  be  if  they  could  see  that  the  solution  to 
these  problems  lies  in  local  community  action. 

Cooperative  families.  Wherever  there  is  a  group  of  families  who 
have  the  facilities  to  communicate  with  each  other  regularly  and  frequently, 
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the  possibilities  of  community  life  exist.  Usually,  but  not  always,  such  a 
group  of  families  live  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  They  are  able  to 
chat  over  the  back  fence  or  while  gathered  in  informal  groups  in  the  hall 
of  an  apartment  house.  At  more  formal  gatherings,  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  about  common  interests.  The  children  know  each  other  and 
share  common  playgrounds  and  schools. 

Before  such  a  group  of  families  can  be  considered  a  community,  it 
must  acquire  two  other  characteristics.  First,  the  various  families  must 
realize  that  they  have  common  needs.  These  range  from  the  basic  needs, 
such  as  food,  shelter,  clothing,  sex,  and  education  to  the  social  wants  of 
life,  of  which  police  protection,  entertainment,  and  vocational  guidance 
are  good  examples.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  special  attention  must 
be  given  to  certain  psychological  needs  in  the  development  of  community 
spirit  and  action.  One  of  these,  the  need  "to  belong,"  seems  fundamental 
to  the  growth  of  community  life.  The  fact  that  the  feeling  of  belonging  is 
one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  our  time  suggests  that  it  is  related  to  the  de- 
cline of  community  life  in  the  United  States  and  can  only  be  satisfied  by  a 
rebirth  of  community  spirit.  The  degree  to  which  man  can  also  satisfy  his 
needs  for  security,  recognition,  steady  companionship,  and  acceptance 
also  seems  to  be  bound  up  with  the  degree  of  community  life  experienced 
by  the  individual. 

A  group  of  families  with  recognized  common  needs  becomes  an  active 
community  when  the  families  act  cooperatively  to  see  that  their  needs  are 
effectively  satisfied.  Cooperative  behavior  involves  many  different  kinds  of 
action.  In  one  instance,  representatives  of  the  families  may  ask  the  school 
to  provide  needed  services  or  to  improve  existing  services.  (We  personally 
feel  that  such  representatives  would  do  well  to  praise  a  school  for  adequate 
services  as  quickly  as  they  demand  something  new.)  In  another  instance, 
the  members  of  a  community  may  seek  the  cooperation  of  nearby  com- 
munities to  establish  expensive  and  hard-to-get  services.  For  example,  each 
community  would  find  it  difficult  to  support  an  opera  company  or  a  sym- 
phony orchestra.  In  still  another  instance,  there  might  be  cooperative  action 
by  members  of  a  community  to  establish  new  services,  such  as  a  mental 
hygiene  clinic  for  children  and  adults.  Under  any  circumstances,  a  com- 
munity would  feel  responsible  for  providing  opportunities  for  each  of  its 
members  to  obtain  education,  to  earn  a  living,  and  to  marry.  Briefly,  a 
community  is  a  group  of  families  who  feel  they  are  their  brothers'  keepers. 

In  a  functioning  democratic  community,  there  is  one  fundamental  posi- 
tion that  we  believe  must  be  maintained  to  keep  community  spirit  alive. 
It  is  the  belief  that  institutions  and  organizations  are  a  means  of  satisfying 
human  needs  and  are  seldom,  if  ever,  ends  in  themselves.  In  other  words,  a 
school  is  the  servant  of  the  people  who  support  it;  recreation  facilities  must 
have  relaxation  and  wholesome  entertainment  for  members  of  the  com- 
munity as  their  ultimate  goal;  and  churches  when  empty  must  ask  why  they 
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are  not  serving  the  people  rather  than  ask  what  is  wrong  with  the  people. 
Whenever  any  organization  or  institution  reserves  for  itself  the  right  to  do 
as  it  pleases  regardless  of  the  needs  and  wishes  of  community  members,  it 
is  time  for  the  community  to  rise  up  in  unison  and  remind  it  that  it  is  the 
servant  of  the  people  and  not  its  master.  In  the  final  analysis,  an  institution 
is  nothing  more  than  an  organized  way  of  satisfying  the  needs  of  its  constit- 
uents. If  that  particular  way  of  satisfying  needs  is  outmoded  by  the  change 
of  circumstances,  a  new  way  is  called  for. 

This  point  of  view  implies  no  disrespect  for  institutions.  Every  so- 
ciety succeeds  or  falls  on  the  basis  of  its  institutional  efficiency.  They  are 
the  backbone  of  any  social  organization  and  are  needed  almost  constantly. 
But,  throughout  history,  institutions  have  tended  to  assume  the  position  of 
master  rather  than  that  of  servant.  Their  leaders  have  tended  to  solem- 
nize and  ritualize  particular  ways  of  doing  things,  ways  that  usually  out- 
last their  usefulness.  It  may  have  been  their  prestige  and  importance  that 
made  people  of  past  generations  subservient  to  their  institutions;  it  could 
have  been  ignorance.  Today,  there  is  no  reason  for  ignorance  or  fear,  for 
we  can  understand  the  nature  and  functions  of  institutions.  We  can  respect 
them  for  what  they  can  do  for  us. 

The  nature  and  scope  of  community  services  needed  to  assist  families 
is  indicated  in  the  following  list x  of  services  recommended  by  The 
Woman's  Foundation,  an  organization  backed  by  leaders  in  industry, 
business,  education,  and  civic  affairs.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  religious 
services  will  be  provided  in  each  community. 

1.  Educational  facilities  of  standard  quality  for  children  and  adults  organized 
in  accordance  with  individual  needs,  interests  and  capacities  and  closely 
related  to  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  community. 

2.  Family  counseling  and  adjustment  services  and  provisions  for  insuring  the 
economic  security  of  the  family. 

3.  Services  and  care  for  children  in  their  own  homes  and  provisions  whereby 
substitute  homes  or  institutional  care  may  be  provided  when  necessary. 

4.  Mental  hygiene  clinics  for  children  and  adults. 

5.  Adequate  children's  court  and  detention  facilities. 

6.  Provisions  for  the  care  of  children  of  working  mothers  and  adequate  stand- 
ards in  child  labor  laws  and  full  enforcement  of  such  laws. 

7.  Recreation  facilities  and  leadership  for  children,  youth,  and  adults. 

8.  Vocational  guidance  service  for  children  and  youth  and  counseling  for 
adults. 

9.  Employment  services  for  youth  and  adults. 


1  Committee  of  Consultants  on  Community  Reorganization,  A  Consultant's  Re- 
port, Reorganization  of  Community  Services  (New  York:  The  Woman's  Foundation, 
1945). 
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10.  Provision  for  adequate  care,  adjustment  and  recreation  for  the  aged. 

11.  A  community  health  program  designed  to  provide  both  preventive  care  and 
treatment  for  adults  and  children  of  all  ages  and  economic  status,  including 
hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics. 

12.  Adequate  and  well  trained  personnel  in  education,  health,  welfare  and 
recreation. 

Need  for  leadership.  A  democratic  community  that  relies  upon 
self-help  is  in  need  of  many  types  of  leaders  who  must  come  from  the  rank- 
and-file  citizens  of  that  community.  Paid  leadership  is  necessary  for  some 
tasks  but,  generally  speaking,  the  volunteers  of  each  community  must  carry 
the  responsibility  and  do  most  of  the  work.  In  other  words,  every  reader  of 
this  book  is  potentially  a  leader  of  his  or  her  community.  Potential  leaders 
are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  following  groups : 

Parents  interested  in  their  own  children 

People  interested  in  other  people's  children 

Clubwomen  and  clubmen 

Business  men  and  business  women 

Men  and  women  who  informally  help  people  in  trouble 

Teachers 

School  administrators 

School  counselors 

Ministers,  rabbis,  and  priests 

Personnel  directors 

Home  demonstration  and  farm  agents 

Social  workers 

Group  workers  such  as  boy  scout  leaders 

Labor  leaders 

Retired  members  of  the  community 

THE   CHURCH 

A  family  starts  a  moral  basis  for  life  in  the  young  child.  It  can  expect  sup- 
port for  this  basis  from  religion.  It  can  also  call  upon  religion  to  develop 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  human  personality.  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself" 
is  a  moral  concept  that  can  be  taught  in  the  home.  If  the  concept  is  given 
religious  support  and  consequently  a  fuller  meaning,  religion  has  played  an 
important  role  in  aiding  a  family  in  successful  living.  It  is  true  that  religion 
can  defeat  this  purpose  by  teaching  a  dogmatism  that  develops  a  rigid  and 
apprehensive  type  of  personality.  People  with  such  personalities  accept 
religion  as  a  shield  from  life  and  not  as  a  means  to  successful  living.  We 
do  not  have  this  kind  of  religion  in  mind. 

Religion  not  only  offers  emotional  support  and  moral  teachings,  it 
offers  opportunity  for  experience  in  social  participation.  Assuming  the  du- 
ties of  a  Sunday-school  teacher  or  a  lay  preacher,  for  example,  offers  oppor- 
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tunity  for  personality  development.  To  be  able  to  see  people  from  the  view- 
point of  a  teacher  or  preacher  helps  to  develop  a  flexible  point  of  view  to- 
ward one's  own  family  as  well  as  the  world  in  general.  Social  participation 
need  not  carry  one  to  positions  of  leadership  if  one  does  not  want  them, 
but  it  can  help  one  to  learn  to  be  cooperative  and  responsible  in  group 
activities. 

Our  great  religions  also  attempt  to  serve  as  a  means  of  integrating 
life.  This  is  something  most  people  seek.  Some  people  may  choose  other 
agencies  to  offer  them  a  pattern  for  living,  but  many  families  will  look  to 
religion  for  assistance  in  this  domain.  Not  many  people  reject  all  con- 
sideration of  the  contributions  religion  can  make. 

Religious  activities  in  the  home.  Families  who  use  religion  as  an 
aid  for  successful  family  living  will  probably  carry  out  various  activities  to 
promote  religious  feelings  within  the  home.  The  tendency  has  been  to  per- 
form some  of  the  rituals  handed  down  from  past  generations.  Many  people 
have  been  disappointed  because  these  rituals  fail  to  arouse  religious  feel- 
ings. There  is  no  reason  why  new  and  more  meaningful  rituals  shouldn't 
be  devised  for  the  modern  family.  Family  prayer,  for  example,  is  a  tradi- 
tional form  of  worship,  which  once  was  capable  of  stimulating  religious 
feelings.  Today,  many  families  find  it  a  difficult  custom  to  follow  and,  when 
they  do  follow  it,  it  doesn't  produce  the  desired  result.  There  are  a  number 
of  reasons  that  might  explain  the  difficulties:  families  are  together  less; 
there  are  more  interruptions,  such  as  telephones  and  doorbells;  the  feel- 
ings of  the  members  of  the  family  are  less  likely  to  correspond  at  any  one 
time.  Nevertheless,  each  family  can  create  its  own  religious  rituals.  One 
family  substituted  singing  for  praying  as  their  method  of  sharing  religious 
feelings.  The  only  time  when  members  of  the  family  were  able  to  be  to- 
gether was  on  the  way  home  from  work,  in  the  same  automobile.  Since 
prayer  seemed  inappropriate,  they  sang  hymns.  Another  family  tried  to 
share  feelings  of  love  and  devotion  as  a  family,  although  they  were  con- 
stantly being  separated  by  travel.  On  special  occasions  such  as  birthdays, 
Christmas,  and  Thanksgiving,  each  member  of  the  family,  no  matter  how 
far  away,  would  burn  a  candle  in  the  window  or  on  the  mantelpiece  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  and  restoring  emotional  and  spiritual  ties  with  one 
another. 

New  and  different  forms  of  religious  worship  in  the  home  needn't  be 
considered  antireligious.  On  the  contrary,  flexibility  and  creativity  are  a 
sign  that  religion  is  a  vital  force  in  family  life. 

Services  offered  by  the  church.  Churches  throughout  the  United 
States  have  found  that  they  can  serve  the  people  of  their  communities  in 
many  different  ways.  Worship,  of  course,  is  the  most  common  need  met  by 
the  church.  Not  only  on  Sunday,  but  every  day  of  the  week,  churches  open 
their  doors  to  conduct  worship  services.  Closely  related  to  worship  serv- 
ices are  instructional  services  in  the  theology  of  the  church  and  its  history. 
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Branching  off  from  religious  instruction  are  classes  in  human  relations. 
Of  particular  interest  to  the  family  are  the  classes  offered  in  the  field  of 
courtship  and  marriage.  Unmarried  people  are  offered  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  of  courtship  and  learn  about  the  important  factors  in 
mate  selection  and  marriage  adjustment.  Married  couples  are  provided  with 
instruction  in  child  training  and  other  subjects  related  to  the  family. 
Recently,  classes  have  been  organized  for  elderly  people,  in  which  they 
can  meet  to  talk  about  their  particular  problems. 

If  a  person  is  seeking  a  church,  he  will  find  many  that  offer  the 
service  of  introducing  him  and  his  family  into  the  community  or  into  new 
groups  within  his  community.  Sometimes,  this  service  is  formally  organized. 
At  other  times,  the  genuine  friendliness  of  the  church  members  makes  it 
possible  to  find  friends  and  be  invited  to  join  other  community  activities. 
Since  many  American  families  move  from  one  home  to  another  and  from 
one  community  to  another,  this  service  can  be  especially  helpful.  And  the 
church  considers  it  important  to  the  family  and  to  itself  to  bring  new- 
comers into  the  church  when  they  first  arrive  in  the  community.  A  high 
percentage  of  families  who  move  never  join  a  church  if  they  do  not  do  so 
within  a  couple  of  years  after  entering  a  new  community. 

The  church  has  long  offered  services  to  the  distressed  and  needy. 
Although  many  of  these  services  are  being  taken  over  by  professional  agen- 
cies, which  work  on  a  more  scientific  basis,  the  community  still  needs  the 
welfare  activities  of  the  church  and  its  support  of  professional  services.  The 
distressed  and  needy  require  material  assistance  and  counseling  or  both. 
The  church  can  make  known  the  needs  of  some  families  to  other  members 
of  the  church,  and  so  foster  neighborliness  and  brotherhood.  It  can  also 
provide  financial  support,  or  sometimes  an  office  for  professional  coun- 
selors, who  are  trained  to  help  people  help  themselves.  Since  counseling 
services  are  now  being  offered  to  everyone,  instead  of  to  only  the  extremely 
unfortunate,  the  churches  can  follow  the  pattern  by  offering  counseling 
services  to  all  their  members.  Such  services  range  from  premarital  coun- 
seling to  vocational  and  emotional  counseling.  The  advantages  of  the 
church  as  a  counseling  center  are  many.  For  one  thing,  it  has  been  the 
traditional  place  to  which  people  bring  their  troubles.  Also,  the  fact  that 
understanding,  forgiveness,  and  love  are  an  integral  part  of  our  religions 
gives  the  church  added  advantage  in  offering  competent  counseling  serv- 
ices. 

Most  churches  build  beautiful  and  comfortable  buildings  to  house 
their  services.  Unless  the  building  is  used  daily,  the  expenditure  can  be 
considered  extravagant.  There  are  many  uses  for  a  church  building  through- 
out the  week.  The  more  customary  ones  include  weddings  and  receptions, 
social  gatherings,  and  funerals.  As  the  size  of  the  home  has  decreased,  the 
church  has  been  able  to  provide  room  for  many  of  the  activities  once 
carried  on  at  home.  There  is  one  neglected  community  need  that  churches 
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might  try  to  satisfy.  It  is  the  need  for  places  where  young  people  can  do 
some  of  their  courting  in  private.  As  it  is,  many  of  them  are  forced  to  park 
along  the  highway,  sit  under  trees  in  the  park,  or  stand  in  darkened  alleys 
and  hallways.  The  atmosphere  in  such  places  is  usually  not  conducive  to 
the  building  of  friendship;  rather,  it  leads  to  sexual  exploitation  or  simply 
sexual  thrills.  Both  the  community  and  the  teen-agers  would  benefit  if 
churches  could  provide  places  of  privacy  where  courtship  could  be  carried 
on  under  the  sponsorship  and  direction  of  a  community  organization. 
Nursery-school  service  is  another  need  the  church  can  supply  during  the 
week. 

THE    SCHOOL 

The  school  as  a  second  home.  The  community  has  consistently 
granted  the  schools  a  large  proportion  of  the  child's  waking  time.  A  child 
can  start  with  nursery  school  when  he  is  three  years  old  and  continue  to 
attend  school  until  he  is  twenty-five,  more  or  less.  Each  day  he  will  spend 
from  three  to  eight  hours  in  the  classroom  or  on  the  school  campus.  In 
prep  school  or  college  he  may  spend  all  of  his  time  on  campus.  The  school 
has  become  a  second  home  for  a  majority  of  our  children.  This  means  that 
it  must  serve  in  more  ways  than  merely  teaching  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  It  has  become  a  parental  substitute  in  guiding  many  of  the 
child's  activities.  It  must  provide  for  love,  understanding,  recognition,  new 
experience,  and  a  host  of  other  needs  formerly  furnished  almost  completely 
by  the  home. 

The  change  in  the  relations  between  the  home  and  school  calls  for 
a  new  concept  of  the  teacher  and  his  work.  Because  the  teacher  has  be- 
come a  parent  substitute  in  many  ways,  he  or  she  must  have  many  of  the 
attributes  of  a  successful  parent.  He  must  have  training  in  child  behavior 
as  well  as  in  the  subject  matter  that  he  plans  to  pass  on  to  his  students. 
He  must  be  able  to  love  as  well  as  be  loved,  perhaps  even  more  than  a 
parent  because  so  many  children  will  seek  his  love  and  expect  to  be 
loved.  He  must  know  how  to  discipline  with  purpose,  and  he  must  know 
how  to  lead.  After  serving  as  a  parent,  he  must  be  able  to  surrender  the 
children  to  the  home,  although  he  may  have  done  a  better  job  than  some 
parents.  The  teacher  today  stands  in  the  peculiar  position  of  being  both  an 
educator  and  a  parent  substitute.  Although  not  primarily  responsible  for 
the  child,  he  can,  and  sometimes  does,  influence  his  students  more  than 
any  other  person  in  contact  with  them.  Too  often,  he  is  blamed  if  he  does  a 
poor  job  and  ignored  if  he  does  a  good  one. 

The  teacher's  role  is  not  the  only  changing  aspect  of  the  changing 
responsibilities  of  the  school.  Because  the  child  spends  so  much  time  on 
the  campus,  the  type  of  community  life  provided  by  the  school  is  also  im- 
portant. The  full  effect  of  this  influence  can  be  observed  on  campuses 
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where  the  students  both  live  and  attend  classes.  Parents  will  do  well  to 
consider  this  point  when  selecting  boarding  schools  for  their  children. 
Students  will  also  be  happier  if  in  choosing  the  school  community  they  will 
enter,  if  given  the  choice,  they  understand  that  good  teachers  and  fine 
buildings  are  of  little  value  if  the  spirit  of  the  college  community  develops 
contrary  to  the  avowed  goals  of  the  institution.  What  happens  in  the 
dormitories,  in  the  library,  and  under  the  ivy  will  probably  have  more  in- 
fluence on  the  education  of  a  student  than  either  the  teachers  or  the 
curriculum. 

The  school  is  not  alone  in  making  adjustments  to  its  new  role  within 
the  community.  Parents  often  find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  fact  that  many 
of  their  functions  are  being  taken  over  by  the  school;  they  are  sometimes 
jealous  and  fail  to  understand  that  it  is  impossible  under  contemporary 
living  conditions,  for  parents  to  provide  what  the  school  offers.  They  try, 
and  feel  guilty  in  their  failure.  Such  feelings  may  be  projected  onto  the 
school  and  the  teacher.  Thus  the  modern  teacher  is  faced  with  a  new  rela- 
tion with  parents.  This  again  calls  for  new  skills  and  understanding.  No 
matter  what  subject  matter  he  may  teach,  the  teacher  must  face  and  deal 
with  family  situations  brought  to  the  school  by  each  student.  Every  teacher 
must  have  some  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  family  life.  He  must 
know  how  to  cooperate  with  the  parents  and  help  them  understand  he  is 
neither  stealing  the  affection  of  their  child  nor  able  to  take  over  the  func- 
tions of  a  parent. 

Common  goals  of  the  school  and  family.  If  the  school  is  to  be 
an  aid  to  successful  family  living,  it  must  gear  its  program  to  the  needs  and 
goals  of  the  family.  This  it  should  not  find  difficult  to  do.  In  a  democratic 
society  the  school  can  join  with  the  home  in  developing  (1)  physical 
health,  (2)  mental  and  emotional  health,  (3)  economic  competence,  (4) 
information,  skills,  and  appreciations,  (5)  good  citizenship  and  moral 
values,  and  (6)  happy  family  life. 

Education  for  marriage  and  family  living.  Within  the  past  two 
decades  the  schools  of  our  nation  have  undertaken  a  program  to  assist 
families  to  educate  their  children  for  successful  family  living.  The  pro- 
grams vary  in  nature  and  content.  The  following  areas  of  family  life  are 
the  most  commonly  discussed:  personality  and  family  life,  child  develop- 
ment, home  planning,  sex  education,  personal  living,  emotional  phases  of 
family  life,  consumer  buying,  nutrition,  foods,  clothing,  health,  care  of  the 
sick,  family  and  community  living,  and  courtship. 

These  courses  are  organized  in  various  places  within  the  curriculum. 
For  example,  sex  education  is  found  in  biology  courses  as  well  as  in 
hygiene  courses.  Home-economics  departments  offer  a  variety  of  courses 
on  both  the  high  school  and  college  level.  On  the  college  level,  sociology 
departments  offer  courses  in  the  family  as  an  institution,  and  "functional" 
courses  that  deal  with  the  practical  questions  of  the  modern  family.  As 
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yet,  family-life  education  has  only  just  begun  in  the  elementary  schools, 
but  it  should  not  be  long  before  it  is  incorporated  in  the  programs  of  most 
schools.  For  teachers  interested  in  this  field,  there  is  great  opportunity  to 
develop  family-life  programs.  As  yet,  the  demand  is  not  as  great  as  the 
need,  but  the  pioneering  work  now  being  done  will  soon  open  up  new  areas. 

OTHER   COMMUNITY   SERVICES 

Recreation.  The  dominance  of  commercial  recreational  centers  and 
the  lack  of  community  recreational  leaders  have  made  Americans  a  nation 
of  watchers  instead  of  participants.  This  has  been  deplored  by  many  mem- 
bers of  our  society.  Leisure  time,  which  is  continually  increasing  for  the 
average  person,  is  devoted  to  what  have  been  characterized  as  the  great 
"flop  houses"  of  American  life,  namely,  television,  radio,  movies,  and 
magazines.  The  typical  family  evening  has  been  described  as  mother  in 
the  dining  room  with  her  novel,  father  in  the  living  room  watching  fights, 
son  in  the  basement  listening  to  the  radio,  and  daughter  in  her  room  play- 
ing records.  Instead  of  a  family  unit,  there  are  four  individuals  living  iso- 
lated under  the  same  roof.  If  the  family  decide  to  go  out,  they  scatter  because 
of  divergent  interests.  The  result  is  that  recreation  serves  to  separate  the 
family  instead  of  to  maintain  its  unity. 

The  answer  to  commercial  recreation  and  the  inactivity  it  encourages 
lies  in  the  organization  of  a  good  community  recreational  program.  The 
development  of  a  successful  recreational  program  is  the  responsibility  of 
many  community  agencies.  Included  in  the  list  should  be  the  schools, 
churches,  municipal  or  county  government,  private  organizations  such  as 
the  Y.W.C.A.,  civic  groups,  industry,  and  commercial  enterprises.  They 
must  organize  and  concern  themselves  with  the  following  matters  if  an 
effective  program  is  to  be  established  and  maintained:  (1)  finances,  (2) 
administration,  (3)  facilities,  (4)  leadership,  (5)  program,  and  (6)  com- 
munity participation. 

A  family  should  expect  a  good  recreational  program  to  serve  it  in 
numerous  ways.  First,  it  should  be  entertaining.  This  is  important,  for 
many  people  have  monotonous  and  tiring  jobs.  Second,  there  should  be  a 
provision  for  physical  activity  to  stimulate  the  body  and  exercise  some  of 
the  muscles  left  inactive  during  working  hours.  Third,  recreation  should 
be  creative.  The  creation  may  or  may  not  have  monetary  value.  There  are 
many  homes  decorated  with  self-made  items  that  are  not  worth  a  cent  on 
the  market  but  are  priceless  to  the  owner  because  he  made  them  with  his 
own  hands.  Fourth,  it  should  increase  sociability.  Sociability  in  recreation 
will  seldom  fail  to  produce  better  understanding  among  neighbors  and  a 
stronger  community  spirit.  This  community  gain  is  considered  by  sup- 
porters of  community  life  as  worth  the  cost  of  any  recreational  program. 
Combined  with  all  these  services  are  various  possibilities  for  educational 
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advancement.  Forums,  lectures,  discussion  groups,  and  the  like  may  even 
help  advancement  at  work. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  recreational  interests  and 
habits  of  teen-agers.  Recreational  programs  not  only  provide  entertain- 
ment for  this  group  of  citizens  but  also  give  them  opportunity  for  meeting 
potential  marriage  partners.  The  difficulties  of  meeting  eligible  mates  can 
be  decreased  if  recreational  leaders  take  an  interest  in  helping  boy  meet 
girl.  Such  an  interest  can  be  most  helpful  in  areas  where  there  is  an  uneven 
sex  ratio.  For  example,  in  rural  Minnesota  in  the  past  decade  there  were 
147  boys  20  to  24  years  old  to  every  100  girls  of  the  same  age.  One  county, 
Chisago,  had  the  extremely  unbalanced  ratio  of  189  boys  to  100  girls. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  recreational  program  should  probably  be  on 
a  countywide  basis  with  contacts  in  other  counties.  In  recreation  pro- 
grams, teen-agers  can  also  be  grouped  according  to  interests,  height,  and 
other  factors  that  influence  marital  choice  and  adjustment. 

Even  with  a  strong  recreational  program  in  the  community,  the  home 
is  still  a  place  where  members  of  the  family  can  have  fun  together.  One 
way  of  making  the  home  a  center  of  recreation,  which  has  been  successful 
in  many  homes,  is  the  family  council,  or  discussion  period.  At  this  time, 
each  member  of  the  family  can  make  his  desires  and  suggestions  known, 
and  programs  can  be  democratically  devised.  These  family  councils  should 
be  able  to  call  upon  the  educational  agencies  of  the  community  to  help 
them  organize  recreation  in  the  home  and  to  find  other  families  with 
similar  interests.  Several  families  may  enjoy  meeting  and  playing  as  family 
groups. 

Medical  services.  Physical  and  mental  health,  aside  from  inherited 
factors,  depends  primarily  upon  the  home.  However,  when  illness  strikes, 
medical  institutions  must  offer  adequate  services  if  the  family  is  to  be 
properly  maintained.  Everyone  recognizes  that  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment in  most  communities.  Millions  of  dollars  are  lost  annually  through 
sickness  and  partial  or  total  disability.  Millions  of  man-hours  of  work  are 
lost  through  bad  health.  It  has  also  been  estimated  that  325,000  people 
die  each  year  whom  we  have  the  knowledge  and  skill  to  save.  All  of  this 
occurs  despite  the  tremendous  improvements  we  have  made  in  recent 
decades. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  blame  the  medical  profession  for  the  difficul- 
ties. However,  we  should  view  the  problem  as  a  community  one.  People 
must  realize  that  doctors  and  medical  facilities  are  their  servants  by  the 
nature  of  the  oath  doctors  take  when  they  are  admitted  to  the  profession. 
Doctors  can  be  no  better  or  worse  than  a  community  asks  them  to  be. 
Communities  that  offer  the  social  and  financial  support  for  a  sound  com- 
munity program  will  attract  capable  and  friendly  doctors. 

The  development  of  budgeted  medical  expenses  through  insurance 
programs  has  eased  the  financial  burden  of  many  families  plagued  with 
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illness  and  accident.  The  success  of  these  programs  suggests  that  they  be 
broadened  and  made  available  to  more  families.  Since  medical  costs  for 
large  groups  can  be  predicted  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  death  can 
be  predicted  for  life  insurance,  there  is  no  reason  why  health  insurance 
shouldn't  be  feasible  for  most  families.  Health  insurance  would  relieve 
the  doctor  of  the  role  of  tax  assessor,  whereby  he  must  charge  the  well-to-do 
more  to  make  up  for  income  lost  by  treating  poor  families. 

Dr.  Viktor  O.  Wilson,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  Minnesota  in  1948  to  study  the  role  of  health  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  recommended  the  following  care  and  services.2  He  said 
in  the  report  that  the  funds  to  employ  qualified  personnel  will  be  found  as 
the  public  understands  and  asks  for  these  services. 

1.  Extension  of  qualified  prenatal  and  maternity  medical  care  to  mothers  to 
assure  to  every  child  the  opportunity  of  being  born  sound  and  healthy. 

2.  Medical  supervision  of  children  and  youth  administered  through  the  me- 
dium of  periodic  health  appraisals  for  guidance  of  growth  and  development, 
supervision  of  nutrition,  prevention,  detection,  and  treatment  of  physical 
defects  and  emotional  and  mental  disturbances. 

3.  A  school  program  providing  for  continuous  health  supervision,  healthful 
school  living,  and  the  opportunity  for  pupils  to  develop  understanding,  atti- 
tudes, and  skills  of  personal  and  community  health. 

4.  An  adequate  program  directed  toward  the  prevention,  detection,  and  treat- 
ment of  emotional  and  mental  illness. 

5.  A  program  directed  toward  the  prevention  of  dental  disease  and  the  pro- 
vision of  the  necessary  dental  care  for  pre-school  as  well  as  school  children. 

6.  Energetic  prevention  and  control  of  preventable  and  communicable  dis- 
eases. 

7.  Extension  of  educational  programs  directed  toward  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents among  children  and  youth. 

8.  An  adequate  public  health  nursing  service  in  the  communities  of  the  state 
to  demonstrate  and  to  give  the  nursing  care  needed  in  the  home  and  com- 
munity, and  to  serve  as  the  liaison  agency  between  the  individual,  the 
family,  and  the  physicians,  dentists,  and  other  health  facilities  and  resources. 

9.  A  sanitary  environment,  including  safe  water,  milk,  and  food  supplies, 
which  is  further  protected  by  modern  sewage  disposal  and  rodent  and  in- 
sect control  activities. 

10.  Further  development  of  health  education  in  all  aspects  of  physical  and  emo- 
tional health  with  extension  to  parents  and  all  adult  groups  who  work  with 
children. 

Police  and  courts.  The  family  relies  upon  police  and  courts  for 
a  number  of  things.  However,  the  reliance  has  generally  been  so  casual 

2  Report  of  Governor's  State  Conference  on  Youth  (St.  Paul:  State  of  Minne- 
sota, 1948),  56-57. 
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that  the  average  citizen  pays  little  attention  to  them  until  there  is  corrup- 
tion and  scandal,  which  has  developed  as  the  result  of  his  neglect.  Even 
without  scandal  and  corruption,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  appoint 
police  officers,  town  marshals,  and  county  sheriffs  whose  training  and 
ability  do  not  qualify  them  for  handling  young  people  in  trouble.  Not  only 
in  novels  and  movies  do  we  find  sadistic  policemen  and  judges  who  be- 
lieve that  some  boys  are  "naturally  bad"  and  who  are  determined  to  beat 
the  badness  out  of  them.  In  rural  areas  it  sometimes  happens  that  town 
marshals  are  people  who  can't  qualify  for  any  other  job  but  are  made 
marshals  because  they  might  be  useful  politically.  One  marshal,  for  ex- 
ample, could  not  see  the  dangers  involved  in  placing  juvenile  offenders  in 
his  old,  stinking,  broken-down  jail.  He  believed  a  "good  scare"  was  good 
for  any  child  who  broke  the  law.  Another  marshal  found  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  citizens  of  his  community  were  excited  over  an  attempted 
rape.  He  explained  that  there  was  no  danger  because  the  man  had  been 
sterilized  and  couldn't  make  the  girl  pregnant. 

The  philosophy  of  our  courts  centers  around  the  probability  of  guilt 
and  the  branding  of  criminals.  Each  trial  becomes  a  contest  between  two 
lawyers  in  displaying  their  skill  and  their  ability  to  free  or  convict.  Often, 
the  accused  or  aggrieved  is  forgotten  in  the  struggle.  There  is  little  attempt 
to  determine  the  cause  of  the  behavior  and  to  apply  the  necessary  treat- 
ment. In  other  words,  the  sanctity  of  the  home  or  the  family  as  a  unit 
receives  little  consideration  in  the  courtroom.  If  a  family  comes  to  court, 
it  must  be  prepared  to  "do  battle"  rather  than  seek  reconciliation  and 
understanding. 

There  are  enough  exceptions  to  this  generalized  picture  of  our  courts 
to  make  us  realize  that  the  court  can  be  a  friend  of  the  family.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  considerable  agitation  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  for  the  creation  of  family  courts  to  handle  family  problems.  Such 
courts  would  have  jurisdiction  over  all  juvenile  cases,  including  those  in- 
volving the  contribution  of  adults  to  delinquency,  abandonment  and  non- 
support  cases;  paternity-action  cases;  husband-wife  legal  problems,  and 
divorce  cases.  The  philosophy  of  family  courts  would  be  similar  to  that 
of  juvenile  courts.  The  proceedings  would  be  informal;  understanding  and 
treatment  would  be  the  foremost  goals;  and  guilt,  punishment,  and  retri- 
bution would  be  minimized. 

The  laws  of  the  land  created  to  protect  and  support  the  family  are 
in  many  respects  antiquated.  For  example,  judging  by  Kinsey's  report, 
many  married  couples  commit  a  felony  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  in  their 
regular  pursuit  of  sexual  enjoyment.  Our  laws  need  revision  on  all  levels 
of  government.  There  is  need  for  a  national  law  to  deal  with  divorce  and 
related  problems.  We  will  say  more  about  this  in  the  next  chapter.  Many 
states  have  recommended  that  governors  appoint  commissions  made  up  of 
lawyers,  social  workers,  psychiatrists,  sociologists,  educators,  and  mem- 
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bers  of  other  interested  professions  to  study  and  recommend  revisions. 
Some  surveys  have  been  made.  Community  action  is  desperately  needed 
to  support  the  creation  of  these  commissions  and  the  recommendations 
they  make.  The  welfare  of  the  family  would  be  a  good  political  issue  or  a 
platform  for  a  political  party. 

Involvement  with  police  or  courts  often  makes  it  necessary  for  a 
family  to  have  a  lawyer.  Lawyers,  like  the  members  of  other  professions, 
can  be  rated  according  to  ability,  training,  experience,  time  available,  and 
other  factors.  Therefore  you  will  want  to  investigate  before  making  a 
selection. 

In  the  larger  communities  a  valuable  legal  service  is  rendered  by  the 
legal  aid  society.  Anyone  who  is  unable  to  pay  a  fee  or  whose  income 
allows  only  a  small  payment  can  receive  help  from  this  organization.  It 
is  particularly  active  in  divorce  cases,  child  support,  desertion,  and  other 
problems  that  vitally  affect  the  family.  The  address  of  your  local  legal  aid 
society  can  be  found  in  the  telephone  directory. 

Social  welfare.  Social-welfare  services  have  become  an  estab- 
lished resource  for  families  in  trouble.  The  stigma  of  failure  often  attached 
to  people  in  need  of  social-welfare  services  is  giving  way  to  the  realization 
that  any  family  can  be  a  victim  of  social  forces  that  place  it  in  need  of  help. 
Thus  the  support  and  use  of  community  welfare  agencies  is  broadening. 
A  preventive  program,  as  well  as  more  enlightened  remedial  services,  is 
developing  within  the  social-welfare  program.  Community-minded  people 
can  expect  to  be  more  involved  in  supporting  social-welfare  services  in  the 
future  and,  as  a  result  of  their  support,  to  realize  that  the  services  are  for 
their  use,  too. 

Social  welfare  embraces  various  programs.  Perhaps  the  mental- 
hygiene  programs  are  needed  most  by  the  largest  number  of  families  in  a 
community.  The  basic  American  ideal  of  respect  for  human  personality 
and  preservation  of  individuality  is  being  undermined  by  philosophies  that 
look  upon  the  individual  as  a  means,  not  an  end.  The  preservation  of  in- 
dividuality is  a  paramount  concern  of  the  mental-hygiene  movement.  Sup- 
port is  needed  for  its  programs  designed  to  combat  the  forces  that  make  for 
personality  disorganization.  Other  social-welfare  programs  include  caring 
for  families  suffering  from  unemployment;  providing  for  the  needs  of 
children  who  require  care  outside  of  their  homes,  such  as  orphans;  pro- 
tecting and  helping  the  working  mother  and  her  family;  assisting  the  aged; 
helping  to  readjust  former  servicemen  to  civilian  life;  training  and  caring 
for  the  physically  handicapped;  educating  and  helping  immigrants  and 
families  of  foreign  origins;  and  assisting  migrants. 

Social  welfare  has  become  a  thirteen-billion-dollar  enterprise  today. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  communities  should  be  concerned  with  why  and 
how  their  money  is  being  spent — not  with  the  idea  of  reducing  the  amount, 
for  many  of  our  programs  lack  sufficient  funds — but  to  see  that  the  money 
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is  more  wisely  spent.  A  number  of  studies  indicate  we  are  not  using  social- 
welfare  resources  efficiently.  Bradley  Buell  has  reported  the  results  of  a 
study  made  by  his  group  of  researchers  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.3  They  found 
that  a  group  of  6,500  families,  or  6  per  cent  of  the  families,  were  absorbing 
over  half  the  services  of  the  ninety-two  agencies  and  organizations  serving 
welfare  needs.  These  6  per  cent  were  receiving  services  costing  five 
million  dollars  a  year.  It  is  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Buell  and  his  associates 
that  the  American  intent  to  "promote  the  general  welfare"  means  more 
than  helping  people  who  have  problems.  More  important  is  the  prevention 
of  these  problems.  He  says  that  the  country's  welfare  enterprise  must  now 
take  its  next  logical  step;  it  must  retool  for  prevention  of  social  ills.  To 
that  end,  he  recommends  three  basic  principles.4 

1.  The  plan  must  be  based  on  community-wide  facts  which  supply  clues  as  to 
what  can  be  done  to  remedy  underlying  causes  of  community-wide  problems. 

2.  The  whole  plan  of  study  and  operation  must  be  directed  toward  prevention 
of  family  breakdown. 

3.  Teamwork  among  the  humanitarian  professions  must  be  developed. 
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CHAPTER   TWENTY-FIVE 

SHOULD  DIVORCE  BE  CONSIDERED? 


Divorce  has  become  an  accepted  way  of  revoking  a  marriage.  It  is  some- 
thing that  we  need  neither  fear  nor  condemn.  On  the  other  hand,  it  brings 
with  it  a  number  of  major  problems/Before  we  use  it  as  a  cure  for  in- 
compatible marriages,  we  should  be  sure  that  the  cure  is  not  worse  than 
the  disease. 

Most  married  people  have  probably  given  at  least  fleeting  thought  to 
the  possibilities  of  divorce.  From  a  distance,  it  may  seem  like  a  quick  so- 
lution to  a  current  and  pressing  disagreement  with  one's  mate.  It  may 
appear  as  an  easy  escape  from  the  responsibilities  of  marriage,  which  at 
times  seem  particularly  burdensome.  Such  thoughts  are  usually  dispelled 
by  a  more  careful  consideration  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  obtaining  a 
divorce  and  a  more  careful  consideration  of  the  values  of  the  existing 
marriage.  Some  people,  however,  take  a  second  look  at  divorce  and  still 
feel  it  is  the  best  available  solution  to  their  problems.  Many  of  them  feel 
that  a  legal  divorce  will  merely  place  a  stamp  of  recognition  upon  a 
marriage  that  has  already  failed. 

At  the  present  time,  the  price  of  divorce  is  high.  We  are  still  operating 
under  the  illusion  that  if  we  make  divorce  expensive,  painful,  and  difficult 
to  obtain,  we  will  stop  families  from  being  unhappy.  This  is  like  saying 
that  if  a  man  can't  see  a  dentist,  his  tooth  won't  ache.  We  are  also  likely  to 
interpret  divorce  as  a  threat  to  the  institution  of  marriage.  Actually,  many 
people  who  seek  divorce  are  seeking  relief  from  a  particular  marriage 
only.  They  are  not  against  marriage  as  such;  they  look  forward  to  making 
a  happier  marriage.  They  have  no  intention  of  destroying  the  institution 
itself.  Instead  of  trying  to  keep  people  who  want  divorces  from  achieving 
their  goal,  we  should  try  to  figure  out  how  we  can  keep  people  from  want- 
ing divorces. 

Until  the  role  divorce  is  to  play  in  our  society  is  more  settled,  people 
who  seek  divorces  should  be  aware  of  the  problems  they  will  have  to  face. 
If  they  feel  that  divorce  is  still  worth  the  price,  they  should  be  assisted  to 
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adjust  to  the  circumstances  so  that  they  can  again  be  accepted  into  their 
communities  and  take  on  new  family  responsibilities  if  they  so  desire. 
Those  couples  who  decide  against  divorce  after  a  look  at  the  problems  in- 
volved should  have  the  opportunity  to  seek  guidance  that  will  help  them  re- 
establish and  restore  their  marriage  relations  satisfactorily. 

MEANING   OF   DIVORCE 

Legal.  Divorce  is  first  of  all  a  legal  process.  No  matter  how  estranged 
a  married  couple  may  be,  they  are  considered  man  and  wife  until  the  law 
decides  otherwise.  There  is  no  way  a  couple  seeking  divorce  can  avoid  the 
courts.  This  involves  attorneys,  legal  documents,  judges,  legal  arguments, 
and  money  to  support  the  machinery  that  grants  divorces.  The  specific 
details  of  the  process  are  outlined  by  the  laws  of  each  of  the  forty-eight 
states. 

When  an  absolute  or  unlimited  divorce  is  granted,  it  means  that  the 
marriage  has  been  terminated;  both  parties  are  considered  to  be  single 
again  and,  in  most  instances,  have  the  right  to  remarry.  Whether  or  not 
remarriage  can  take  place  immediately  after  a  divorce  decree  is  granted 
will  depend  upon  the  laws  of  the  state.  In  some  instances,  remarriage  is 
specifically  forbidden  for  a  number  of  months  or  a  year.  If  there  is  a 
specific  clause  denying  the  right  to  remarriage,  the  divorce  is  called  a 
limited  divorce.  It  is  similar  to  a  legal  separation,  which  grants  partners 
the  right  to  live  separately  from  each  other  but  still  recognizes  them  as 
married. 

Similar  to  divorce  in  results  is  the  legal  action  of  annulment.  There 
are  two  types  of  annulments:  one,  which  declares  a  marriage  void  from 
its  beginning;  the  second,  which  invalidates  a  marriage  from  the  time  its 
invalidity  is  declared.  Annulments  are  usually  granted  when  force  was 
used  to  consummate  the  marriage,  when  there  was  fraudulent  representa- 
tion, when  one  or  both  parties  were  under  the  legal  age,  when  there  was 
mental  incapacity,  when  the  blood  ties  were  too  close,  when  one  party  was 
already  married  or,  in  some  states,  when  it  was  a  racially  mixed  marriage. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  annulment  is  sometimes  used  when  divorce  is 
especially  difficult  to  obtain.  In  New  York  State  for  example,  divorce  is 
granted  only  on  the  grounds  of  adultery.  Since  people  hesitate  to  use  these 
grounds,  they  seek  annulments.  In  some  cases,  annulment  has  been  granted 
even  after  children  have  been  born.  Anyone  interested  in  reading  a  de- 
tailed report  on  the  legal  aspects  of  marriage  should  read  Your  Marriage 
and  the  Law,  by  Pilpel  and  Zavin.1 

Social.  A  couple  who  wish  to  be  separated  must  also  rearrange  their 


1  Harriet  F.  Pilpel  and  Theodora  Zavin,  Your  Marriage  and  the  Law  (New  York: 
Rinehart  &  Company,  Inc.,  1952). 
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social  relations.  In  the  first  place,  they  can  no  longer  act  as  husband  and 
wife  toward  each  other.  If  a  habitual  relation  has  been  formed,  this  is  not 
easy  to  do.  If  they  see  each  other  after  the  legal  divorce,  there  may  be  a 
strong  tendency  for  them  to  act  as  if  they  were  still  married.  A  man  may 
assume  certain  authoritarian  attitudes  toward  his  former  wife,  which  she 
may  resent  even  more  than  when  married.  Thus,  to  agree  to  disagree  is  not 
always  easy.  If  the  couple  are  separated  spatially,  the  problem  is  auto- 
matically solved,  but  if  both  parties  are  to  live  in  the  same  community  and 
see  each  other,  they  shouldn't  forget  that  divorce  is  also  a  social  problem. 

New  relations  must  also  be  established  with  relatives  and  former  in- 
laws. Since  divorce  is  usually  symptomatic  of  conflict,  it  is  likely  that  rela- 
tives and  in-laws  will  have  taken  sides  in  the  fight.  After  the  conflict  has 
been  resolved  by  divorce,  the  fighting  may  still  go  on  unless  there  is  a 
rational  understanding  of  the  changed  social  relations.  Friends  will  also  be 
involved  in  the  change.  Some  of  them  may  maintain  friendships  with  both 
the  husband  and  the  wife.  However,  when  there  are  parties  and  social 
gatherings,  such  friends  will  find  it  difficult  to  decide  what  procedure  to 
follow.  Only  in  the  most  enlightened  circles  will  both  divorced  parties 
attend  the  same  social  functions  without  some  embarrassment  and  un- 
easiness. Other  friends  will  have  taken  sides  in  the  conflict.  Both  parties  will 
be  prejudiced  against  future  relations  with  former  friends  who  took  the 
other  side.  A  couple  who  decide  upon  divorce  will  more  than  likely  have 
their  feelings  hurt  and  be  excluded  from  various  friendship  circles,  not 
because  they  are  now  less  desirable,  but  because  divorce  has  changed  the 
nature  of  their  social  status. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  new  friendships.  On  what  basis  will  they 
be  estabished  and  maintained?  Some  people  will  want  to  remarry  after 
divorce;  others  will  not.  Friends  have  to  be  chosen  with  this  in  mind.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  people  will  seek  the  divorced  person's 
friendship,  but  not  always  for  the  kind  of  relation  that  the  divorced  person 
may  have  in  mind.  This  can  be  embarrassing  and  difficult.  In  some 
instances,  there  will  be  a  dearth  of  friends,  which  will  leave  the  person 
isolated  and  lonely.  This  can  be  painful,  especially  when  it  is  added  to  the 
problems  of  getting  a  divorce. 

Religious.  Churches  have  long  been  solicitous  of  family  life  and 
aware  of  the  forces  that  tend  to  break  up  a  family.  Their  doctrines  usually 
express  opposition  to  divorce.  Thus  anyone  brought  up  within  a  church 
will  more  than  likely  have  religious  feelings  about  dissolving  a  marriage. 
This  means  that  when  such  persons  are  faced  with  divorce  they  must  con- 
sider the  religious  implications  of  their  actions.  They  must  justify  them 
in  the  eyes  of  their  church  and  to  the  personal  conscience  that  the  church 
helped  to  create.  From  this  point  of  view,  divorce  must  be  considered  a 
religious  procedure. 

If  the  church  forbids  divorce  or  makes  it  practically  impossible  to 
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justify,  the  religious  problem  lies  in  defying  one's  church.  This  is  a  serious 
matter,  with  many  ramifications.  However,  there  are  people  who  have 
faced  it  and  solved  it  to  their  own  personal  satisfaction.  If  the  church  allows 
divorce,  the  religious  problem  lies  in  whether  one  can  feel  that  his  actions 
can  be  religiously  justified.  This  may  involve  feelings  of  guilt  and  forgive- 
ness. It  may  even  involve  the  church's  explicit  approval  for  the  divorce,  or 
at  least  for  a  remarriage.  Whatever  the  situation  may  be,  any  religious 
feelings  a  person  has  about  divorce  should  be  considered  if  it  becomes  a 
serious  possibility.  Many  churches  are  accepting  the  problems  of  divorce 
as  inevitable  because  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  present  era.  They  not 
only  condone  it  but  lead  in  helping  people  to  adjust  to  it,  and  they  devote 
considerable  energy  to  programs  that  are  preventive. 

Stated  causes  of  divorce.  When  discussing  the  causes  for  divorce, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  there  are  "real"  causes  and  "legal"  causes. 
Each  state  has  its  own  list  of  causes  for  divorce.  If  a  married  couple  wish  a 
divorce,  they  must  base  their  complaints  upon  these  legal  causes.  The 
causes  vary  in  number  and  nature.  New  York,  for  example,  allows  divorce 
only  on  the  grounds  of  adultery.  Alabama  lists  adultery,  desertion,  alco- 
holism, impotence,  felony  conviction,  neglect  to  provide,  insanity,  preg- 
nancy at  marriage,  drug  addiction,  violence,  and  infamous  crime  as  causes 
for  divorce. 

In  order  to  get  a  divorce,  many  people  may  have  to  give  false  reasons 
for  wanting  it.  Our  legal  records  are  full  of  false  and  meaningless  reasons 
why  people  seek  divorce.  More  important  than  the  accepted  deceit  is  the 
effect  this  procedure  may  have  upon  the  people  involved.  One  young  man 
had  hated  his  father  for  twelve  years  until  he  took  a  course  in  marriage 
and  the  family  and  learned  about  the  divorce  laws  in  his  state.  He  told  how 
as  a  boy  of  twelve  he  had  found  the  divorce  decree  of  his  parents  hidden 
away  in  a  strong  box.  The  cause  given  for  divorce  was  "adultery."  He 
assumed  that  his  father  had  been  untrue  to  his  mother.  He  could  no  longer 
believe  in  his  father,  withdrew  from  him  during  his  visits  to  the  home,  and 
refused  all  his  gifts.  The  father  was  hurt,  and  the  son  was  angry  because 
he  couldn't  accept  his  father's  affection.  Upon  hearing  about  the  state  law 
concerning  divorce,  the  boy  confronted  his  father  with  the  situation.  The 
truth  changed  their  relationship  entirely,  but  the  unhappiness  could  not  be 
wiped  out. 

The  effects  upon  the  couple  seeking  a  divorce  may  be  just  as  tragic. 
In  some  instances,  they  have  arranged  to  be  caught  in  compromising  sit- 
uations. There  was  no  adultery,  only  the  shame  and  embarrassment  that 
attends  such  frame-ups.  In  one  instance  a  person  was  killed  in  seeking  the 
necessary  evidence  to  obtain  a  divorce.  All  of  this  points  to  the  stupidity 
of  our  present  divorce  laws  and  the  need  for  drastic  revision. 

Real  causes  for  divorce.  The  causes  of  divorce  are  complex  and 
multiple.  In  one  instance,  they  seem  to  stem  primarily  from  social  forces. 
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In  spite  of  everything  a  couple  do  to  keep  their  marriage  alive,  conditions 
make  it  impossible.  It  might  be  the  strains  of  war,  economic  hardships,  the 
nature  of  the  husband's  or  wife's  work,  living  with  in-laws,  or  the  neigh- 
borhood. In  another  instance,  the  causes  seem  to  stem  from  within  the 
individuals  themselves.  In  spite  of  favorable  conditions,  it  appears  that 
some  people  have  no  will  to  build  a  happy  marriage.  Actually,  it  is  un- 
likely that  any  particular  divorce  is  the  result  of  either  of  these  major  cate- 
gories of  causes,  because  the  personal  and  social  are  so  closely  tied  to- 
gether. 

Harold  Christensen,  of  Purdue  University,  gives  a  summary  classifica- 
tion of  factors  that  affect  the  outcome  of  marriage.2  If  viewed  from  the 
positive  side,  they  are  the  factors  that  create  happy  marriages.  By  inserting 
a  few  words  to  denote  the  negative  aspects  of  these  factors,  we  have  the 
factors  causing  divorce.  In  a  sense,  successful  marriage  and  divorce  are 
but  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  This  is  how  his  classification  of  factors 
appears  after  we  have  added  a  few  words  to  make  it  conform  to  our  ques- 
tion "What  are  the  real  causes  of  divorce?" 

I.  A  [In]  Compatible  Society.  This  refers  to  the  milieu  or  social  setting  within 
which  marriage  must  operate.  It  involves  such  factors  as: 

A.  Economic  level  of  living 

B.  Condition  of  war  or  peace 

C.  Degree  of  cultural  integration 

II.  Emotional  [lm]Maturity.  This  is  a  matter  of  personal  development,  and  it 
depends  upon  such  things  as: 

A.  State  of  one's  heredity  and  general  health 

B.  Presence  or  absence  of  neurotic  traits 

C.  Degree  to  which  the  personality  has  been  socialized 

III.  [Lack  of]  Pair  Unity.  This  has  to  do  with  the  pair  relationship,  and  it  refers 
to  such  items  as: 

A.  Degree  of  similarity  between  mates 

B.  Patterns  of  differentiation  and  equalization 

C.  Type  and  amount  of  love  solidarity  built  up 

rv.  [Lack  of]  Marital  Adaptability.  This  is  largely  a  matter  of  attitude  and  ef- 
fort within  marriage.  It  is  contingent  upon  such  factors  as: 

A.  Amount  of  cooperation  between  spouses 

B.  Ways  in  which  stability  and  flexibility  find  balance 

C.  Strength  of  determination  to  make  marriage  succeed 

Divorce  laws.  Divorce  laws  do  not  allow  a  married  couple  to 
obtain  a  divorce  without  legal  reason.  At  first  glance,  this  may  appear  as 
undue  interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  On  second  thought, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  divorce  based  entirely  on  personal  desire  runs 
contrary  to  the  many  interests  of  a  society.  The  family  is  basic  in  any 


2  Harold  Christensen,  Marriage  Analysis  (New  York:  The  Ronald  Press  Com- 
pany, 1950),  pp.  187-188. 
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society,  and  its  welfare  closely  influences  the  welfare  of  all  the  other  parts. 
Besides  the  personal  happiness  of  husband  and  wife,  there  are  such  matters 
as  children,  property,  status,  friends,  and  relatives  to  be  considered.  If 
divorce  seriously  affects  these  other  interests  of  the  group,  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  married  couple  to  them  is  as  great  as  to  their  own  personal  hap- 
piness. Presumably,  there  should  be  no  serious  conflict  between  personal 
happiness  and  other  factors  in  an  organized  society,  but  such  a  degree  of 
organization  has  as  yet  never  been  achieved. 

Society's  concern  over  the  responsibility  of  the  family  to  many  in- 
terests has  led  to  a  complex  and  now  out-of-date  system  of  laws  concern- 
ing divorce.  Some  of  the  features  of  our  present  laws  include  the  practice 
of  granting  divorces  on  the  basis  of  a  few  specific  acts  considered  detri- 
mental to  marriage  and  society  as  a  whole.  We  mentioned  these  grounds 
in  a  previous  section.  Another  feature  of  many  divorce  laws  is  that  injury 
to  one  of  the  parties  involved  must  be  proved.  If  both  parties  have  been 
injured,  a  divorce  cannot  be  granted.  Divorce  laws  also  forbid  a  married 
couple  to  agree  to  divorce.  Theoretically  at  least,  one  of  the  couple  should 
oppose  the  complaint.  We  say  "theoretically"  because,  in  actual  practice, 
one  partner  tries  to  prevent  the  divorce  in  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
divorces.  Another  rule  of  law  makes  it  possible  for  each  state  to  declare 
void  a  divorce  between  two  people  who  actually  reside  in  the  state  if  the 
divorce  was  granted  in  another  state. 

In  practice,  the  courts  find  it  difficult  to  follow  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Nevertheless,  anyone  seeking  a  divorce  runs  the  risk  of  having  the  law 
enforced  as  written.  Because  the  laws  are  not  rigidly  enforced,  people 
seeking  a  divorce  become  a  party  to  the  hypocrisy  that  flourishes  in  our 
courts  today.  We  badly  need  revision  of  our  divorce  and  family  laws. 
Various  states  have  appointed  commissions  to  study  needed  revisions. 
Other  states  refuse  to  do  so.  One  remedy  would  be  to  have  a  Federal 
law  to  help  clarify  the  situation. 

The  divorce  laws  of  the  various  states  have  been  summarized  in  the 
table  on  page  326.  The  table  does  not  in  any  way  serve  as  legal  advice,  and, 
if  divorce  is  seriously  contemplated,  a  lawyer  or  a  legal  aid  society  should 
be  consulted.  It  is  our  opinion  that  some  lawyers  are  more  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  their  clients  than  others;  these  lawyers  should  be  sought. 

Family  courts.  A  new  idea  in  the  attempt  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
our  present  system  of  handling  divorce  problems  is  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish family  courts.  These  courts  would  repudiate  the  old  court  philosophy 
of  guilt  and  punishment  and  center  their  program  around  the  philosophy 
of  diagnosis  and  therapy.  The  personnel  of  these  courts  would  consist  of 
trained  workers  who  would  study  each  case  individually  and  help  each 
family  to  make  its  own  decisions.  Whenever  a  family  genuinely  decided 
upon  divorce,  such  a  court  would  assist  in  making  the  necessary  adjust- 
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ments.  However,  before  divorce  were  granted,  every  possibility  for  recon- 
ciliation would  be  explored.3 


THE   HIGH   COSTS   OF   DIVORCE 

Financial  costs.  The  actual  costs  of  divorce  vary.  Most  people 
seeking  a  divorce  have  to  hire  lawyers  and  pay  court  fees.  Others  also  have 
to  pay  for  detectives  to  obtain  the  necessary  evidence  to  prove  grounds 
for  divorce.  People  who  cannot  afford  all  these  expenses  can  call  upon 
legal  aid  societies  for  legal  assistance  at  nominal  cost.  The  cost  will  prob- 
ably vary  from  one  hundred  to  several  hundred  dollars. 

More  expensive  might  be  the  financial  arrangements  made  to  support 
dependents.  An  income  adequate  for  husband,  wife,  and  children  living 
together  may  not  be  adequate  if  the  husband  must  support  his  former  wife 
and  their  children  in  one  home  and  himself  in  another.  The  problem  be- 
comes much  more  difficult  if  he  should  want  to  marry  again.  The  average 
salary  of  the  workingman  is  not  large  enough  to  support  two  families.  At 
this  point  society,  through  its  welfare  agencies,  often  enters  into  the  prob- 
lem of  the  financial  costs  of  divorce.  Mothers  sometimes  ask  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  or  for  other  forms  of  assistance.  Sometimes,  they  take 
jobs  to  support  their  children,  leaving  the  children  unsupervised  a  great 
deal  of  the  time.  When  this  leads  to  delinquency  and  other  personality  dis- 
orders in  the  children,  society  must  help  pay  the  eventual  financial  costs. 

As  yet,  our  society  has  not  found  an  answer  to  the  financial  problems 
created  by  divorce.  Alimony  has  been  the  answer  in  the  past.  It  is  not 
adequate  today.  Aside  from  the  practical  objections  cited  above,  alimony 
implies  that  the  cause  of  divorce  is  usually  the  behavior  of  the  husband. 
Today,  we  do  not  accept  this  point  of  view.  For  example,  Mrs.  A.  was 
awarded  a  considerable  amount  of  money  when  she  divorced  her  husband, 
who  had  become  a  heavy  drinker.  It  was  not  brought  out  in  the  proceedings 
that  Mrs.  A.  refused  to  have  sexual  relations  with  Mr.  A.  for  ten  years 
preceding  the  divorce.  Legally,  Mr.  A.  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
divorce.  But  today  people  are  more  prone  to  consider  the  less'  obvious 
causes  of  a  breakup.  The  factor  of  the  working  wife  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. If  she  is  earning  more  than  the  husband,  should  she  pay  alimony? 
Most  people  would  say  no.  The  financial  problems  of  divorce  require 
study  to  find  new  solutions. 

' ,  Emotional  costs.  The  cost  of  divorce  in  dollars  and  cents  is  much 
easier  to  calculate  than  the  emotional  cost.  About  the  only  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  mention  some  of  the  emotional  stresses  that  divorce  may  create. 
How  these  stresses  will  affect  each  personality  can  be  judged  only  in  terms 

3  For  the  range  of  cases  to  be  handled  by  family  courts,  see  p.  315. 
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Source:  Compiled  by  John  H.  Mariano;  Council  on  Marriage  Relations,  Inc., 
latest  decisions  or  secure  legal  advice  before  initiating  proceedings  since  different 
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110  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  3,  N.Y.  Persons  contemplating  divorce  should  study 
interpretations  or  exceptions  in  each  case  can  change  the  conclusion  reached.  Some 
others  are  more  lenient. 
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*  Exceptions  are  to  be  noted. 

**  Determined  by  court  order.  Georgia,  period  of  30  days  to  elapse  before 
right  to  remarry. 

1  Requires  60  days  notice  of  intention  to  sue. 

2  No  minimum  residence  required  in  adultery  cases. 
A — Violence. 

B — Indignities. 

C — Loathsome  disease. 

D — Joining  religious  order  disbelieving  in  marriage. 

E — Unchaste  behavior  after  marriage. 

F — No  reconciliation  for  one  year  after  judgment  of  separation. 

G — Unchastity  of  wife  prior  to  marriage. 

H — Any  gross  misbehavior  or  wickedness. 

I — Wife  being  a  prostitute. 

J — Husband  being  a  vagrant. 

K — 5  years  insanity;  exceptions;  3  years  Arkansas,  Georgia  and  Idaho;  2  years 
Nevada,  Washington  and  Wyoming;  10  years  North  Carolina. 

L — Defendant  must  wait  two  years  to  remarry. 

M — Plaintiff,  three  months;  defendant  may  not  remarry  before  three  years 
without  consent  of  court.  So-called  Enoch  Arden  law  provides  for  annulment  of 
marriage  for  absence  of  either  party  for  five  successive  years  if  unknown  to  be 
alive. 

N — Except  in  cruelty  cases,  one  year  to  remarry. 
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O — Plaintiff,  six  months;  defendant,  two  years  to  remarry. 

P — If  guilty  spouse  is  sentenced  to  infamous  punishment. 

Q — Crime  against  nature. 

R — Sixty  days  to  remarry. 

S — One  year  to  remarry. 

T — Six  months  to  remarry. 

U — Adultery  cases,  discretion  of  Court. 

V — Four  months  to  remarry. 

W — Separation  for  three  years  after  decree  for  same. 

X — Separation  no  cohabitation — five  years.  Exceptions:  Rhode  Island  and 
Texas,  10  years. 

Y — Separation  no  cohabitation — three  years. 

Z — Separation  for  two  years  after  decree  for  same. 

Notes — The  plaintiff  can  invariably  remarry  in  the  State  where  he  or  she 
procured  a  decree  of  divorce  or  annulment.  Not  so  the  defendant,  who  is  barred, 
except  in  certain  States.  After  a  period  of  time  has  elapsed  even  the  offender  can 
apply  for  special  permission. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  a  5  to  4  opinion,  ruled  April  18,  1949,  that  one- 
sided quick  divorces  could  be  challenged  as  illegal  if  notice  of  the  action  was  not 
served  on  the  divorced  partner  within  the  divorcing  State,  excepting  where  the 
partner  was  represented  at  the  proceedings. 

Source:  The  World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts,  ed.  Harry  Hansen  (New  York: 
World-Telegram  and  The  Sun,  1954),  p.  312. 
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of  each  situation.  The  costs  may  be  temporary  or  they  may  be  permanent. 

Many  divorced  persons  suffer  from  regret.  When  the  daily  habits  and 
feelings  of  married  life  come  to  an  end,  they  may  have  momentary  or  even 
permanent  feelings  of  regret.  The  offense  or  offenses,  which  once  seemed 
so  important,  often  lose  their  significance  in  contrast  with  the  prospect  of 
living  without  a  mate. 

Feelings  of  guilt  and  failure  may  also  accompany  divorce.  These 
feelings  may  come  from  one's  conscience  or  from  evaluation  of  the  past. 
"If  I  had  only  done  things  differently"  may  plague  a  person's  thoughts  for 
a  long  time.  They  find  little  consolation  in  the  fact  that  blame  is  a  com- 
plex and  rather  elusive  matter  that  cannot  be  placed  upon  one  person, 
without  many  qualifications.  Even  if  one  doesn't  feel  guilty  or  a  failure,  he 
or  she  still  has  to  face  the  judgments  of  people  who  may  feel  the  need  to 
blame  and  to  arouse  feelings  of  guilt  in  other  people.  Even  though  such 
people  may  be  only  the  neighborhood  gossips,  their  stinging  remarks  and 
insinuations  are  not  always  easy  to  brush  aside. 

A  divorced  person  may  suffer  from  feelings  of  loneliness  after  the 
separation.  This  is  more  likely  for  a  man  than  a  woman  if  there  have 
been  children  and  they  are  living  with  the  mother.  Men  often  miss  a 
familiar  place  even  though  it  hasn't  been  a  friendly  one.  If  there  are  no 
children  in  the  family,  the  wife  may  suffer  more  from  loneliness,  for  it  has 
been  traditionally  easier  for  men  to  cast  about  for  new  friends  than  it  has 
been  for  women.  This  tradition,  however,  seems  to  be  undergoing  a  de- 
cided change.  Also,  loneliness  can  be  felt  in  the  midst  of  new  friends  and 
situations.  The  emotional  attachments  to  the  old  are  not  always  easy  to 
break,  and  no  matter  how  careful  a  person  or  his  friends  may  be,  re- 
minders of  the  past  will  arise. 

In  contrast  with  feelings  of  guilt  and  regret,  divorce  may  bring  feel- 
ings of  relief.  It  may  be  a  relief  from  the  duties  of  marriage  or  just  a  relief 
from  trying  to  decide  what  to  do.  The  air  of  finality  that  divorce  can  pro- 
duce may  make  it  possible  for  a  person  to  look  at  life  in  a  more  positive 
way  and  to  effect  positive  personality  changes.  In  other  words,  divorce 
not  only  brings  its  emotional  problems  but  can  also  bring  emotional 
catharsis. 

CONSEQUENCES   OF   DIVORCE 

The  attitude  of  friends.  What  do  friends  really  think?  This  ques- 
tion is  often  asked,  and  there  is  no  definite  answer.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that  many  people  will  think  of  the  divorced  couple  as  unfortunate.  They 
will  wonder  where  the  blame  lies,  and  discuss  it  among  themselves.  There 
may  even  be  arguments  about  the  matter.  When  this  happens,  the  friends 
will  possibly  take  sides  and  offer  consolation,  comfort,  and  advice  to  the 
party  who  appears  innocent  in  their  eyes.  It  will  seem  to  some  friends  that 
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the  problems  could  be  solved  if  the  couple  only  possessed  their  own  in- 
telligent and  understanding  ways  of  solving  problems.  There  will  likely 
be  speculation  and  perhaps  a  friendly  wager  that  reconciliation  will  take 
place  in  spite  of  the  divorce.  The  couple  will  probably  be  the  target  of 
many  questions,  both  direct  and  subtle.  No  matter  what  they  say  in  reply, 
their  answers  will  be  given  an  interpretation  that  fits  the  preconceived  pic- 
tures the  friends  have.  Their  friends,  whatever  they  say  or  do,  are  likely 
to  maintain  they  are  doing  it  with  the  welfare  of  the  couple  in  mind. 

What  can  people  do  to  help  their  divorced  friends?  For  one  thing, 
friends  can  learn  to  realize  that  they  would  probably  follow  the  same  pro- 
cedure and  feel  the  same  way  under  the  same  circumstances.  If  they  realize 
this,  they  may  more  easily  accept  friends  who  are  divorced  without  judging 
them  or  asking  for  detailed  accounts  of  why  it  happened.  People  faced 
with  problems  need  friends  who  can  accept  them  and  their  feelings  with- 
out passing  judgment.  They  will  want  the  privilege  of  showing  their  hatred 
and  disappointment  with  the  former  spouse  without  being  tagged  as  an 
ungrateful  or  misunderstanding  person.  They  need  friends  who  realize  they 
are  capable  of  changing  their  feelings  toward  past  events.  An  hour  or  two 
of  unrestrained  wrath  toward  the  former  husband  or  wife  may  actually 
help  to  develop  a  kindly  and  friendly  attitude.  A  friend  who  can  listen  to 
this  wrath  and  realize  that  a  new  attitude  is  being  developed  is  the  kind 
of  friend  such  a  person  needs. 

Very  often  friends  do  not  have  the  time  or  the  disposition  to  serve 
in  the  capacity  of  the  understanding  listener.  Sometimes  the  troubled  per- 
son cannot  "let  go"  his  feelings  among  friends.  Under  these  circumstances, 
a  trained  counselor  is  recommended.  With  the  help  of  a  counselor,  a  per- 
son not  only  is  able  to  express  the  feelings  that  bother  him,  and  thus  find 
relief,  but  he  can  expect  to  receive  information  and  self-understanding 
that  will  make  it  easier  for  him  to  adjust  to  his  new  life  and  look  forward 
to  another  marriage  if  he  should  want  it. 

Readjustment  of  sex  habits.  Legal  divorce  restores  a  person  to  a 
single  status.  As  such,  all  moral  and  legal  means  of  sexual  intercourse  are 
taken  away  from  him.  It  may  be  argued  that  this  is  unreasonable.  Never- 
theless, many  people  in  our  society  expect  divorced  people  to  conform  to 
the  same  sex  standards  they  impose  upon  people  who  have  never  been 
married.  Violation  of  these  standards  involves  all  the  gossip  and  disapproval 
that  go  with  violation  of  the  sexual  code  by  single  people. 

The  problem  of  sex  adjustment  is  never  as  simple  as  deciding  to 
break  the  conventional  code  and  accept  the  consequences  or  deciding  to 
remain  continent  and  accept  its  frustrations  and  difficulties.  Some  men, 
for  example,  think  of  divorced  women  as  easy  sexual  targets.  Philanderers, 
single  men,  and  widowers  may  seek  the  friendship  of  divorcees  with 
nothing  more  than  sexual  relations  in  mind.  This  can  be  very  upsetting 
to  the  divorced  woman.  If  she  has  found  sexual  satisfaction  in  marriage, 
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the  advances  of  these  various  men  may  be  hard  to  resist,  not  only  because 
of  their  persistence  but  also  because  of  her  own  strong  desires.  Because 
marriage  is  the  only  protection  against  this  situation,  a  woman  may  be 
tempted  to  rush  headlong  into  another  marriage  without  serious  consider- 
ation of  other  important  factors.  On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  divorced 
wives  who  will  find  being  single  a  relief  from  the  demands  of  a  man.  In 
this  case,  the  divorcee  may  be  distressed  by  the  bold  suggestions  of  men 
and  as  a  result  develop  a  more  thorough  dislike  of  them  than  she  had  at 
the  time  of  divorce.  She  may  decide  never  to  consider  remarriage  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  another  marriage  might  help  solve  many  of  her  problems. 

If  the  divorced  man  seeks  sexual  relations,  he  may  look  for  them  on  a 
lower  socioeconomic  level.  This  can  involve  conflict  with  his  established 
friendship  circle  and  entertainment  habits.  He  may  want  to  avoid  his 
usual  places  of  entertainment  and  his  friends  because  of  what  his  old 
friends  might  think  if  they  saw  him  with  girls  of  lower  status.  Divorced 
men  who  don't  seek  sexual  favors  may  still  be  classified  as  wolves  by 
many  women.  They  may  find  it  difficult  to  establish  new  friendships  on  a 
companionship  basis.  They  also  have  the  problem  of  sexual  frustration, 
which  is  a  difficult  one  for  men  who  have  regularly  found  satisfaction 
through  marriage.  They  may  develop  hostilities,  tempers,  and  various 
tensions  which  become  difficult  to  manage. 

Effects  of  divorce  on  children.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
married  couples  remain  together  "for  the  sake  of  the  children."  Whether 
or  not  this  is  a  wise  policy  is  still  a  matter  of  opinion.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  couple  feel  compelled  to  remain  married  and  succeed  in  resolving  their 
problems,  the  marriage  has  been  saved  and  the  children  have  a  father 
and  a  mother.  However,  attempts  to  resolve  marital  problems  may  very 
easily  fall  short  of  the  desired  goal.  As  a  result,  the  problem  of  a  parent 
may  be  projected  onto  the  child.  He  may  become  the  target  of  hostility, 
jealousy,  and  other  negative  feelings  formerly  directed  toward  the  spouse. 
Or  the  couple  may  attempt  to  hide  the  bitterness  between  them.  It  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  this  can  be  done  successfully.  Children  can  feel 
tension  in  the  home  in  spite  of  everything  that  can  be  done  to  hide  it.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  separation  might  be  better  than  trying  to  conceal 
dislike  and  contempt  for  one's  mate. 

From  the  child's  point  of  view,  divorce  presents  several  problems. 
First  is  the  matter  of  loyalty.  Divorce  signifies  disagreement  and  conflict. 
It  is  most  difficult  for  parents  to  let  their  children  remain  neutral.  Usually 
the  child  is  torn  between  two  loyalties,  a  situation  hard  for  him  to  handle. 
If  he  decides  to  take  the  side  of  one  parent,  he  may  wonder  if  he  hasn't 
made  a  mistake.  If  he  shifts  his  loyalties,  he  may  be  disappointed  or  re- 
jected by  both  parents.  He,  in  turn,  may  reject  both  of  them.  This  too 
involves  many  problems. 

The  child  of  divorced  parents  may  face  the  problem  of  growing  up 
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without  an  intimate  relation  with  adults  of  both  sexes.  The  lack  of  this 
experience  may  handicap  him  in  his  relations  with  all  members  of  the  sex 
absent  from  the  home.  He  may,  as  a  result  of  living  with  only  a  mother, 
have  a  conception  of  marriage  that  does  not  fit  into  the  usual  marital 
patterns.  In  some  instances,  the  child  may  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the 
father  or  the  mother.  This  might  overburden  him  with  responsibilities  the 
average  child  should  not  be  expected  to  assume.  At  least  one  such  person 
complained  that  he  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  an  irresponsible 
child. 

The  attitude  of  others  is  another  factor  the  children  of  divorced 
parents  must  face.  They  may  be  offered  unneeded  pity  at  one  time  and 
be  excluded  at  another.  Some  people  are  thoughtless  enough  to  use  a  divorc- 
ing couple's  children  to  seek  information  about  the  parents.  They  hope 
the  children  will  reveal  choice  bits  of  information  that  can  be  used  for 
gossip.  When  these  children  are  old  enough  to  marry,  they  must  also  face 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  they  are  good  marital  risks.  If  they  do 
not  raise  this  question  themselves,  their  intended  mates  or  parents-in-law 
probably  will.  These  are  examples  of  problems  that  other  people  create 
for  the  children  of  divorced  parents. 

REMARRIAGE 

We  recommend  that  most  divorced  persons  consider  remarriage.  Whether 
or  not  they  decide  in  the  affirmative  depends  upon  a  number  of  factors. 
First  of  all,  a  person  would  want  to  know  if  the  divorce  had  solved  the 
problems  that  caused  the  difficulties  in  his  previous  marriage.  If  the  un- 
happiness  of  the  previous  marriage  had  been  caused  primarily  by  the 
personality  of  the  mate,  divorce  may  have  solved  the  problem  and,  remar- 
riage would  present  no  more  difficulties  than  any  other  marriage.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  marry  another  person  with  the  same  personality 
traits  as  the  previous  mate.  We  give  this  warning  because  some  people  are 
prone  to  make  the  same  kind  of  mistake  over  and  over  again.  If,  however, 
part  of  the  trouble  in  the  earlier  marriage  had  been  caused  by  one's  own 
neurotic  or  unstable  tendencies,  divorce  is  not  likely  to  have  solved  these 
problems.  The  same  tendencies  will  be  taken  into  another  marriage  unless 
they  are  modified.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  question  of  how  these 
tendencies  will  affect  the  new  partner  and  the  marriage  relation  must  be 
considered.  All  the  factors  previously  discussed  regarding  mate  selection 
and  personality  adjustment  bear  upon  these  questions.  If  neurotic  tend- 
encies are  exaggerated,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  visit  a  counselor  or 
psychiatrist  in  order  to  achieve  some  understanding  of  these  tendencies 
and  lessen  their  negative  effects  upon  a  future  marriage  relation  or  any 
other  friendly  relation. 

Another  major  consideration  in  deciding  about  remarriage  is  the 
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problem  of  children  by  the  previous  marriage.  If  there  are  children,  their 
wishes  have  to  be  considered.  This  holds  for  the  children  of  either  party. 
Will  these  children  live  in  the  same  home?  What  will  be  their  relationship 
to  the  adults  and  other  children?  For  example,  will  the  contemplated  step- 
children think  of  the  new  member  of  the  family  as  a  parent,  or  will  he  or 
she  just  be  considered  a  convenience  for  father  or  mother.  Sometimes  the 
problems  of  property  and  support  of  children  by  a  previous  marriage  be- 
come involved  in  a  remarriage.  Children  of  the  new  marriage  may  also 
create  problems.  What  will  be  the  relationship  of  these  children  to  other 
children?  Will  they  consciously  or  unconsciously  be  given  preference  over 
the  children  born  in  other  marriages? 

There  are  other  factors  to  be  considered  that  are  unique  to  a  particular 
person.  It  might  be  a  matter  of  money,  it  might  be  the  desire  for  freedom 
not  possible  in  a  marriage  relation.  Whatever  the  factors  are,  they  should 
be  considered  before  a  new  marriage  is  consummated.  Remarriage  is  an 
answer  to  many  problems,  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  a  second 
marriage  will  have  its  own  problems  as  well  as  many  of  the  problems  of  the 
first  marriage.  For  some  people,  the  experience  of  the  first  marriage  will 
make  the  second  one  easier,  but  this  is  something  that  does  not  come 
automatically.  If  the  fact  that  other  people  remarry  is  any  comfort  or 
encouragement,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  about  three-fourths  of  the 
divorced  people  in  the  United  States  remarry. 

Is  a  divorced  person  a  bad  marriage  risk?  It  is  dangerous  to  answer 
this  question  in  a  general  way  because  of  the  scarcity  of  evidence  to  prove 
any  general  statement  and  because  of  the  exceptions  to  any  generalization 
that  might  be  made.  On  the  positive  side  we  have  the  conclusions 
made  by  Locke.  He  concluded  that  remarried  divorced  women  are 
as  well  adjusted  in  their  present  marriage  as  women  who  remain  married 
to  their  first  mates.  He  tentatively  concluded  that  divorced  men  are  less 
adjusted  in  subsequent  marriages  than  divorced  women.4 

Reuben  Hill  and  Willard  Waller  state  the  reasons  why  a  divorced 
person  is  probably  a  poorer  marriage  risk  than  a  person  who  has  never 
been  married. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  person's  former  marriage,  and  also  his  malad- 
justment in  that  marriage,  had  its  roots  in  his  own  personality.  Of  course  we 
must  consider  the  possibility  that  the  inability  to  adjust  in  marriage  was  rooted 
in  the  personality  of  the  other  person,  or  that  the  mating  was  ill  assorted  and 
could  not  work  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  neither  of  the  mates  had  any  pronounced 
personality  defects;  nevertheless  it  is  useful  to  inquire  why  this  ill-assorted  mat- 
ing took  place.  At  any  rate,  we  must  believe  that  a  considerable  number  of  unad- 


4  Harvey  J.  Locke,  Predicting  Adjustment  in  Marriage:  A  Comparison  of  a 
Divorced  and  a  Happily  Married  Group  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1951), 
p.  309. 
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justable  persons  are  included  in  the  group  of  the  divorced,  and  that  is  enough 
to  support  the  notion  that  the  divorced  person  is  a  relatively  poor  marital  risk. 

We  must  also  ask  ourselves  what  effect  the  former  marriage  and  the  divorce 
process  have  had  upon  the  personality  of  the  divorced  person.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  divorced  person  has  learned  from  his  experience  but  that  what  he  has 
learned  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  which  will  contribute  to  the  success  of  his  second 
marriage.  As  a  result  of  the  divorce  process,  one  may  form  an  attitude  of  self- 
protection  in  love  which  is  not  consistent  with  a  complete  emotional  outgo  with 
a  second  mate;  it  is  true  that  most  cases  have  been  observed  in  a  relatively  early 
period  of  the  divorce  experience,  and  that  they  may  have  changed  somewhat 
thereafter,  but  the  evidence  shows  that  there  is  often  a  permanent  injury  to  the 
individual's  capacity  to  love  another  person  wholeheartedly.  Again,  a  study  of 
divorced  persons  by  one  of  the  authors  indicates  that  relatively  few  completely 
overcome  the  fixation  upon  the  former  mate,  and  it  seems  very  likely  that  they 
would  carry  this  love  enslavement  to  another  into  their  association  with  the 
second  mate.  All  of  this  is  not,  of  course,  to  deny  that  a  certain  number  of  di- 
vorced persons  do  in  fact  make  a  complete  transfer  of  their  affections  to  their 
second  mates.5 

Thus  it  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that  divorced  persons  should 
seek  the  advice  of  counselors  and  psychiatrists  before  making  a  final  de- 
cision about  remarriage.  A  good  counselor  will  never  give  a  yes  or  a  no 
to  such  a  question,  but  after  a  joint  analysis  a  person  may  be  able  to  see 
more  clearly  what  can  be  expected.  A  person  never  before  married  who 
is  considering  marriage  to  a  divorced  person  should  weigh  all  the  factors 
carefully.  Just  because  one  marriage  has  been  a  failure  does  not  mean  that 
a  second  one  will.  The  chances  for  happiness  depend  upon  many  different 
factors,  and  there  is  no  study  or  conclusion  that  can  produce  an  unequivo- 
cal answer. 
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CHAPTER   TWENTY-SIX 

IF  YOU  STILL  NEED  HELP 


In  recent  years  an  increasing  number  of  marriage-counseling  centers  have 
been  organized  throughout  the  United  States.  There  are  also  a  growing 
number  of  people  who  are  trained  and  skilled  in  the  art  of  marriage 
counseling.  They  offer  their  services  to  those  contemplating  marriage 
and  to  those  having  difficulties  in  marriage.  The  American  people  have 
come  to  see  the  need  for  such  services  and  are  showing  a  willingness  to 
accept  them.  However,  the  process  is  still  far  from  complete.  There  are 
still  people  who  let  fear  and  pride  stand  in  the  way  of  seeking  competent 
help.  There  are  also  those  who  visit  a  counselor  only  as  a  last  resort 
before  turning  to  the  divorce  courts.  But  there  are  some  who  believe  that 
postponing  a  conference  with  a  counselor  is  as  foolish  as  waiting  to  see 
the  dentist  until  the  tooth  needs  to  be  pulled.  Attitudes  don't  change  over- 
night. In  the  meantime,  visiting  a  marriage  counselor  will  probably  require 
more  consideration  and  more  courage  than  visiting  other  professional 
people,  such  as  doctors  or  dentists.  Even  if  a  person  in  need  of  help  has 
no  misgivings  about  seeking  competent  counseling,  he  should  inquire 
into  the  professional  standing  of  the  agency  or  counselor  he  plans  to  visit. 
There  are  still  charlatans  posing  as  marriage  counselors,  and  there  are 
those  more  interested  in  dollars  than  in  offering  a  genuine  service. 

PERSONAL  OBSTACLES  TO  SEEKING  HELP 

The  first  big  obstacle  to  seeking  help  is  probably  a  person's  reluctance  to 
be  seen  by  friends  and  acquaintances  in  a  counselor's  office.  Actually,  he  is 
not  likely  to  be  seen,  because  experienced  counselors  are  aware  of  this 
feeling  and  usually  make  efforts  to  prevent  such  a  situation.  If  it  does 
happen,  and  it  can,  there  is  the  consolation  that  you  are  traveling  in  good 
company.  Marriage  problems  are  not  limited  to  any  one  group  of  people, 
financially,  occupationally,  or  socially.  If  the  names  of  the  people  seeking 
marital  assistance  were  known  (something  that  will  never  happen  because 
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of  the  strict  confidence  in  which  each  record  is  kept),  the  list  would  in- 
clude people  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  status. 

Some  people  refuse  to  consult  a  counselor  because  they  believe  that 
consultations  would  be  an  admission  of  failure  on  their  part.  There  are 
at  least  two  points  of  view  that  should  be  considered  if  this  feeling  exists. 
First  of  all,  it  is  sometimes  helpful  to  admit  failure  and  then  develop  a 
fresh  approach.  Recognizing  that  old  ways  don't  work  makes  a  new  out- 
look easier  to  accept.  In  the  second  place,  seeking  help  is  not  necessarily 
an  admission  of  failure.  Discussing  one's  problems  with  an  understanding 
and  sympathetic  listener  is  often  a  means  of  avoiding  failure.  Consultation 
indicates  foresight  and  the  will  to  solve  the  problems  rather  than  accept- 
ance of  defeat.  This  is  sometimes  difficult  to  realize;  nevertheless  it  is  true. 

Counselors  have  been  told,  "I  hesitated  to  come  because  I  couldn't 
put  my  finger  on  my  problem."  This  sometimes  turns  out  to  be  a  major 
reason  for  seeking  help.  In  some  instances,  the  person  needs  more  help 
in  understanding  what  his  problem  is  than  in  solving  it.  At  other  times, 
defining  the  problem  is  only  the  initial  step  of  the  counseling  process. 

Closely  related  to  the  problem  of  not  knowing  how  to  state  one's 
difficulty  is  the  person's  fear  that  he  won't  have  anything  to  say  when 
he  reaches  the  counselor's  office.  More  than  likely  this  will  not  happen. 
Part  of  the  reason  is  that  skilled  counselors  will  do  all  they  can  to  make 
the  person  feel  comfortable  and  at  ease.  Furthermore,  it  won't  take  long 
for  the  visitor  to  realize  that  everything  he  says  is  considered  important 
and  that  the  counselor  is  trying  to  understand  how  he  feels.  There  will 
be  times,  however,  when  a  person  will  feel  more  like  expressing  his  feel- 
ings than  his  thoughts.  This,  too,  the  counselor  will  readily  understand. 
If  a  person  feels  the  need  to  cry,  it  can  be  done  in  the  privacy  of  the  office 
without  embarrassment  or  shame.  Experience  has  taught  counselors  to 
keep  a  box  of  Kleenex  handy. 

The  fear  of  becoming  a  "guinea  pig"  or  a  "case"  if  one  visits  a 
counseling  center  is  another  factor  that  might  keep  people  from  seeking 
aid.  If  everyone  could  see  the  care  and  concern  that  is  given  to  protect 
the  identity  of  each  person  who  visits  a  counselor's  office,  this  apprehension 
would  disappear.  No  professional  group  is  more  concerned  with  respect 
for  the  individual  than  professional  marriage  counselors.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  people's  problems  are  not  discussed  at  appropriate 
times.  Occasionally,  it  may  be  necessary  for  a  counselor  to  consult  a  medi- 
cal specialist  or  psychiatrist  about  the  best  way  to  help  a  client.  Or  he 
may  discuss  a  client's  history  with  other  professional  workers  in  order 
to  contribute  to  the  development  of  professional  understanding  and  tech- 
niques of  helping.  A  client  might  also  become  part  of  a  group  average  in  a 
study  concerning  marriage  and  family  relations.  In  no  instance  is  a  name 
used,  and  always  certain  unimportant  details  are  changed  to  make  it  im- 
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possible  to  figure  out  who  the  client  is.  No  one  seeking  help  from  a  com- 
petent counselor  is  considered  a  "guinea  pig"  or  a  "case." 

A  person  may  have  the  fear  that  he  will  reveal  things  he  never  planned 
to  tell  anyone.  This  does  sometimes  happen,  much  to  the  relief  of  the 
person.  Secure  in  the  knowledge  that  what  he  says  is  confidential  and  that 
he  is  accepted  as  a  person  regardless  of  his  thoughts  or  behavior,  the 
client  realizes  how  helpful  a  "confession"  to  the  appropriate  person  can 
be.  Other  people  will  prefer  to  keep  certain  things  to  themselves  while 
seeking  help.  Under  no  circumstances  does  a  competent  counselor  pry 
into  a  person's  secrets.  He  accepts  and  tries  to  understand  what  is  told 
him  and  he  respects  a  person's  privacy. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  mention  the  obstacle  of  the  lack  of  faith 
in  the  counselor.  This  may  be  a  legitimate  objection.  Not  everyone  is 
qualified  to  give  competent  help.  It  does  happen  that  people  who  want 
to  make  others  over  into  their  own  image  sometimes  conceive  of  them- 
selves as  counselors.  They  can  seriously  upset  a  person  seeking  advice.  But 
even  if  the  counselor  is  well  qualified,  the  client  may  have  periods  of 
doubt  about  his  competence.  If  the  counselor  is  competent,  he  will  discuss 
these  doubts  without  embarrassment.  He  will  welcome  the  expression  of 
all  his  client's  feelings  and  ideas  because  they  can  contribute  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  understanding  and  meaningful  relation  that  is  basic  to  the 
counseling  process. 

SELECTION    OF   A   MARRIAGE   COUNSELOR 

The  first  step  in  selecting  a  marriage  counselor  is  to  look  at  Appendix  B 
of  this  book.  It  is  a  list  of  agencies  who  can  recommend  qualified  marriage 
counselors  in  the  United  States.  A  second  step  is  to  write  to  the  American 
Association  of  Marriage  Counselors,  Inc.,  270  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York.  This  organization  has  information  about  marriage  counselors 
and  marriage-counseling  services  throughout  the  United  States.  If  neither  of 
these  attempts  helps  you  locate  a  counselor  in  your  vicinity,  a  letter  to  the 
Family  Service  Association  of  America,  192  Lexingon  Ave.,  New  York, 
New  York,  might  be  helpful.  They  could  advise  you  of  the  family  agencies 
they  represent  that  have  case  workers  doing  marriage  counseling.  A  third 
source  of  information  is  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America, 
501  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  New  York;  a  fourth,  the  National  Council 
on  Family  Relations,  5757  South  Drexel  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Not  all  marriage  counselors  or  agencies  will  be  listed  with  these 
organizations.  The  competence  of  those  not  listed  must  be  judged  by  the 
people  who  desire  to  use  them.  To  help  with  this  evaluation,  we  mention 
the  following  factors  for  consideration.  Is  the  counselor  a  graduate  of  a 
school  of  medicine,  a  school  of  social  work,  a  theological  seminary,  or 
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does  he  or  she  hold  a  graduate  degree  in  sociology  or  psychology?  If  the 
counselor  is  a  social  worker,  it  is  desirable  that  he  or  she  should  be  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  a  recognized  licensed  agency  where  counseling  is 
at  least  one  phase  of  the  agency's  work.  If  you  choose  a  sociologist  who 
has  specialized  in  the  family  or  a  psychologist  it  is  important  to  know 
what  his  or  her  professional  standing  is  in  the  eyes  of  other  professional 
colleagues.  Inquiry  is  called  for.  An  independent  counseling  agency,  if  it 
is  first-rate,  is  likely  to  have  an  advisory  board  made  up  of  reputable  physi- 
cians, psychologists,  sociologists,  psychiatrists,  gynecologists,  lawyers,  and 
other  professional  people.  The  active  workers  may  be  mainly  lay  people, 
but  they  will  operate  under  the  direction  of  highly  skilled  persons  profes- 
sionally trained  in  some  specialty. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  many  people  in  medi- 
cine, theology,  psychology,  sociology,  and  other  professions  may  be  com- 
petent enough  in  their  special  fields  but  not  equipped  either  by  training  or 
personality  to  function  sympathetically  and  competently  as  marriage 
counselors.  Graduate  training  in  a  specialty,  therefore,  while  indispensable 
as  background  equipment,  is  not  a  guarantee  of  efficient  counseling  service. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that,  if  readers  ask  questions  along  the 
lines  outlined  above,  they  will  at  least  have  some  protection  against  char- 
latanry and  general  incompetence. 

EXAMPLES   OF    MARITAL   AND   PREMARITAL 
COUNSELING 

The  following  three  cases  are  examples  of  what  happens  at  a  counseling 
center.  They  are  taken  from  the  files  of  Marriage  Council  of  Philadelphia, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  the  agencies  in  the  United  States. 
Details  such  as  names,  places,  and  other  identifying  factors  have  been 
removed  from  the  records.  They  were  first  presented  in  Emily  H.  Mudd's 
book,  The  Practice  of  Marriage  Counseling.1  Emily  H.  Mudd  is  the  execu- 
tive director  of  Marriage  Council,  Philadelphia,  and  is  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  agency's  growth  and  development. 

Mr.  G  ...  is  typical  in  peace  or  war  of  the  group  of  clients  in  whom 
Marriage  Council  is  the  most  interested  from  the  point  of  view  of  good  mental 
hygiene.  This  group  used  the  agency  for  general  premarital  preparation  and 
often  seemed  to  represent  intelligence,  strength,  optimism,  and  the  will  to  do. 
They  constituted  23  per  cent  of  total  intake. 

Mr.  G  was  twenty-three  and  in  professional  school  when  he  first  came  to 
Marriage  Council.  He  wanted  to  learn  about  marriage  counseling  methods  and 
philosophy  on  his  own  account,  and  in  order  to  suggest  sources  of  help  for 
young  married  friends  in  another  city  who  were  having  severe  difficulties.  He 


1  Emily  H.  Mudd,  The  Practice  of  Marriage  Counseling  (New  York:  Association 
Press,  1951).  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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was  told  something  of  how  the  agency  functions  and  given  material  from  the 
office  lending  library.  He  was  also  given  names  for  his  friends  of  both  a  counsel- 
ing service  and  individual  psychiatrists  in  the  city  in  question. 

Nine  months  later  Mr.  G  made  an  appointment  for  himself  and  his  fiancee. 
He  was  now  engaged  and  wanted  to  discuss  the  various  aspects  of  adequate 
preparation  for  marriage.  Both  young  people  filled  schedules  before  seeing 
Counselor.  They  felt  their  information  to  be  fairly  complete  in  physiological 
matters,  a  fact  authenticated  by  later  discussion.  After  ten  minutes  or  so  together 
with  the  Counselor,  they  were  seen  separately.  Attitudes  and  feelings  toward 
present  physical  sharing  and  sexual  experiences  as  they  grew  up  were  discussed 
frankly  and  easily  with  each  partner  alone.  Opportunity  was  given  for  each  to 
raise  questions  and  mention  past  experiences  confidentially.  It  was  suggested  that 
they  read  the  Butterfield  pamphlet  separately  or  together  and  return  for  further 
interviews  if  new  questions  occurred. 

Mr.  G  and  Miss  H  were  then  seen  again  together.  Mr.  G  wondered 
whether  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  his  future  wife  to  have  some  sort  of  a  job. 
She  was  used  to  working  under  pressure  at  college  and  didn't  know  just  what  she 
wanted  to  do  now.  Roles  of  marriage  partners  were  discussed  in  their  inter- 
changeability,  feelings  of  adequacy  and  mutual  respect,  ways  of  bolstering  each 
other,  means  of  talking  over  hurt  feelings  constructively,  and  causes  of  over- 
sensitivity.  The  need  for  each  partner  to  share  in  plans,  decision,  and  responsi- 
bilities was  explored.  Mother  and  father  influences  and  identifications  were  also 
mentioned.  Mr.  G  realized  that  he  wished  to  understand  better  the  emotional 
and  psychological  reactions  and  differences  between  the  sexes.  These  were  dis- 
cussed, after  which  Mr.  G  requested  supplementary  reading  for  the  summer 
period.  Several  appropriate  books  were  suggested  by  Counselor  from  the  lending 
library.  The  importance  of  premarital  medical  examination  for  both  partners 
was  stressed  and  an  appointment  made  by  them  subsequently  with  a  reliable 
physician.  A  fee  of  $4.00  was  paid  for  the  interview  and  use  of  lending  library. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Mr.  G  sent  a  contribution  of  $10.00  "for  help 
received  from  books  and  counseling."  He  was  now  married  but  as  war  had 
broken  out  he  was  volunteering  for  active  duty.  His  wife  thought  she  might  be 
interested  in  training  herself  for  counseling.  She  would  like  to  talk  to  counselor 
about  suitable  graduate  courses. 

A  year  later  Mr.  G,  on  furlough,  called  Counselor  asking  for  referral  sug- 
gestions for  a  friend  who  wanted  good  vocational  guidance.  These  were  given 
him.  He  reported  he  and  his  wife  were  getting  along  famously.  He  felt  they  had 
worked  through  any  misunderstandings  and  differences  during  engagement  and 
had  established  such  a  sound  give-and-take  relationship  that  they  would  be 
able  to  carry  on  with  confidence  in  spite  of  war  and  would  be  able  to  weather  any 
new  differences  which  might  result  from  the  war. 

After  his  discharge  in  1944,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G  took  an  active  part  in  a  Youth 
Conference  organized  by  Marriage  Council.  Mr.  G  and  his  wife  presented  them- 
selves to  the  group  as  persons  who  had  found  much  comfort  in  using  the  pre- 
marital service.  Five  years  after  this  Mr.  G  phoned  Counselor  that  he  and  his 
wife  now  have  three  fine  children,  one  a  newly  arrived  baby.  He  asked  about  a 
good  pediatrician,  as  his  own  family  physician  had  recently  died.  He  was  given 
several  suggestions  for  sources  of  expert  pediatric  care  and  the  name  of  one  of 
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Marriage  Council's  sponsors,  a  professor  of  pediatrics.  He  was  told  of  the  re- 
ferral service  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. 

Subsequent  reports  from  other  sources  indicated  Mr.  G  to  be  taking  a  lead- 
ing part  in  civic  affairs.  The  marriage  was  apparently  very  satisfactory  to  both 
partners. 

War  brought  many  nationalities  together  and  led  to  some  marriages  which 
otherwise  never  would  have  taken  place.  In  some  instances  the  differences  and 
responsibilities  involved  in  international  alliances,  added  to  other  anxiety- 
producing  factors  in  the  world  of  war  adjustments,  aided  in  precipitating  acute 
symptoms  of  distress. 

In  the  case  of  the  next  young  couple  we  see  such  factors  at  work;  we  also 
see  courage,  inner  resilience,  and  persistent  strength  win  out  over  the  inherent 
emotional  and  environmental  complications.  Specific  premarital  problems  were 
1 1  per  cent  of  total  intake  during  war. 

Mr.  J  was  referred  to  Marriage  Council  by  a  psychiatrist.  He  was  thirty- 
two,  the  son  of  middle  income  Jewish  parents.  He  had  done  well  at  college  and 
held  a  fair  job  before  war  broke  out.  During  his  four  years  of  frustrating  and 
isolated  overseas  service,  Mr.  J  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  girl  whom  he  had  asked 
to  marry  him.  After  he  had  returned  to  this  country  and  been  discharged,  plans 
were  made  by  him  and  his  family  for  his  fiancee  to  visit  and  then  stay  on  to 
marry.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Mr.  J  developed  acute  anxiety  symptoms  and 
finally  went  to  a  psychiatrist. 

The  psychiatrist  saw  him  six  times  and  then  talked  to  Counselor  at  Mar- 
riage Council,  suggesting  that  Mr.  J  be  seen  at  Marriage  Council  as  well  as  oc- 
casionally by  him.  The  psychiatrist  told  Counselor  "he  felt  Mr.  J  had  a  serious 
condition  and  was  subject  to  extreme  depression  periodically."  He  felt  some 
question  as  to  what  marriage  would  do  to  Mr.  J.  There  was  a  possibility  that  it 
might  precipitate  more  acute  depression.  There  was,  however,  an  equally  grave 
responsibility  in  making  any  such  statement  to  either  Mr.  J,  his  parents,  or 
fiancee,  because  if  anyone  were  to  forbid  marriage  this  factor  in  itself  might  be 
a  precipitating  cause  for  a  more  acute  mental  depression.  Dr.  X  felt  it  important 
for  Mr.  J  to  get  all  the  help  he  could  from  Marriage  Council  as  well  as  from  him. 

The  Counselor  accepted  the  case  with  the  understanding  that  she  would 
work  with  Mr.  J  on  his  feelings,  hopes,  goals,  etc.,  in  connection  with  his  fiancee 
and  his  marriage;  the  psychiatrist  would  continue  to  work  with  him  as  the  need 
arose  in  connection  with  his  depression  and  would  keep  a  supervisory  relation 
to  the  whole  case.  It  was  also  agreed  that  counselor  would  see  Miss  K  and  work 
with  her,  focusing  on  the  marriage. 

Mr.  J  and  Miss  K  came  in  together  for  their  first  appointment  and  were 
seen  separately  by  counselor.  Mr.  J  was  seen  three  times  in  the  next  two  weeks 
and  Miss  K  twice.  In  his  interviews,  Mr.  J  discussed  in  detail  with  Counselor  his 
questions  about  Miss  K — her  differences  from  him  in  background  and  person- 
ality, and  her  similarities;  his  obligation  to  her  to  carry  through  with  their  plans 
since  his  fiancee  had  left  her  home  and  country  and  was  here  as  a  stranger  wait- 
ing to  be  married.  He  talked  of  his  parents'  marriage,  his  relation  to  his  father 
and  mother  and  to  his  older  brother  who  was  already  married  and  had  not  had 
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a  good  relationship  to  his  mother  since  marriage.  He  considered  his  work  and 
how  it  might  be  affected  by  the  new  interruptions  and  responsibilities,  and  his 
own  ideal  of  marriage  and  its  meaning  to  him.  His  attitude  toward  affection, 
sharing  and  sexual  expression  was  explored  and  found  to  be  apparently  very 
normal  and  natural. 

After  these  interviews  Mr.  J,  on  his  own  initiative,  took  steps  to  work  out 
the  practical  details  of  the  wedding  which  he  had  been  postponing  indefinitely. 
He  bought  an  engagement  ring,  chose  a  best  man,  and  set  the  actual  date. 

When  in  his  third  interview,  Mr.  J  discussed  his  periodic  depressions  and 
it  became  clear  the  wedding  date  was  set,  Counselor  recommended  to  him  that 
he  see  his  psychiatrist  again.  Counselor  reported  her  contacts  with  Mr.  J  to  the 
psychiatrist. 

Miss  K  had  two  interviews.  She  was  young,  vital,  warm,  and  healthy  in 
attitude  and  physique.  She  had  a  practical,  realistic,  as  well  as  idealistic  view  of 
marriage  and  its  responsibilities  as  well  as  joys.  She  was  anxious  and  ready  for 
physical  sharing.  She  used  her  interview  time  to  explore  her  feelings  about  the 
possible  effects  of  her  fiance's  depressions  on  their  marriage  and  later  on  chil- 
dren. She  tried  to  gain  deeper  understanding  of  her  responsibility  in  this  matter 
and  how  best  she  might  help.  She  then  answered  Counselor's  questions  about 
her  parents'  marriage,  her  relation  to  her  own  father  and  mother,  her  feelings 
about  living  in  a  new  country,  her  in-laws,  her  fiance's  work,  and  the  way  she 
herself  would  have  to  live  and  work.  She  gladly  accepted  referral  for  premarital 
physical  examination  and  wished  to  discuss  the  temporary  postponing  of  chil- 
dren because  of  her  fiance's  emotional  as  well  as  economic  condition. 

Counselor  reported  her  interviews  with  Miss  K  to  Mr.  J's  psychiatrist.  He 
felt  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  see  Miss  K  because  of  the  helpful  and  adjusted 
person  she  seemed  to  be.  Following  these  conferences,  Dr.  X  felt  that  if  no  acute 
depression  developed,  Mr.  J  would  be  able  to  go  through  with  the  wedding  and 
that  this  would  be  an  advantage  to  both  young  persons. 

A  report  received  a  month  later  from  the  psychiatrist  stated  Mr.  J's  family 
had  written  him  that  the  marriage  had  taken  place  and  everyone  seemed  well 
and  happy;  Mrs.  J  also  wrote  Counselor.  "Both  J  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  good  wishes  for  our  future,  and  for  all  the  help  you  gave  us,  which  has 
helped  to  give  that  future  such  a  sure  foundation.  J  has  been  so  full  of  life  lately, 
without  a  trace  of  his  former  depression,  that  I  cannot  help  believing  that  he  has 
discovered  the  secret  of  his  rightful  happiness." 

Four  months  after  marriage  the  routine  follow-up  material  was  sent  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J  and  returned.  This  indicated  an  excellent  beginning  adjustment. 
They  subsequently  came  to  the  office  for  the  routine  postmarital  interview  on 
sex  adjustment.  This  showed  a  participating,  full,  and  mutually  satisfying  rela- 
tionship. Other  areas  of  the  marriage  were  explored  and  although  there  were 
minor  adjustments  to  be  made,  both  partners  independently  reported  they  were 
able  to  work  these  out,  and  did  not  feel  that  they  constituted  problems.  Both  also 
reported  only  occasional  and  mild  feelings  of  depression  on  Mr.  J's  part — 
"nothing  like  before."  As  Mr.  J  put  it,  "Marriage  makes  one  hold  on  to  one's  self 
more  than  when  one  lives  alone.  It  is  fine." 

Mrs.  J  took  books  from  the  lending  library  on  mother  and  baby  care  and 
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said  they  were  hoping  to  have  a  child  soon.  A  year  later  Mr.  J  wrote  of  the 
arrival  of  a  fine  healthy  boy  and  sent  a  membership  contribution  to  Marriage 
Council.  "We  do  greatly  appreciate  the  work  you  are  doing." 

Reports  received  after  another  two  years  indicated  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J,  his  job, 
the  child,  and  the  marriage  all  to  be  in  splendid  shape. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D  are  older  than  the  average  Marriage  Council  clients  and 
had  been  married  for  a  longer  time  before  trying  to  do  something  about  their 
difficulties.  Mrs.  D  felt  her  way  toward  getting  help  by  first  seeking  assistance 
for  her  daughter  who  was  upset  over  a  decision  about  marriage  in  war  time, 
.  .  .  and  later  seeking  it  for  herself.  Although  her  marriage  was  apparently 
badly  deteriorated  when  Mrs.  D  got  to  Marriage  Council,  .  .  .  much  change 
took  place  between  the  partners  as  a  result  of  Mrs.  D's  six  interviews  and  Mr.  D's 
one.  This  counseling  contact  came  at  a  time  when  Mrs.  D  was  desperate  and  her 
husband  most  unhappy.  Basically  these  two  people  needed  and  wanted  each 
other.  Their  use  of  the  counseling  relationship  enabled  them  to  remould  their 
own  daily  living  so  as  to  find  some  satisfaction  and  comfort  from  each  other  and 
from  marriage. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D  were  past  middle  age,  Mr.  D  being  four  years  older  than 
his  wife.  Both  were  Protestants  and  college  graduates.  There  were  three  children, 
two  daughters  twenty-three  and  eighteen,  and  a  son  eleven.  Mr.  D  had  a  business 
position  with  a  salary  of  $7,000;  Mrs.  D  was  a  housewife.  .  .  . 
First  contact  with  agency:  Mrs.  D  telephoned  and  talked  with  Counselor  about 
the  situation  of  her  daughter  who  was  considering  breaking  up  with  the  man  she 
had  been  planning  to  marry  for  two  years.  Mrs.  D  felt  he  was  a  nice  fellow  but 
temperamentally  quite  unsuited  for  her  daughter.  She  thought  him  nervous, 
unstable  and  badly  adjusted,  and  felt  they  both  brought  out  the  worst  in  each 
other.  The  man  had  been  pressing  her  daughter  to  marry  and  finally  issued  an 
ultimatum  that  a  date  was  to  be  set  before  he  was  sent  overseas  "or  else."  Mrs.  D 
rather  hopefully  seemed  to  think  this  was  the  "or  else."  She  said  her  daughter 
had  a  terrific  need  for  help  and  guidance  in  connection  with  her  relationships 
with  men.  Perhaps  particularly  due  to  the  uncertainties  of  war,  she  got  involved 
without  using  proper  judgment.  Counselor  spoke  of  our  willingness  to  see  the 
daughter  should  she  wish  to  come  in. 

Letter  from  Mrs.  D  enclosing  check  (for  membership  in  Marriage  Coun- 
cil). She  reported  that  her  daughter  had  not  desired  an  interview.  She  has  an- 
nounced her  engagement  but  they  do  not  plan  marriage  until  he  is  discharged. 
Mrs.  D  then  asked  if  she  could  talk  with  someone  on  the  staff  about  some  matters 
that  have  been  worrying  her  about  herself. 

Counselor  replied  thanking  Mrs.  D  for  the  check  and  suggesting  she  call 
for  an  appointment  at  her  convenience,  mentioning  Mrs.  Z  as  the  Counselor 
she  may  work  with.  .  .  . 

First  Interview — Mrs.  D,  .  .  .  :  It  took  Mrs.  D  about  twenty  minutes  to  fill 
out  the  schedules  and  when  she  came  into  the  office  Counselor  wondered  if  fill- 
ing them  out  had  not  been  quite  a  hurdle  for  her.  Mrs.  D  said  uncertainly  that 
the  real  hurdle  had  been  to  get  here.  She  looked  ready  to  cry.  She  explained 
that  she  was  unwell  and  needed  a  maid  to  help  with  the  housework  and  that  her 
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marriage  was  just  impossible.  She  hoped  that  Counselor  would  be  able  to  tell  her 
what  she  could  do  to  adjust  to  her  husband  so  life  would  be  more  tolerable.  As  it 
is  she  has  gotten  to  the  end  of  her  rope.  She  was  pretty  annoyed  with  her  hus- 
band in  every  area  of  their  life,  particularly  because  of  his  interest  in  their  car 
on  which,  from  her  account,  he  did  seem  to  work  furiously.  He  then  demands 
that  the  family  appreciate  all  his  work.  She  made  detailed  references  to  former 
squabbles  they  have  had. 

She  contrasted  herself  as  a  refined  woman  to  her  husband  whom  she  char- 
acterized as  vulgar.  He  constantly  embarrassed  her  and  she  could  not  stand  up 
for  herself  because  of  her  dislike  of  scenes.  She  was  very  startled  when  I  asked 
her  why  not,  and  now  she  moved  with  humor  and  sweetness  to  say  perhaps  she 
had  not  stood  up  enough  for  herself.  She  described  the  way  she  retreats  from 
Mr.  D  by  withdrawing  into  herself. 

I  said  it  would  sound  as  if  she  had  gotten  into  a  hole  and  pulled  the  top  in 
over  her  and  maybe  our  job  was  to  help  her  get  out.  By  now  the  time  was  practi- 
cally up  and  we  used  the  remaining  few  minutes  around  Mrs.  D's  decision  to 
continue  here  for  a  few  more  interviews.  She  made  an  appointment  in  ten  days' 
time. 

Fee:  The  fee  presented  quite  a  difficulty  since  Mrs.  D  had  no  idea  of  her  hus- 
band's income.  She  did  not  think  she  could  discuss  this  with  him  but  because 
we  have  a  sliding  scale  and  needed  to  know  her  income  before  we  could  set  the 
fee,  Mrs.  D  decided  she  could  ask  him.  We  also  discussed  briefly  how  Mr.  D 
could  be  involved  in  what  we  were  doing. 

Mrs.  D  was  given  The  Happy  Family  to  read. 
Second  Interview — Mrs.  D,  .  .  .  :  Mrs.  D  arrived  ten  minutes  early  and  looked 
much  happier  than  she  had  last  week.  She  expressed  a  great  deal  of  discomfort 
at  being  here  but  said  it  had  done  her  a  lot  of  good  to  come  last  week;  she  had 
gotten  a  maid  and  had  even  answered  her  husband  back  once.  Her  face  was  very 
mischievous  as  she  recounted  this  and  her  other  little  stories  of  times  when  she 
answered  Mr.  D  .back.  She  was  awfully  pleased  with  herself  and  when  I  went 
along  with  her  on  what  she  had  done  she  told  me  that  she  had  been  thinking  over 
a  remark  that  I  had  made  last  week  as  to  why  she  worried  about  the  past.  It 
had  made  her  think  more  about  the  present  and  she  realized  that  a  lot  of  her 
trouble  was  her  own  sense  of  inadequacy. 

We  explored  this  briefly.  Mrs.  D  had  said  earlier  that  when  her  husband 
had  found  that  she  had  come  here  he  had  asked  if  she  were  getting  a  divorce.  She 
had  been  so  overcome  by  this  conclusion  of  Mr.  D's  that  she  had  not  been  able 
to  cope  with  it  at  all.  I  said  it  was  my  feeling  that  we  were  trying  together  to 
find  a  way  to  make  her  marriage  work  and  that  I  had  no  sense  of  her  really 
wanting  a  divorce.  At  my  use  of  the  word  "divorce"  Mrs.  D  gave  me  a  look  of 
terror. 

We  went  on  to  discuss,  but  inconclusively,  the  possibility  of  Mr.  D  having 
an  interview  here.  Mrs.  D  decided  that  she  herself  wanted  to  continue  no  matter 
what  her  husband  did.  We  planned  two  more  interviews  at  this  point  with  the 
idea  of  an  evaluation  when  they  were  over. 

Mrs.  D  said  she  had  gotten  a  lot  out  of  The  Happy  Family  and  I  suggested 
she  read  Discovering  Ourselves.  Mrs.  D  had  been  able  to  ask  her  husband  about 
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his  income  and  was  a  little  surprised  that  he  had  told  her  directly.  The  fee 
worked  out  at  $6.00  a  visit  which  Mrs.  D  felt  was  fair,  but  she  also  felt  that  she 
would  have  to  use  her  interviews  sparingly.  .  .  . 

Third  Interview — Mrs.  D,  .  .  .  :  When  Mrs.  D  came  into  the  office  she 
stalled  along,  talking  in  a  social  kind  of  chitchat  for  the  first  ten  minutes.  Then 
with  some  help  from  me  she  was  able  to  get  into  the  interview  by  telling  how 
puzzled  she  is  to  find  herself  coming  to  Marriage  Council  and  being  very  much 
helped  by  the  interviews.  She  looked  at  me  gayly  and  said  "you  know  I  am  feel- 
ing very  well  now."  She  recounted  a  conversation  with  her  husband  that  she 
had  had  a  few  years  ago  in  which  he  had  compared  himself  to  a  mountain  and 
the  other  people  in  his  life  to  a  river  which  had  to  flow  around  him  while  he  did 
not  move.  Mrs.  D  said  with  spirit  that  her  husband  did  not  realize  that  the  river 
could  change  its  course  if  the  mountain  was  too  unyielding. 

From  this  she  recited  several  instances  of  the  past  week  which  formerly 
would  have  led  to  trouble  between  herself  and  her  husband.  She  had  answered 
him  back  directly  and  to  her  surprise  that  had  ended  the  matter.  Mrs.  D  was 
delighted  at  the  way  things  were  going  between  them  and  her  attitude  was  that 
of  a  mischievous  child. 

Just  at  the  end  of  the  time  she  told  me  that  her  blood  pressure  is  normal 
now.  She  was  inclined  to  give  me  the  entire  credit  for  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
she  is  having  medical  treatment. 

Mrs.  D  also  has  been  able  to  manage  her  household  much  more  easily.  Her 
doctor  had  told  her  that  she  should  play  more  and  we  discussed  the  kind  of 
activity  she  would  like.  When  our  time  was  nearly  up  I  suggested  that  we  fill 
out  the  sex  schedule.  The  D's  haven't  had  intercourse  for  the  past  four  years 
and  it  had  been  "tapering  off  for  a  long  time."  Mrs.  D's  reason  for  this  was  that 
she  could  not  stand  her  husband's  attitude  towards  her  during  the  sexual  act 
but  she  felt  that  if  they  could  work  their  other  problems  out  that  they  could 
work  this  one  out  too.  She  almost  always  had  orgasm  but  she  achieved  this  by 
fantasying  that  she  was  having  intercourse  with  another  man.- 

Mrs.  D  brought  up  the  next  appointment  and  said  that  she  had  not  been 
able  to  ask  her  husband  to  come  in  but  she  would  like  to  have  the  time  saved  and 
if  he  would  not  come  in  she  would  keep  the  appointment  herself. 

Letter  received  from  Mrs.  D  saying  that  Mr.  D  will  keep  the  appointment 
on.  ...  He  had  made  the  comment  that  he  had  no  marital  troubles,  it  was 
all  one  to  him  if  his  marriage  broke  up  or  didn't  break  up. 
First  Interview — Mr.  D,  .  .  .  :  Mr.  D  is  a  dignified  man  dressed  in  a  worn 
suit.  In  manner  he  was  defensive  and  guarded  and  spent  most  of  the  interview 
protecting  himself  against  anything  I  might  say.  I  imagine  this  was  in  part  his 
natural  pattern  of  meeting  a  strange  and  threatening  situation  and  in  part  due 
to  his  fear  at  finding  himself  here.  Though  he  did  not  express  any  negative 
feeling  directly  himself,  whenever  I  brought  up  the  possibility  that  he  might  not 
like  something,  he  agreed  directly  and  charmingly. 

Mr.  D  was  ten  minutes  early  for  his  appointment.  I  brought  him  immedi- 
ately into  my  office  and  had  him  fill  out  the  schedules  while  I  sat  reading.  He 
looked  like  a  sheepish  school  boy  who  was  expecting  to  be  chastis'ed,  but  as  we 
talked  a  little  about  the  schedules  he  began  to  relax  and  I  had  the  feeling  that 
when  he  was  through  he  was  feeling  rather  at  home.  At  least  he  could  tell  me 
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that  he  had  been  wondering  what  it  would  be  like  to  come  here.  His  own  idea 
had  been  that  I  would  put  him  through  the  third  degree  or  just  tell  him  how 
wrong  he  was.  This  was  more  theoretical,  it  turned  out,  than  from  anything  his 
wife  had  told  him  about  her  visits  here. 

He  now  told  me  quite  defensively  that  he  had  no  marital  troubles  at  the 
present  time  though  things  had  been  very  difficult  several  years  ago  but  since 
then  he  has  taken  measures  to  protect  himself.  When  I  showed  an  interest  he 
described  a  quarrel  which  had  ended  with  his  wife  telling  him  that  she  wanted 
a  divorce,  so  he  had  deliberately  cut  himself  off  from  her  and  his  children  so 
that  he  would  not  be  hurt  should  she  leave  him.  He  did  not  care  now  whether 
she  stayed  or  left.  I  said  gently  that  I  found  that  very  hard  to  believe.  He  came 
right  back  at  me  and  said  he  told  me  I  would  cross-question  him. 

He  then  said  how  much  his  wife  had  improved  recently  and  gave  specific 
details  about  her  conduct.  The  only  thing  she  has  not  done  that  he  would  like 
is  to  do  more  entertaining  but  he  felt  that  this  was  not  as  important  as  he  had 
thought  it  to  be.  Somewhere  in  here  he  made  reference  to  my  having  called  him 
a  liar.  When  I  said  I  did  not  recollect  having  said  anything  like  that,  adding  that 
maybe  what  I  said  did  sound  that  way  to  him,  Mr.  D  had  a  very  good  time  trying 
to  quibble  with  me.  I  told  him  directly  that  I  did  not  get  any  feeling  that  he  had 
anything  he  really  wanted  to  talk  over  with  me.  Mr.  D  agreed  that  he  felt  just 
that  way.  He  stood  up  to  go  (as  the  time  was  up)  and  said,  "That's  all,  it's  been 
just  a  diversion  for  my  spare  time."  I  said  gently  if  a  time  should  come  when 
he  wanted  to  come  here  for  other  reasons  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  him. 

Mrs.  D  telephoned  and  asked  for  an  appointment  today  if  possible.  She 
told  the  office  secretary  that  she  was  sure  I  would  want  to  see  her  now  that  I 
had  seen  her  husband  and  decided  that  she  wanted  to  come  at  the  one  available 
time  though  it  would  mean  being  late  for  dinner. 

Fourth  Interview — Mrs.  D,  .  .  .  :  Mrs.  D  had  on  a  bright  green  sweater 
and  scarf  and  a  lapel  ornament.  In  spite  of  her  brave  and  cheerful  trappings  she 
looked  scared  to  death  and  was  almost  trembling.  Her  husband  hadn't  told  her  a 
thing  about  his  interview  here  which  she  felt  was  very  strange  because  she  was 
used  to  long  and  vituperative  accounts  of  his  activities.  She  hesitated  and  looked 
at  me  trustingly  and  said  her  husband  had  referred  to  me  as  "that  woman."  I 
laughed  and  said  I  had  been  called  a  lot  worse  things  than  that.  Mrs.  D  laughed 
too  and  somehow  gathered  the  courage  to  quote  her  husband  further  after 
assuring  me  that  her  husband's  tone  had  been  quite  kindly,  in  contrast  with  his 
usual  tone. 

He  had  told  her,  "That  woman  certainly  gets  herself  into  boxes."  He 
thought  a  cross-questioning  would  have  been  helpful  after  I  had  told  him  that 
I  found  something  he  said  hard  to  believe. 

He  had  also  told  her  that  he  had  told  me  he  had  no  marital  troubles — and 
these  were  all  of  the  things  he  said  about  his  interview.  I  guessed  that  Mrs.  D 
wondered  what  had  gone  on.  She  was  "curious  as  a  cat,"  but  realized  I  might 
not  be  able  to  tell  her.  I  told  her  Mr.  D  had  given  me  permission  to  use  any  of 
his  material  and  that  I  felt  she  should  know  his  quotations  from  the  interview 
were  extremely  accurate.  I  here  told  her  his  account  of  the  quarrel  they  had  had 
several  years  ago  when  she  had  told  him  she  was  going  to  get  a  divorce.  We  ex- 
plored this  together,  I  suggesting  that  I  felt  Mr.  D  was  really  very  much  in  love 
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with  her  and  part  of  his  actions  were  to  spare  himself  future  pain.  Mrs.  D  ex- 
claimed, "And  I  have  come  to  someone  else  to  learn  that  he  loves  me."  Then 
quickly  she  said,  "I  wonder  if  he  has  not  told  me  that  and  I  did  not  hear  it." 

She  said  that  all  the  compliments  he  gave  her  had  stings  in  their  tails  and 
now  she  began  to  think  that  maybe  she  had  paid  too  much  attention  to  the  stings 
and  not  quite  enough  to  the  other  parts  of  his  remarks.  We  explored  this  for  a 
long  time  with  Mrs.  D  becoming  more  and  more  appreciative  of  her  husband 
as  we  went  along. 

From  here  she  gave  a  vivid  description  of  their  management  of  finances 
and  the  elaborate  way  they  settle  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Mrs.  D  was 
quite  sure  that  Mr.  D  must  have  gotten  something  from  the  interview  or  he 
would  not  have  forgotten  to  collect  the  money  from  her  which  she  had  offered 
him  to  pay  for  the  interview.  Then  she  asked  in  a  little  voice,  "Did  he  say  I  have 
improved?"  When  I  said  I  had  had  the  feeling  that  he  was  very  appreciative  of 
all  the  things  she  had  been  doing  recently,  Mrs.  D  cheered  up  and  briefly  looked 
like  a  young  girl. 

She  described  the  good  times  she  had  had  on  a  visit  dancing  and  being 
beaued  around  by  the  husband  of  one  of  her  friends.  From  this  she  moved  to 
saying  that  she  was  going  to  reorganize  her  household  routine  so  that  in  the  very 
near  future  she  could  do  some  entertaining  for  Mr.  D  which  he  so  much  enjoys. 

She  told  me  how  much  she  had  gotten  from  the  book  and  we  discussed  it  at 
length.  She  said  how  interesting  and  fascinating  it  was  to  come  here  and  work 
on  a  relationship.  She  had  never  known  anything  like  it.  She  ended  the  hour 
with  a  hilarious  account  of  Mr.  D's  afternoon  naps  which  he  always  excuses  be- 
cause of  some  illness  that  he  imagines  he  has  recently  contracted.  Then  she  gig- 
gled and  said  he  had  not  needed  a  nap  after  he  had  been  here  but  instead 
had  gone  out  and  called  up  a  friend  and  gone  off  with  him.  She  was  very  pleased 
that  he  had  had  this  bit  of  fun  and  felt  that  somehow  during  the  interview  here 
he  had  gotten  "relief." 

She  now  remarked  that  he  had  started  to  tell  her  about  the  visit  but  that 
they  had  been  interrupted  by  one  of  the  children  so  he  had  not  continued.  Now 
she  again  began  to  talk  about  how  much  she  was  getting  from  seeing  me  and 
said  she  wanted  to  make  another  appointment.  When  I  got  out  the  calendar 
she  found  that  two  weeks  was  too  far  away  and  made  an  appointment  for 
eleven  days  from  now. 

Fifth  Interview — Mrs.  D,  .  .  .  :  Mrs.  D  was  about  seven  minutes  early.  There 
was  an  air  of  calmness  and  gentleness  about  her  which  I  thought  indicated  that 
she  had  gotten  hold  of  something.  This  feeling  of  mine  was  confirmed  by  her 
first  words:  "I  think  I  have  turned  a  corner  of  some  kind."  I  wondered  how  the 
world  seemed  to  her  from  around  the  corner,  was  it  the  same  as  always  or  were 
the  sign  posts  changed?  Mrs.  D's  eyes  twinkled  and  she  said  quite  seriously  that 
it  was  like  seeing  the  same  world  from  a  different  point  of  the  compass. 

She  went  on  to  say  how  different  things  had  looked  to  her  during  the  past 
week.  She  and  her  husband  are  getting  along  very  well  which  Mrs.  D  sort  of 
took  for  granted  but  she  was  extremely  surprised  at  her  recent  insight  into  the 
marriages  of  her  two  most  intimate  friends.  She  had  considered  these  marriages 
extremely  successful  and  without  difficulties,  only  to  find  recently  when  she 
talked  to  these  women  that  neither  of  them  was  as  happy  as  she  now  is  and  both 
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had  problems  that  were  quite  appalling.  We  chatted  about  this  for  some  time  and 
I  was  interested  that  Mrs.  D  had  referred  both  of  these  women  to  us.  She  hoped 
that  they  would  be  able  to  get  as  much  help  as  she  had.  She  made  a  fleeting  refer- 
ence again  to  the  help  she  was  sure  her  husband  had  gotten.  She  said  he  was 
much  softer  and  gentler  with  her  than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  and  the 
children  had  noticed  the  difference  in  their  relationship.  She  quoted  her  son  as 
saying,  "You  are  acting  like  parents  now." 

From  here  she  went  on  to  talk  about  her  daughter  because  of  whom  she  had 
originally  contacted  Marriage  Council.  She  said  she  was  still  very  worried  over 
her  and  explored  her  relationship  with  her.  She  now  told  me  that  recently  she 
has  done  quite  a  bit  of  entertaining  for  her  husband  as  she  had  decided  that  she 
had  done  too  much  entertaining  for  the  children  and  had  been  neglecting  him. 
She  remarked  on  her  new  feeling  about  not  needing  to  make  too  much  fuss  over 
guests. 

I  think  more  than  anything  else  in  the  interview  the  above  pointed  up  to  me 
what  Mrs.  D  has  accomplished  in  her  visits  here.  I  ventured  to  comment  to  this 
effect.  Mrs.  D  looked  at  me  trustingly  and  asked  how  much  longer  she  would 
need  to  come  here  with  all  she  had  done.  I  recognized  how  well  she  had  used 
our  services  and  said  a  little  about  the  value  of  a  planned  ending,  leaving  the 
decision  to  Mrs.  D.  She  thought  she  would  want  two  more  appointments,  one 
in  two  weeks,  then  another  the  following  month,  for  she  did  not  really  feel  that 
"things  had  jelled  yet." 

Sixth  Interview — Mrs.  D,  .  .  .  :  Mrs.  D  was  wearing  the  same  suit  that  she 
has  worn  for  the  last  three  times,  but  her  blouse  and  accessories  were  varied 
in  color  and  she  had  on  a  good  deal  of  lip-stick,  so  altogether  she  looked  very 
gay.  She  started  with  a  long  description  of  her  relationship  with  her  youngest 
child,  a  son,  about  whom  she  feels  very  guilty.  I  said  relatively  little  at  this 
point  and  Mrs.  D  was  able  to  decide  by  herself  that  she  was  prepared  to  work 
it  out  now  that  things  between  herself  and  her  husband  have  cleared  up. 

She  was  rather  thoughtful  for  a  minute  and  said,  "You  know  I  think  I 
turned  my  corner  very  soon  after  coming  here."  She  went  on  to  describe  the 
schedule  that  she  had  filled  out  which  asked  questions  about  areas  of  disagree- 
ment between  herself  and  her  husband.  She  said  she  had  always  thought  that 
they  lived  on  different  planets  and  when  she  filled  it  out  there  it  was  in  black 
and  white  that  they  liked  most  of  the  same  things  and  disagreed  on  relatively 
few. 

She  went  on  to  describe  their  life  together  at  the  present  time.  I  found  out 
that  they  are  sharing  the  same  room  and  have  had  intercourse  frequently.  Mrs.  D 
said  frankly  that  her  husband's  actions  in  bed  are  much  more  friendly.  She  was 
still  somewhat  surprised  about  this  and  even  more  surprised  that  she  could 
sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  him.  In  a  burst  she  said  that  coming  here  had  been 
such  a  big  help.  She  gave  me  a  meaningful  glance  and  said,  "I  am  so  much  better 
psychologically  and  physically." 

There  had  been  so  much  evidence  of  being  through  in  what  Mrs.  D  had  said 
up  to  this  point  that  I  wondered  if  perhaps  she  felt  that  she  was  through  with 
this  place.  Mrs.  D  did  feel  this  way  but  said  she  had  one  question  to  ask  me — 
was  she  bossy?  I  said  frankly  that  I  had  never  thought  of  her  as  a  bossy  person 
but  I  had  thought  that  it  was  very  hard  for  her  to  do  the  thing  that  said  no  to 
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another  person.  Mrs.  D  worked  on  this  pretty  hard  relating  it  to  her  early  train- 
ing and  then  decided  that  it  was  silly  still  to  be  doing  things  the  way  she  had 
been  brought  up  to  do  when  she  was  a  girl. 

I  said  I  really  felt  that  she  had  gotten  from  us  by  now  the  thing  that  she  had 
come  to  get  and  I  wondered  if  she  wanted  to  carry  out  her  plan  to  come  in  for 
another  interview  next  month.  Mrs.  D  could  tell  me  directly  that  she  did  not 
want  to  come  again  unless  some  new  problem  arose.  She  looked  at  me  and 
laughed  and  said  in  a  burst,  "Well  we  never  had  our  fight,"  and  quoted  back 
to  me  something  I  had  said  in  her  first  hour  about  how  she  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  fight  with  me.  I  said  that  after  she  had  left  I  had  realized  that  what  I  had  said  to 
her  had  probably  terrified  her.  Her  eyes  got  big  at  the  words  terrified  and  I 
laughed  and  said,  "Here  I  go  using  exaggerated  words  again  with  you."  Mrs.  D 
laughed  and  said,  "Here  I  go  being  upset  again."  I  felt  that  the  implication  of 
this  last  remark  showed  clearly  the  change  in  attitude  that  Mrs.  D  had  made  in 
her  visits  here  though  I  did  not  share  this  with  her  since  I  felt  it  might  be  a  threat 
to  her. 

I  guessed  that  Mrs.  D  had  made  up  her  mind  not  to  fight  with  me  and  so 
maybe  in  a  way  we  had  our  fight  after  all.  Mrs.  D  giggled  and  indicated  that 
this  was  what  had  happened.  At  the  door  she  was  a  little  tremulous  about  leaving 
but  reaffirmed  her  feeling  that  she  could  carry  on  without  our  help. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D's  case  closed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D,  their  elder  daughter  and  her  husband  (the  man  referred 
to  in  interview  one)  were  all  seen  together  by  chance  at  a  community  function 
by  a  staff  member  of  the  agency.  They  spoke  in  a  friendly  fashion  and  gave  the 
impression  of  being  comfortable  and  relaxed  in  their  relationship  with  each 
other. 

From  cases  we  get  some  conception  of  the  wide  variety  of  problems 
upon  which  a  marriage  counselor  is  ordinarily  prepared  to  furnish  help. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  others  not  dealt  with  in  these  cases.  Especially 
if  problems  are  brought  early  to  a  competent  counselor,  and  if  full  co- 
operation is  given  by  the  applicant,  much  personal  suffering  and  even 
some  tragedies  can  be  prevented.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  steady 
growth  of  such  bureaus  in  the  United  States  would  promote  marital 
harmony  and  healthy  family  life,  both  of  which  help  to  lay  a  better 
foundation  for  the  rising  generation. 
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EPILOGUE 


We  have  now  finished  our  survey  of  some  of  the  factors — economic, 
psychological,  social,  and  sexual — that  bear  upon  establishing  and  main- 
taining happy  adjustment  in  marriage.  On  a  subject  as  wide  and  deep  as 
life  itself  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  single  book  to  discuss  in  illuminating 
fashion  all  the  circumstances  that  have  bearing  on  the  problems  treated 
in  this  book.  But  it  is  hoped  that  our  consideration  of  them  has  been 
reasonably  thorough  (space  considered);  that  the  accounts  of  various 
subjects  are  balanced,  objective,  and  sensible,  based  on  facts  and  inter- 
preted in  the  spirit  of  modern  science. 

We  hope  each  reader  will  have  found  something  useful  in  this  book. 
If  we  have  contributed  to  the  solution  of  people's  problems,  there  will  be 
personal  satisfaction.  But  our  greatest  satisfaction  will  come  if  readers 
realize  that  problems  can  be  solved  and  that  pessimism,  discouragement, 
and  defeatism  need  be  but  temporary  feelings  in  the  process  of  living. 
In  other  words,  if  this  book  convinces  people  that  family  life  can  be 
pleasant  for  most  of  us  and  that  our  children  can  grow  to  be  physically, 
emotionally,  and  socially  mature,  we  will  feel  our  efforts  worth  while.  To 
expect  more  would  be  unrealistic,  because  today's  answers  may  not  be 
appropriate  in  the  future,  and  the  problems  that  concern  us  so  vitally 
today  may  be  the  jokes  of  tomorrow. 

We  finally  suggest  that  you  learn  to  accept  life's  situations  and  espe- 
cially to  accept  your  own  answers  to  life's  problems.  Have  faith  in  yourself 
and  love  yourself  as  you  would  your  neighbor.  This,  we  are  convinced,  is 
the  basis  of  love  and  trust  in  others. 
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APPENDIX   A 

SCHEDULE  FOR  THE  PREDICTION 
OF  MARRIAGE  ADJUSTMENT 


I.    Marriage-Prediction  Schedule 
II.     Scoring  the  Marriage-Prediction  Schedule 


I.     Marriage-Prediction  Schedule  *  (Please  Read  Carefully  before 
and  after  Filling  Out  Schedule) 

This  schedule  is  prepared  for  persons  who  are  seriously  considering 
marriage.  Although  designed  for  couples  who  are  engaged  or  who  have  a 
private  understanding  to  be  married,  it  can  also  be  filled  out  by  other 
persons  who  would  like  to  know  their  probability  of  success  in  marriage. 
The  value  of  the  findings  of  the  schedule  depends  upon  your  frankness 
in  answering  the  questions. 

The  following  points  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  filling  out  the 
schedule: 

1.  Be  sure  to  answer  every  question. 

2.  Do  not  leave  a  blank  to  mean  a  "no"  answer. 

3.  The  word  "fiance(e)"  will  be  used  to  refer  to  the  person  to 
whom  you  are  engaged  or  are  considering  as  a  possible  marriage 
partner. 

4.  Do  not  confer  with  your  fiance (e)  on  any  of  these  questions. 


*  Reproduced  by  permission  of  Ernest  W.  Burgess,  Leonard  S.  Cottrell,  Paul 
Wallin,  and  Harvey  J.  Locke. 
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Part  One 

1.  What  is  your  present  state  of  health?  chronic  ill-heal th13 .  .  .  . ; 
temporary  ill-health.,, .  .  .  . ;  average  health15 .  .  .  . ;  healthy25 
.  .  .  . ;  very  healthy17.  .  .  . 

2.  Give  your  present  marital  status:  single35.  .  .  .;  widowed43 
.  .  .  . ;  separated^ .  .  .  . ;  divorced31 .... 

3.  Total  number  of  years  of  schooling  completed  at  present  time: 

Grades22 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ; 

High  School32  College15 

1.  .  .  .2.  . . .3. . . .4. . .  .;  1. . . .2. . . .3 ..,  .4.  .  .  .;  gradu- 
ate of  college,,. .  .  .  . ;  number  of  years  beyond  college  in 
graduate  work  or  professional  trainings .... 

4.  Work  record:  regularly  employed1T.  .  .  .;  worked  only  dur- 
ing vacations  and/or  only  part  time  while  in  school34 .  .  .  . ; 
none  because  in  school  or  at  home24 .  .  .  . ;  always  em- 
ployed but  continually  changing  jobs32 .  .  .  . ;  irregularly  em- 
ployed, 3... 

5.  Are  you  a  church  member?  yes1G .  .  .  . ;  no23 .... 

Your  activity  in  church:  never  attend40 .  .  .  . ;  attend  less  than 
once  a  month23 .  .  .  . ;  once  or  twice  a  month33 .  .  .  . ;  three 
times  a  month]6.  .  .  . ;  four  times  a  month26.  .  .  . 

6.  At  what  age  did  you  stop  attending  Sunday  school  or  other 
religious  school  for  children  and  young  people?  never  at- 
tended^ .  .  .  . ;  before  10  years  old23 .  .  .  . ;  1 1-18  years42 .  .  .  . ; 
19  and  over16.  .  .  . ;  still  attending35.  .  .  . 

7.  How  many  organizations  do  you  belong  to  or  attend  regu- 
larly, such  as  church  club,  athletic  club,  social  club,  luncheon 
club  (like  the  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Lions),  fraternal  order,  col- 
lege fraternity,  college  sorority,  civic  organization,  music  soci- 
ety, patriotic  organization,  Y.W.C.A.,  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.M.H.A., 
C.Y.O.?  none22 .  .  .  . ;  one32 .  .  .  . ;  two15 .  .  .  . ;  three  or 
more,,.  .  .  . 

25 

8.  What  do  you  consider  to  have  been  the  economic  status 
of  your  parents  during  your  adolescence?  well-to-do34 
.  .  .  . ;  weal  thy  43 .  .  .  . ;  comfortable15 .  .  .  . ;  meager32 .  .  .  . ; 
poor40... 

9.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  social  status  of  your  parents 
in  their  own  community?  one  of  the  leading  families26 .  .  .  . ; 
upper  class16 .  .  .  . ;  upper-middle  class42 .  .  .  . ;  middle  class32 
.  .  .  . ;  ldwer-middle  class40 .  .  .  . ;  lower  class21 .  .  .  . ;  no  status 
as  they  are  dead33 .... 

10.  Marital  status  of  your  parents:  married  (both  living), 4.  .  .  . ; 
separated4] .  .  .  . ;  divorced31 .  .  .  . ;  both  dead15 .  .  .  . ;  one  dead 
(specify  which  one)s3   .  .  . 

11.  Your  appraisal  of  the  happiness  of  your  parents'  marriage: 
very  happy36.  .  .  . ;  happy16.  .  .  . ;  average24.  .  .  . ;  unhappy41 
. .  .  . ;  very  unhappy31 .... 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Indicate  your  attitudes  toward  your  parents  on  the  following 
scales: 

(1)  Your  attitude  toward  your  father  when  you  were  a 
child:  very  strong  attachment.^ .  .  .  . ;  considerable  at- 
tachment^ .  .  .  ;  mild  attachment^ .  .  .  . ;  mild  hostil- 
ity^ .  .  .  . ;  considerable  hostility30 .  .  .  . ;  very  strong  hos- 
tility^.... 

(2)  Your  present  attitude  toward  your  father:  very  strong 
attachment,,, .  .  .  . ;  considerable  attachment,  „ .  .  .  . ;  mild 

44  '  lo  ' 

attachment^ .  .  .  . ;  mild  hostility22 .  .  .  . ;  considerable 
hostility  1 , .  .  .  . ;  very  strong  hostility21 .  .  .  . ;  no  attitude 
as  he  is  dead, . .... 

24 

(3)  Your  attitude  toward  your  mother  when  you  were  a 
child:  very  strong  attachment^ .  .  .  . ;  considerable  at- 
tachment34 .  .  .  . ;  mild  attachment^ .  .  .  . ;  mild  hostil- 
ity^ .  .  .  . ;  considerable  hostility30 .  .  .  . ;  very  strong  hos- 
tility12.... 

(4)  Your  present  attitude  toward  your  mother:  very  strong 
attachment      .  .  . ;  considerable  attachment.,.  .  .  . ;  mild 


attachment. 


considerable 
;  no  attitude 


. ;   mild   hostility  13 .  . 

hostility21 .  .  .  . ;  very  strong  hostility30 

as  she  is  dead15.  .  .  . 
Rate  your  parents'  appraisal  of  the  happiness  of  their  mar- 
riage. Write  M  for  mother's  rating;  F  for  father's  rat- 
ing: extraordinarily  happy 27.  .  .  .;  decidedly  happy 25.  .  .  .; 
happy41 .  .  .  . ;  somewhat  happy30 .  .  .  . ;  average30 .  .  .  . ;  some- 
what unhappy  12 .  .  .  . ;  unhappy21 .  .  .  . ;  decidedly  unhappy30 
.  .  .  . ;  extremely  unhappy12.  .  .  . 

Outside  your  family  and  kin,  how  many  separated  and  di- 
vorced people  do  you  know  personally?  none26 .  .  .  . ;  one43 


three. 


four, 


five. 


six 


.  .  .  . ;  two23 
or  more21 .... 

How  do  you  rate  your  first  information  about  sex?  whole- 
some^. .  .  . ;  unwholesome, 3 .  .  .  . 

Where  did  you  get  your  first  information  about  sex?  from 
parent35 .  .  .  . ;  from  wholesome  readings .  .  .  . ;  brother41 
.  .  .  ;  sister41 .  .  .  . ;  other  relative41 .  .  .  . ;  other  adult  or 
teacher24 .  .  .  ;  other  children31 .  .  .  . ;  from  pernicious  read- 
ing^  ;  other  (specify) l5 

Do  you  consider  your  present  knowledge  of  sex  adequate  for 

marriage?  yes34 .  .  .  . ;  no14 . 

Do  you  smoke?  not  at  all„6 

.  .  .  . ;  often,, .... 

Do  you  drink?  not  at  all35 . 

. .  .  . ;  often, 


;  doubtful42.  .  .  . 
. ;  rarely15 .  .  .  . ;  occasionally 3 

;  rarely42 .  .  .  . ;  occasionally 2 
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Part  Two 

Rate  the  following  personality  traits  of  yourself,  your  fiance(e), 
your  father,  and  your  mother.  Write  F  for  father,  M  for  mother, 
S  for  fiance(e),  and  Y  for  yourself.  If  either  of  your  parents  is  dead, 
rate  as  remembered.  Be  sure  to  rate  your  father,  your  mother,  your 
fiance(e),  and  yourself  on  each  trait. 


Trait 

Very 

much 

so 

Con- 
sider- 
ably 

Some- 
what 

A  little 

Not 
at  all 

1 

2 

Takes  responsibility 
willingly   

26 

16 

06 

23 

13 

Dominating    

13 

23 

33 

16 

44 

Irritable    

40 

14 

24 

25 

17 

Punctual 

35 

25 

15 

14 

13 

Moody   

22 

41 

51 

43 

35 

Angers  easily 

40 

50 

60 

34 

26 

Ambitious    

13 

23 

S3 

25 

44 

Jealous 

31 

41 

15 

16 

26 

Sympathetic 

IT 

16 

24 

32 

04 

Easygoing    

44 

43 

42 

14 

22 

Stubborn    

22 

14 

24 

25 

17 

Sense  of  duty 

26 

25 

15 

41 

31 

Sense  of  humor  .... 

35 

34 

24 

23 

22 

Easily  hurt 

31 

23 

51 

52 

35 

Self-confident     

44 

16 

15 

14 

13 

Selfish     

22 

23 

S3 

43 

44 

Nervous  

22 

23 

24 

25 

35 

Likes  belonging  to .  .  . 
organizations   .... 

26 

16 

33 

41 

13 
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Trait 

Very 

much 

so 

Con- 
sider- 
ably 

Some- 
what 

A  little 

Not 
at  all 

1 

2 

Impractical    , 

40 

14 

06 

34 

17 

Easily  depressed    .  ,  . 

13 

05 

42 

16 

26 

Easily  excited 

31 

32 

24 

07 

44 

T 

Part  Three 


1.  What  is  the  attitude  of  your  closest  friend  or  friends  to  your 
fiance(e)?  approve  highly25 .  .  .  . ;  approve  with  qualifica- 
tion^. .  .  . ;  are  resigned32.  .  .  . ;  disapprove  mildly13.  .  .  . ; 
disapprove  seriously31 .... 

2.  How  many  of  your  present  men  and  women  friends  are  also 
friends  of  your  fiance(e)?  all1T.  .  .  ;  most  of  them25.  .  .  . ;  a 
few23.  .  .  . ;  none13.  ... 

3.  How  would  you  rate  the  physical  appearance  of  your 
fiance(e)?  very  good  looking35.  .  .  .;  good  looking,,..  .  .  .; 
fairly  good  looking41 .  .  .  . ;  plain  looking,, .  .  .  . ;  very  plain 
looking31 .... 

4.  Do  you  think  your  fiance (e)  is  spending  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  present  income  on  any  of  the  following  (check 
only  one)?  clothes   (or  other  personal  ornamentation)  13 

.  .  .  . ;  recreation .. .  .  .  . ;  hobbies,, .  .  .  . ;  food,. .  .  .  . ;  rent,, 

7  41  7  22  24  '  33 

.  .  .  . ;  education16 .  .  .  . ;  do  not  think  so35 .... 

5.  With  how  many  of  the  opposite  sex,  other  than  your  fi- 
ance (e),  have  you  gone  steadily?  none,..  .  .  .;  one42.  .  .  .; 
two24 .  .  .  . ;  three  or  morej  5 .  .  .  . 

6.  Defining  friends  as  something  more  than  mere  acquaint- 
ances but  not  necessarily  as  always  having  been  boon  com- 
panions, give  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  your  men  friends 
before  going  steadily  with  your  fiance (e) :  none31 .  .  .  . ;  few14 
.  .  .  . ;  several24 .  .  .  . ;  many34 .  .  .  . ;  [in  round  numbers,  how 
many?.  .  .  .] 

7.  Estimate  the  number  of  your  women  friends  before  going 
steadily  with  your  fiance(e):  none04.  .  .  .;  few32.  .  .  .;  sev- 
eral^ .  .  .  . ;  many16 .  .  .  . ;  [in  round  numbers,  how  many? 
...   ] 

8.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  before  (or  had  any  previous 
informal  understanding  that  you  were  to  be  married)? 
never35 .  .  .  . ;  once42 .  .  .  . ;  twice14 .  .  .  . ;  three  or  more 
times, 
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9.  Give  the  attitude  of  your  father  and  mother  toward  your 
marriage:  both  approve26.  .  .  .;  both  disapprove31 .  .  .  .;  one 
disapproves:  [your  father22.  .  .  .,  your  mother31.  .  .  .] 

10.  What  is  your  attitude  toward  your  future  father-in-law?  like 
him  very  much25.  .  .  .;  like  him  considerably  15  .  .  ;  like 
him  mildly32 .  .  .  . ;  mild  dislike40 .  .  .  . ;  considerable  dislike12 
.  .  .  . ;  very  strong  dislike30 .  .  .  . ;  no  attitude,  as  he  is 
dead,,.  .  . . 

42 

Mother-in-law:  like  her  very  much34.  .  .  . ;  like  her  consider- 
ably24 .  .  .  . ;  like  her  mildly41 .  .  .  . ;  mild  dislike22 .  .  .  . ;  con- 
siderable dislike^ .  .  .  .;  very  strong  dislike12.  .  .  .;  no  atti- 
tude, as  she  is  dead, . .... 

11.  How  long  have  you  been  keeping  company  with  your 
fiance(e)?  less  than  3  months13.  .  .  ;  3  to  5  months32.  .  .  .; 
6  to  11  months24.  .  .  .;  12  to  17  months25.  .  .  .;  18  to  23 
months35 .  .  .  . ;  24  to  35  months17 .  .  .  . ;  36  months  or 
more...  .  .  . 

44 

12.  How  many  months  will  elapse  between  your  engagement  (or 
time  at  which  you  both  had  a  definite  understanding  that  you 
were  to  be  married)  and  the  date  selected  for  your  marriage? 
less  than  3  months40 .  .  .  . ;  3  to  5  months14 .  .  .  . ;  6  to  11 
months33.  .  .  .;  12  to  17  months25.  .  .  .;  18  to  23  months35 
. .  .  . :  24  or  more  months,, .... 
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Part  Four 


1.  Do  you  and  your  fiance (e)  engage  in  interests  and  activities 
together?  all  of  them43 .  .  .  . ;  most  of  them15 .  .  .  . ;  some  of 
them23 .  .  .  . ;  a  few  of  them31 .  .  .    ;  none  of  them,,   ... 

2.  Is  there  any  interest  vital  to  you  in  which  your  fiance(e) 
does  not  engage?  yes31 .  .  .  . ;  no43 .... 

3.  Do  you  confide  in  your  fiance(e)?  about  everything36 .  .  .  .; 
about  most  things16 .  .  .  ;  about  some  things23 .  .  .  . ;  about 
a  few  things,, .  .  .  . ;  about  nothing30 .... 

4.  Does  your  fiance (e)  confide  in  you?  about  every thing,7 .  .  .  . ; 
about  most  things25 .  .  .  . ;  about  some  things41 .  .  .  . ;  about  a 
few  things31 .  .  .  . ;  about  nothings .... 

5.  What  is  the  frequency  of  demonstrations  of  affection  you 
show  your  fiance (e)  (kissing,  embracing,  etc.)?  occupies 
practically  all  of  the  time  you  are  alone  together18 .  .  .  . ; 
very  frequent26 .  .  .  . ;  occasional14 .  .  .  . ;  rare31 .  .  .  . ;  almost 
never12.  .  .  . 

6.  Who  generally  takes  the  initiative  in  the  demonstration  of 
affection?  mutual,6.  .  .  .;  you23.  .  .  .;  your  fiance(e)41.  .  .  . 
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7.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  demonstration  of  affec- 
tion? yes35.  .  .    ;  [no:  desire  less30.  .  .  .;  desire  more12.  .  .  .] 

8.  Is  your  fiance(e)  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  demonstration 
of   affection?  yes44....;    [no:    desires   less03....;   desires 
more30 .  .  .  .  ] 

9.  In  leisure-time  activities:  we  both  prefer  to  stay  at  home26 
.  .  .  . ;  we  both  prefer  to  be  "on  the  go"14 .  .  .  . ;  one  prefers  to 
stay  at  home  and  the  other  to  be  "on  the  go"40 .... 

10.  State  the  present  approximate  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  your  fiance(e)  on  the  following  items.  Please  place  a 
check  in  the  proper  column  opposite  every  item. 

Check  one  column 

for  each  item 

below 

PS 

^     Cue 

3  5 

«-      CO 
to     a 

2  «o 

16 

"a 

to      ~ 
42 

-=s 

§■£ 
£  -2 

ft,  "5 

14 

2    &b 
£   a 
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Money  matters  .... 

Matters  of  recrea- 
tion    

Religious  matters   .  . 
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14.  Has  your  steady  relationship  with  your  fianc6(e)  ever  been 
broken  off  temporarily?  never61 .  .  .  . ;  once23 .  .  .  . ;  twice40 
.  .  .  . ;  three  or  more  times,  3 .  .  .  . 

15.  How  confident  are  you  that  your  marriage  will  be  a  happy 
one?  very  confident25  .  .  . ;  confident^ .  .  .  . ;  a  little  uncer- 
tain^ .  .  .  . ;  very  uncertain40 .... 


A  A 
/V\ 

1 

2 

T 

Part  Five 

1.  Where  do  you  plan  to  be  married?  at  church35 .  .  .  . ;  at  home16 
.  .  .  . ;  elsewhere32 .... 

2.  By  whom  do  you  plan  to  be  married?  minister,  priest,  or 
rabbi16.  .  .    ;  other  person14.  .  .  . 

3.  Where  do  you  plan  to  live  after  marriage?  private  house2G 
.  .  .  . ;  small  apartment  building52 .  .  .  . ;  large  apartment  build- 
ing^.. ..;  apartment  hotel41....;  hotel22....;  rooming 
house30 .... 

4.  Have  bought  a  home44 .  .  .  . ;  plan  to  buy  a  home25 .  .  .  . ;  plan 
to  rent  a  home., .  .  .  . 

14 

5.  Population  of  city  or  town  where  you  plan  to  live:  open 

country27    .  .    ;  2500  or  under35 ;  2500  to  10,00013 

10,000  to  50,00042.  .  .  .;  50,000  to  100,00032.  .  .  .;  100,000 
to  500,00004 ;  over  500,00030 ;  suburb17 

6.  After  marriage  where  do  you  plan  to  live?  in  own  home53 
.  .  .  . ;  with  your  parents13 .  .  .  . ;  with  parents-in-law30 .  .  .  . ; 


with  other  relatives., 


with  relatives-in-law„ 


with 


other  persons^.  .  .  . 

7.  What  is  your  attitude  toward  having  children?  desire  children 
very  much25 .  .  .  ;  mildly  desire  them41 .  .  .  ;  mild  objection 
to  them31 .  .  .  . ;  object  very  much  to  having  them13 .... 

8.  How  many  children  would  you  like  to  have?  four  or  more17 

;  three32 .  .  .  . ;  two33 .  .  .    ;  one41 .  .  .  . ;  none13 .... 

9.  What  is  your  fiance (e)'s  attitude  toward  having  children?  de- 
sires children  very  much43 .  .  .  . ;  mildly  desires  them14 .  .  .  . ; 
mild  objection  to  them40 .  .  .  . ;  objects  very  much  to  having 
them,, .... 


Part  I   ,  Part  II   ,  Part  III 

Part  IV   ,  Part  V   ,  Total 


1 

2 

T 

1 

II.     Scoring  the  Marriage-Prediction  Schedule 

The  narrow  columns  at  the  right  side  of  each  page  of  the  Marriage- 
Prediction  Schedule  are  provided  for  scoring  the  replies  to  the  questions. 
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The  score  values  assigned  are  arbitrary  in  the  sense  that  usually  each 
gradation  in  reply  differs  by  one  point.  Although  arbitrary,  the  score  values 
are  in  general  conformity  with  the  findings  of  the  studies  in  this  field, 
particularly  those  of  E.  W.  Burgess  and  L.  S.  Cottrell,  Predicting  Success 
or  Failure  in  Marriage;  L.  M.  Terman  and  others,  Psychological  Factors 
in  Marital  Happiness;  E.  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin,  Engagement  and 
Marriage;  and  Harvey  J.  Locke,  Predicting  Adjustment  in  Marriage:  A 
Comparison  of  a  Divorced  and  Happily  Married  Group. 

The  two-digit  numbers  after  each  subdivision  of  the  questions  provide 
the  code  for  scoring  the  replies.  The  score  value  of  each  response  is 
obtained  simply  by  adding  together  the  two  digits  in  the  number  which 
is  a  subscript  under  the  last  letter  of  the  final  word  of  the  response  that 
has  been  checked.  For  example,  if  you  have  checked  a  response  numbered 
42,  your  score  for  that  item  is  4  -f-  2  =  6. 

1.  For  each  item,  enter  in  Column  1  at  the  right-hand  side  of  each 
page  the  two-digit  number  which  appears  as  a  subscript  under 
the  last  letter  of  the  final  word  of  the  answers  to  each  question. 
An  example  is  Item  1  [p.  354].  What  is  your  present  state  of 
health?    chronic    ill-health13 .  .  .  . ;    temporary    ill-health23 .  .  .  . ; 

average  health]5 .  .  .  . ;  healthy 25 .  .  .  . ;  very  healthy17 If  your 

answer  to  this  question  is  "average  health,"  then  write  15  in 
Column  1.  In  Part  Two  of  the  Marriage-Prediction  Schedule  [p. 
356],  put  only  the  score  of  your  fiance (e)  in  the  blank  on  the  right- 
hand  margin. 

2.  Enter  in  Column  2  the  sum  of  the  two  digits  appearing  in  Column 
1  for  each  item.  For  each  part  of  the  questionnaire,  compute  the 
total  of  the  values  appearing  in  Column  2,  and  enter  that  figure 
in  the  space  provided  at  the  end  of  that  section. 

High  scores  on  the  Marriage-Prediction  Schedule,  those  above  630, 
are  favorable  for  marital  adjustment,  as  indicated  by  research  findings 
that  approximately  75  per  cent  of  persons  with  these  scores  in  the  engage- 
ment period  are  well  adjusted  in  their  marriages.  Low  scores,  or  those 
below  567,  are  much  less  favorable  for  happiness  in  marriage,  as  shown 
by  the  probability  that  only  25  per  cent  of  persons  with  these  scores  will 
be  well  adjusted  in  married  life.  Scores  between  567  and  630  indicate 
that  there  is  about  a  50  per  cent  chance  for  marital  success  and  about  a 
50  per  cent  chance  for  marital  failure. 

The  prediction  score  of  a  person  and  his  corresponding  matrimonial- 
risk-group  assignment  should  be  interpreted  with  extreme  caution.  The 
following  points  should  be  kept  in  mind: 
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1.  The  prediction  does  not  apply  directly  to  the  individual.  It  states 
the  statistical  probabilities  of  marital  success  for  a  group  of  per- 
sons of  which  the  individual  is  one.  If  he  belongs  to  the  lower  risk 
group,  in  which  75  per  cent  of  the  marriages  turn  out  unhappily, 
there  is  no  way  of  telling  by  this  statistical  prediction  whether 
he  falls  in  the  25  per  cent  of  the  marriages  with  varying  degrees 
of  happiness  or  in  the  75  per  cent  of  unhappy  unions. 

2.  The  prediction  is  an  individual's  general  matrimonial  risk  ir- 
respective of  the  particular  person  to  whom  he  is  engaged.  The 
individual's  specific  matrimonial  risk  for  marriage  to  a  given  per- 
son is  much  more  valuable  but  also  more  complicated,  and  there- 
fore not  suited  for  self-scoring. 

3.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  specific  matrimonial  risk  of  a  couple 
may  be  roughly  estimated  from  the  two  general  matrimonial-risk 
groups  to  which  the  two  persons  are  assigned.  An  average  of  the 
two  scores  will  generally  be  close  to  what  may  be  expected  from 
a  specific  matrimonial-risk-group  assignment. 

4.  With  the  above  reservations  in  mind,  a  low  prediction  score 
should  not  be  taken  as  indicating  lack  of  suitability  for  marriage. 
It  should,  however,  be  helpful  to  the  person  in  stimulating  him 
to  secure  adequate  preparation  for  marriage,  to  be  more  careful 
in  the  selection  of  a  marriage  partner,  and  to  give  attention  to  the 
solving  of  any  difficulties  in  the  relation  before,  rather  than  after, 
the  marriage. 
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NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  FIELDS 
OF  MARRIAGE  COUNSELING,  PLANNED  PAR- 
ENTHOOD,  AND   FERTILITY  SERVICES. 

These  national  organizations  can  recommend  local  or- 
ganizations and  private  practitioners  in  their  fields. 


Marriage  Counseling 

American  Association  of  Marriage  Counselors 

270  Park  Avenue 

New  York  17,  New  York 

American  Institute  of  Family  Relations 
5287  Sunset  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  27,  California 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association 

1790  Broadway 

New  York  19,  New  York 

Augustana  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
2445  Park  Avenue 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Cana  Conference  of  Chicago  (Catholic) 
21  West  Superior  Street 
Chicago  10,  Illinois 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 
1124  Prince  Avenue 
Athens,  Georgia 
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Commission  on  Marriage  and  the  Home 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 

297  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York  10,  New  York 

Family  Life  Bureau 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 
1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Family  Life  Commission 
Lutheran  Church,  Missouri  Synod 
210  North  Broadway 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Family  Service  Association  of  America 
192  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

National  Association  for  Mental  Health 

1790  Broadway 

New  York  19,  New  York 

National  Council  on  Family  Relations 
5757  South  Drexel  Avenue 
Chicago  37,  Illinois 

National  Lutheran  Council 
50  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  10,  New  York 

Pastoral  Psychology  Magazine  and  Book  Club 
Garden  City,  New  York 
(A  service  for  ministers) 

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America 
501  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  22,  New  York 

Rabbinical  Assembly  of  America 

3080  Broadway 

New  York  27,  New  York 

Rabbinical  Council  of  America 
331  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
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Planned  Parenthood 

American  Medical  Association 
535  North  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago  10,  Illinois 

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America 
501  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  22,  New  York 

Margaret  Sanger  Research  Bureau 

17  West  16  Street 

New  York  11,  New  York 

Fertility  Services 

American  Society  for  the  Study  of  Sterility 
20  Magnolia  Terrace 
Springfield  8,  Massachusetts 

Fertility  Service,  Margaret  Sanger  Research  Bureau 

17  West  16  Street 

New  York  1 1 ,  New  York 

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America 
501  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  22,  New  York 
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Abortion,  27,  36 

and  premarital  sexual  relations,  34 
Abstinence,  problem  of,  112 
Activities,  mutual,  154 

and  ratio  of  married  happiness, 
155 

shared,  153-155 
Adolescents  {see  Teen-agers) 
Adoption,  277-288 

agencies  for,  and  religious  affilia- 
tion, 280 

child-parent  relationship  in,  286- 
287 

fees  for,  281 

legal  details  of,  284 

procedures  of,  280-284 

by  a  single  person,  282 

trial  period  in,  283-284 
Adults,  unmarried,  41 

young,  worries  and  desires  of,  5 
Affairs,  140 

Affection,  expression  of,  138 
After-school  centers,  256 
Age,  differences  in,  and  marital  ad- 
justment, 78-79 

as  factor  in  finding  a  mate,  54 
Aged,  assistance  to,  316 
Agreement,  enlargement  of  areas  of, 

143-144 
Albuminuria,  120 
Alimony,  325 
American   Association   of   Marriage 

Counselors,  339 
Annoyances,  elimination  of,  143 
Annulment,  two  types  of,  320 


Apartments,  renting  of,  174 

Appreciation,  and  mature  love,  19 

Architects,  188 

and  homebuilding  plans,  187 
and  ready-built  houses,  190 

Armed  forces,  service  in,  and  mar- 
riage possibilities,  3 

Artificial  impregnation,  275-276 

Artificial  insemination  {see  Artificial 
impregnation) 

Autoeroticism  {see  Masturbation) 

B 

Baber,  R.  E.,  142 
Babies,  crying  of,  293 

feeding  of,  292-293 

needs  of,  71 

See  also  Children 
Background,  and  conscience,  72 

and  marriage  prediction  tests,  64 

matching  for,  75-81 
Banks,   commercial,   personal   loans 
from,  207 

industrial,  207 
loan  rates  at,  210 

joint  accounts,  202 

and  loans,  183 

Morris  plan,  207-208 

savings,  and  budget  books,  197 
life  insurance  from,  229-230 
Bates,  Allan,  60 
Beam,  Lura,  164 

Behavior,     changes     in     traditional 
meanings  of,  68 


interpretations  of,  69 
and  personality,  67 
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Better  Business  Bureau,  201,  211 
Birth,  calculating  date  for,  263 

choosing  physician  for,  264 

delivery,  266 

hospital  plans  for,  264-265 

multiple,  262-263 

rooming-in  plans  for,  266-267 

signs  of  imminent,  265 

See  also  Confinement;  Pregnancy 
Birth  control,  4,  6,  102,  103-104, 118, 
169-170 

Catholic  attitudes  toward,  76 

diffusion  of,  26 

eugenic  reasons  for,  120 

fallibility  of  methods  of,  89 

instruction  in,  97 

legal  restrictions  on,  169 

methods  of,  170 

and  premarital  sexual  relations,  34 

reasons  for,  169 

state  laws  regulating,  104 
Blindness,  120 
Blood,  Robert  O.,  Jr.,  17 
Blue  Cross,  247-248 
Blue  Shield,  247-248 
Borrowers  (see  Credit;  Loans) 
Bossard,  J.  H.  S.,  52 
Boys,  changes  in,  at  puberty,  7 

and  dating,  50-51 

homosexual  experiences  of,  40 

masturbation  of,  37 

petting  experiences  of,  27 

quest  for  popular  girls  by,  8 

relations  with  girls,  14 
Breach-of-promise  suits,  93-94 
Brides-to-be,  advice  to,  153 
Britten,  F.  H.,  35 
Bromley,  Dorothy  Dunbar,  35 
Brooks,  Lee  and  Evelyn,  279 
Budgets,  4,  97,  109,  196-202 

anticipating  changes  in,  200-201 

books  for,  197-198 

envelope  system  of,  199 

evaluation  of,  198-199 

family  discussions  of,  201 

maintaining  a,  199-200 

making  of,  197-198 

for  married  students,  109-110 

simple,  199 

trial  period  for,  198-199 
Buell,  Bradley,  317 
Builders,  188 
Bullock,  Albert  Ernest,  215 


Burgess,  Ernest  W.,  9,  11.  20,  28,  32, 
33,  60,  62,  74,  78,  79,  80, 
85,  90,  92,  129,  159 
Buying,  4,  109 
hints  for,  223-225 
installment,  204 

beating  the  game  of,  217 

contracts  for,  214 

cost  of,  214-217 

general  principles  of,  211,  214- 

217 
interest  rates  on,  205 
percentage  cost  of,  215-217 
means  for  promoting  better,  225- 
226 


Caesarian  operations,  119 
Caplow,  Theodore,  11,  12,  23 
Carpenter,  Niles,  84 
Carson,  Ruth,  277,  278,  282 
Catholics,  sexual  attitudes  of,  158 
Cavan,  Ruth  Shonle,  9,  17 
Celibacy,  41 

Chaperoning,  absence  of,  26 
Character,  and  happiness  in  marriage, 

5 
Charge  accounts,  204 
Childbearing,  hazardous,  119 
postponed,  97,  102 
See  also  Birth;  Confinement;  Preg- 
nancy 
Childhood,  experiences  in,  and  love, 

21 
Children,  adoption  of,  4,  277-288 
choice  in,  281-282 
growth  and  emotional  security 

after,  285 
reasons  for,  278-279 
telling  child  of,  285 
budget  training  for,  202 
care  for,  306 

in  companionship  family,  194-195 
conflicts  of,  71 
crying  in,  293-294 
desire  for,  97 

determination  of  sex  of,  262-263 
discipline  of,  290-291 
effects  of  divorce  on,  332-333 
equality  and  justice  to,  300-301 
factors  influencing  decision  to  have, 

103 
feeding  of,  29 1-293 
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Children  (continued) 

bottle  versus  breast,  292 
first  in  family,  260-261 
imagination  in,  297-298 
later,  in  family,  261 
living  with,  289-302 
loving  of,  289-291 
proposed  medical  services  for,  314 
question  of  spacing,  102-103 
of  remarried  parents,  334 
sex  education  of,  298-299 
sharing  household  tasks  with,  299- 

300 
sibling  rivalry  among,  296-297 
social  security  benefits  for,  232 
thumb-sucking  in,  294-295 
toilet  training  of,  295 
training  of,  5,  291-301 
negative  stages  in,  295 
an  opinion  on,  301-302 
of  working  mothers,  251-252 
Chosen  Baby,  The,  285 
Christenson,  Harold,  323 
Churches,  and  the  community,  307- 
310 
counseling  services  by,  309 
and  divorce,  321-322 
as  meeting  place,  45-46 
services  offered  by,  308-310 
welfare  activities  of,  309 
Clark,  Le  Mon,  163 
Clitoris,  in  foreplay,  163 
Clothing,  hints  for  buying,  224-225 
Coitus  {see  Sexual  relations) 
Colic,  293 

College,  education  in,  and  marriage 
possibilities,  3 
as  meeting  place,  46 
Commercial  banks  {see  Banks,  com- 
mercial) 
Communication,  through  sexual  rela- 
tions, 161 
and  understanding,  148 
Community,     aids     for     successful 
family  living  in,  304-317 
courts  in,  314-316 
democratic,  305-306 

need  for  leadership  in,  307 
inexpensive  entertainment  facilities 

in,  51 
living,  5 

meaning  of  life  in,  304-307 
medical  services  in,  313-314 


other  services  in,  312-317 
police  in,  314-316 
services  in,  establishment  of  new, 
305 
nature  and  scope  of,  306-307 
welfare  agencies  in,  316 
Companionship,    considerations    of, 
87-88 
possibilities    for,    before    engage- 
ment, 87 
relation  between  husband  and  wife, 
88 
Conduct,  guide  for,  157-158 
Confinement,  signs  of,  265 
Conscience,  70 

Consumer  credit    {see  Credit,   con- 
sumer) 
Consumers,  education  of,  220 

need  for  guidance  and  protection 
of,  220 
Consumers'  Research,  202,  220-223 
Annual  Cumulative  Bulletin  of,  221 
reports,  attitudes  toward,  222 
use  of,  for  increasing  real  in- 
come, 222-223 
Consumers  Union,  202,  220-223 
Buying  Guide  of,  221-222 
Consumers  Reports  of,  221 
attitudes  toward,  222 
use  of,  for  increasing  real  in- 
come, 222-223 
Continence,  33 

difficulties  of,  41 
Contraception  {see  Birth  Control) 
Contraceptive  clinics,  169,  365 
Contractors,  and  homebuilding,  187— 

188 
Cooperative  credit  unions,  210 
Cory,  Donald  Webster,  40 
Cottrell,  L.  S.,  32,  62,  79,  80,  85,  86, 

129 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  281 
Courts,  314-316 
family,  315 

and  divorce,  324-325 
philosophy  of,  315 
Courtship,  7-14 

characteristics  of  American,  12 
development  of  love  in,  20 
love  in,  15-23  passim 
and  maturation,  7-8 
opportunities  for,  45-49 
parental  roles  in,  60 
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Courtship  (continued) 
petting  and,  27 

and  premarital  sexual  relations,  30 
Credit,  cheapest  sources  of,  206 
consumer,  5,  204 

growth  and  risks  of,  204-205 
and  small  loan  laws,  210 
sources  of,  206-21 1 
cooperative  unions  for,  210 
wise  use  of,  4,  204-217 
See  also  Loans 
Credit  for  Consumers,  215 
Crushes,  38-39 

D 

Daniels,  Arthur  C.  236 
Dating,  8-11,50 

and  adjustment  in  marriage,  1 1 

automobiles  and,  9 

bids  and  rejections  of,  49-50 

blind,  45,  48 

and  break  with  home  ties,  10 

bureaus  for,  47-48 

controversial  aspects  of,  9-10 

cost  of,  51 

failure  in,  1 1 

friends  made  through,  10 

objective  assessment  of,  9 

and  sex  feelings,  10-1 1 

standards  of,  9 

undemocratic  aspects  of,  9 

unwritten  rules  and  patterns  of,  8 

values  of,  10 
Davis,  Katharine  Bement,  31 
Dawson,  Lord,  166 
Day-care  centers,  256 
Deafness,  120 
Death,  social  security  payments  on, 

232 
Decisions,  138 
Delivery,  of  child,  266 
Depression,  and  marriage  possibilities, 

3 
Dewees,  Lovett,  166 
Dickinson,    Robert    L.,    164,     166, 

269 
Dishonesty,  emotional,  157 
Divorce,  absolute  or  unlimited,  320 

consequences  of,  330-333 

considerations  on,  319-335 

costs  of,  emotional,  325,  330 
financial,  325 

and  dependents,  325 


difficulties  involved  in  obtaining, 

319 
effects  on  children  of,  332-333 
grounds  for,  in  various  states,  326- 

329 
and  home  ownership,  177 
laws  on,  323-324 

need  for  revision  of,  315,  324 
limited,  320 
meaning  of,  320-325 
legal,  320 
religious,  321-322 
social,  320-321 
personality   incompatibilities   and, 

58 
rate  of,  96 

and  educational  level,  80-81 
in  lower  economic  strata,  77 
among  married  students,  110 
in  United  States,  3 
real  causes  of,  322 
as  release  from  mismating,  6 
and  remarriage,  54,  333-335 
stated  causes  of,  322 
Don  Juanism,  35 
Drugs,  and  sterility,  271 
Duvall,  Evelyn,  16 


Economic  conditions,  and  marriage 
opportunities,    54-55,   76- 
78 
Education,  cost  of,  109-110 
and  engagement  plans,  99-100 
and  marriage  adjustment,  79-81 
chart  on,  80 
Elopement,  116-117 
Emotions,  honest  expression  of,  157 
and  human  relationships,  21 
and  sterility,  271-272 
Engagements,  breaking  of,  93-95 
companionship  in,  87 
discussion  and  agreement  during, 

97-101 
educational  and  vocational  plans 

during,  99-100 
frankness  during,  88-89 
length  of,  84-86 

and  relationship  to  happiness  in 
marriage,  85-86 
long,  disadvantages  of,  85-107 
and  marriage  prediction  tests,  64, 
97 
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Engagements  (continued) 

money    and    property    considered 

during,  101 
planning  for  children  during,  103 
planning  opportunities  of,  96-104 
premarital     medical     examination 

during,  97 
primary  function  of,  84 
problems  of,  4,  83-95 
purposes  of,  84 
sexual  relations  during,  89-93 
testing  time  for  compatibility,  83 

Erythroblastosis  fetalis,  118 

Escape  from  Freedom,  59 

Ethics,  and  marriage,  145 

Experience,  and  dating,  9 
lack  of,  and  infatuation,  15 
subjective  interpretation  of,  5-6 

Extramarital  affairs,  140 


Families,    adoptive,    evaluation    of, 
286-287 

budgeting  for,  196-202 

common  goals  of  school  and,  311 

as  community,  two  characteristics 
of,  305 

community  aids  to  successful  living 
of,  304-317 

companionship,    and    marital    ad- 
justment, 194 

cooperative,  304-307 

counseling  for,  63,  306 

courts  for,  and  divorce,  324-325 

fighting  in,  67 

paternalistic,  194 

recreational  programs  for,  312-313 

rules  and  regulations  of  life  of,  155 

of  working  wives,  252-253 

See  also  Community 
Family  Service  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 339 
Farm  Family  Account  Book,  198 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  179 

loans  guaranteed  by,  1 84 

pamphlets  on  homes  by,  191 
Feebleminded,  37 
Feelings,  displaced,  153 

and  personality,  67-68 

repressed,  157 

shared,  152-153 
Females  {see  Girls;  Women) 
Fertility,  44,  118 


fluctuation  of,  268 

list  of  national  services  on,  365 
Fertility  Service  of  Margaret  Sanger 

Research  Bureau,  270 
Fertilization,  270 
Fighting,  in  family  groups,  67 
Finances,  planning  for,  97 
Food,  hints  for  buying,  223-224 
Foreplay,  162-164 
Foster,  le  Baron  R.,  215,  216 
Freedom,  in  marriage,  155-156 
Friends,  common,  138-139 

and  divorce,  330-331 

opinions  of,  and  marriage  risks,  62 
Friendship,  development  of,  50 

heterosexual,  7 
Frigidity,  female,  29 

in  marriage,  and  masturbation,  38 
Fromm,  Erich,  21,  59 
Furniture,  225 


Girls,  and  attitudes  towards  sex  of,  72 

developing  heterosexuality  in,  38- 
39 

homemaking  training  of,  97 

homosexual  experience  of,  40 

masturbation  in,  37 

mistrust  of  men  by,  10 

petting  experiences  of,  27 

popularity  of,  9 

premarital  sexual  relations  of,  30 

refusal  of  proposals  by,  43 

See  also  Women 
Going  dutch,  51 
Going  steady,  11-14 

advantages  of,  13 

disadvantages  of,  13-14 
Gonorrhea,  6,  34,  118,  123 

and  sterility,  271 
Goode,  William  J.,  77,  78 
Grooms-to-be,  154 
Groves,  Gladys  PL,  138 
Growth,  in  marriage,  155-156 
Guyot,  Jules,  164 

H 

Hamilton,  G.  V.,  30 
Handfasting,  92 
Handicapped,  aid  to,  316 
Hart,  Hornell,  84,  91,  142,  143 
Harwood,  E.  C.,  228,  234,  243 
Heart  disease,  and  pregnancy,  119 
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Hemophilia,  120 

Heterosexual  relations,  and  infatua- 
tion, 15,  16 
High  blood  pressure,  and  pregnancy, 

120 
Hill,  Reuben,  16,  334 
Himes,  Norman  E.,  92,  276 
Hirshfeld,  Magnus,  38 
Home,  adoptive,  286-287 
appraised  value  of,  180 
average  size  of,  172 
average  value  of  nonfarm,  172 
building  of,  4,  187-189 

versus  buying  or  renting  of,  172- 
192 
built  to  sell,  190-191 
buying  of,  4,  189-191 

versus   building  or  renting   of, 

172-192 
grounds  for  deciding  on,   176- 

178 
tips  on,  189-190 
cash  payment  for,  179-180 
guarantees  for  equipment  of,  188 
in  housing  development,  186-187 
management  of,  5 
courses  in,  97,  196 
democratic,  194-195 
flexibility  in,  196 
goals  of,  196 
hints  for,  193-202 
obstacles  to  good,  195-196 
sources  of  information  concern- 
ing, 195-196 
as  meeting  place,  45 
monthly  payments  on,  180-181 
moving  into,    188-189 
outgrowing  of  parental,  7 
ownership  of,  178-187 

advantages  claimed  for,  175-176 
cheaper  than  renting,  175 
estimates  of  what  a  family  can 

afford  for,  178-179 
financing,  181-182 
requirements  of,  178 
summary  of  important  principles 
for,  191-192 
as  related  to  school,  310 
religious  activities  in,  308 
renting  of,  4 

advantages  claimed  for,  173-174 
versus   building   or   buying   of, 
172-192 


selecting  a  location  for,  185-186 

testing  qualities  of  construction  of, 
190 

See  also  Neighborhood 
Home  Bureau,  196 
Homemaking    {see  Home,   manage- 
ment of) 
Homosexual  in  America,  The,  40 
Homosexuality,  38-41 

causes  of,  39 

as  form  of  social  adjustment,  40 

and  marriage,  40 

no  effective  medical  treatment  for, 
39 

as  a  social  problem,  39 
Honesty,  156-157 
Honeymoon,  129-130 
Hormones,  and  homosexuality,  39 
House  (see  Home) 
Household  equipment  202 
Housekeeping   {see  Home,  manage- 
ment of) 
Housing,  98 

developments,  186-187 

range  of  American,  172 
How  to  Make  Your  Budget  Balance, 

198 
Humor,  sense  of,  142-143 
Husbands,  educational  levels  of,  81 

without  premarital  sexual  experi- 
ence, 31 

sexual  training  of,  167 
Hymen,  166 


Idealization,  and  infatuation,  15 
and  separation  of  married  couples, 
113 
Immaturity,  15 
Immigrants,  aid  to,  316 
Income,  and  credit,  206 
expenditure  of,  201-202 
management  of,  196-202 
and  marriage  stability,  77 
and  percentage  for  housing,  179 
stability  of,  and  home  ownership, 

179 
tax  exemption,  for  home  owner- 
ship, 175 
and  total  costs,  108 
Industrial  banks  {see  Banks,  indus- 
trial) 
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Industries,  heavy,  excess  of  men  in,  54 

light,  excess  of  women  in,  54 
Infant  Care,  267 

Infatuation,  characteristic  aspects  of, 
16 

developments  from,  17 

and  immaturity,  15-17 

role  of  sex  in,  20 

susceptibility  to,  16 
Infertility  {see  Sterility) 
In-laws,  problems  concerning,  10,  99 
Insecurity,  8 

Installment  buying  {see  Buying,  in- 
stallment) 
Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  239 
Insurance,  5,  200 

accident,  249 

automobile,  248-249 

damage  and  theft,  248-249 
liability,  248 

beneficiaries  of,  101 

best  buys  in,  227-249  passim 

fire,  249 

group  medical  and  hospital,  247- 
248 

health,  248,  313-314 

on  homes,  181 

life  {see  Life  insurance) 

needs  for,  227-228 
computing,  227-228 

storm,  249 
Intelligence,  71 


Judgment,  and  marital  choice,  59-60 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  211 

K 

Kelsey,  R.  Wilfred,  236 

Kinsey,  Alfred  C,  27,  28,  37,  38,  41, 

67,  92,  93,  139,  165,  167, 

168,  315 
Kirkpatrick,  Clifford,  11,  12,  22-23 


Landis,  Judson  T.,  and  Mary,  80,  81, 

109,  110 
Landis,  Paul  J.,  54,  55 
Laws,  needed  revision  of,  315 
Lawyer,  need  for,  183 
Leases,  174 
Legal  Aid  Society,  211,316 


Legal  Status  of  Women,  U.S.  Sum- 
mary, 125 
Levy,  David,  286,  287 
Levy,  John,  139 
Life  insurance,  97 

best  companies  for,  233-235 
group,  235 

important  principles  in  buying,  246 
industrial,  235-236 
as  investment  or  savings,  227 
main  types  of,  235-239 
medical  examinations  for,  239 
mutual  companies  for,  229,  233 
National  Service,  230-231 
ordinary,  236-239 
other  needs  served  by,  243,  246 
policies,  differences  in  costs  of,  234 
endowment,  237-238 
for  family  protection,  238-239 
lifetime,  237 
limited  payment,  237 
term,  236-237 
private  counselors  on,  235 
private  organizations  for,  233 
program  for,  4 
regular  term,  235 
savings  bank,  229-230 
sellers  of,  228-229 
servicemen's,  230-231 
special  group,  230 
stock  companies,  229 
systems  of,  229-233 
term,    advantages    of    renewable, 
239-243 
considerations  in  buying,  242- 

243 
no  contract  for  compulsory  sav- 
ings in,  242 
flexibility  of,  240-241 
low  cost  of,  240-241 
no  loss  from  lapse  of,  241 
renewable  convertible,  243,  244- 

245 
risks    of,    borne    by    company, 

241-242 
separation  from  savings  of,  241 
U.S.  Government,  230-231 
Life  Insurance  and  Annuities  from 
Buyer's    Point     of     View, 
234 
Living,  art  of,  in  marriage,  135-145 
development     of     complementary 
ways  of,  136-137 
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Loans,  agencies  for,  183,211 

general  principles  in  obtaining,  211 

G.I.,  184-185 

from  industrial  banks,  209-210 

on  insurance  policies,  206-207 

justified,  206 

map  of  nationwide  rates  for,  212, 

213 
personal,  from  commercial  banks, 
207 
from  finance  companies,  210- 
211 
pledges  on  property  for,  207 
remedial  societies  for,  207 
small,  state  legislation  governing, 
210-211 
table  of  ten  sources  for,  208-209 
for  veterans,  184-185 
See  also  Credit 
Locke,  Harvey  J.,  32-33,  62,  79,  86, 
93,  109,  138,  154,  155,  177, 
194,  334 
Lots,  space  for  extra  building  on,  186 

unimproved  building,  185 
Love,  ability  to,  21-23 
art  of,  4 

breakup  of  relations  in,  12 
and  conscience,  70 
course  of,  22-23 
in  courtship,  15-23  passim 
and  going  steady,  11 

chart  on  relationship  of,  12 
kinds  of,  15-19 
in  marriage,  15-23  passim 
mature,  18-19 

and  acceptance,  18-19 
definitions  of,  18 
and  sharing,  19 
and  mutual  responsiveness,  19 
"real,"  86-87 

romantic,  and  denial  of  sexual  ex- 
pression, 17 
differences     from     infatuation, 

17 
and  social  obstacles,  17-18 
search  for,  23 
and  sex,  20 

and  sexual  attraction  to  others,  20 
withholding  of,  70 
See  also  Self-love 


M 


MacGowan,  Kenneth,  30 


Magoun,  F.  A.,  23,  156 

Maladjustment,  emotional,  35 

Males  (see  Men) 

Margaret   Sanger  Research  Bureau, 

270,  278 
Marital  relations  (see  Marriage,  rela- 
tions in) 
Marriage,  adjustment  in,  4,  6,  352 
and  dating,  9 
hints  for,  141-144 
and  home  ownership,  177 
and  income,  78 
overemphasis  on  sex  in  literature 

on,  4 
and  parental  approval,  62 
and  premarital  sexual  relations, 

29-30 
problems  of,  135-141 
routine  in,  137-138 
schedule  for  prediction  of,  353- 

360 
scoring  schedule  for  prediction 
in,  360-362 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of, 

107-108 
arranged,  52 
versus  career,  43 
change  in,  155-156 

need  for,  149 
chart  of  age  factors  influencing, 

55 
collapse  of  plans  for,  44 
common-law,  125 
counseling  on  (see  Marriage  coun- 
seling) 
counselors    (see    Marriage    coun- 
selors) 
courses  on,  3 
cross-class,  77 
decision-making  in,  138 
delay  in,  5,  26,  106-114 
fears  causing,  44 
and  homosexuality,  38 
and  premarital  sexual  relations, 

107 
reasons  for,  108 
desire  for,  43-44 
division  of  labor  in,  251 
early,  106-107 

and  financial  responsibility,  30 
first  sexual  union  after,  167 
freedom  and  growth  in,  155-156 
fulfillment  of  roles  in,  135-136 
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Marriage  (continued) 

happiness  in,  and  economic  condi- 
tions, 78 

and  "real"  love,  86-87 
high  cost  of,  109 
honesty,  156-157 
interracial,  76 
late,  advantages  of,  106 
laws,  124-127 
love  in,  15-23  passim 
and  means  of  livelihood,  43 
neurotic  needs  in,  58 
opportunities  for,  45-49 
orgasm  in,  165 
parental  attitudes  toward,  table  of, 

61 
personality  in,  147-158 
and  petting  experiences,  27 
potentialities  for  a  successful,  65 
prediction,  62,  63 

and  relation  to  parents,  44 

success  or  failure  in,  43 

and  use  of  best  results,  63-65 
preparation  for,  117-124 
relations  in,  case  study  of  each,  65 

complementary  and  supplemen- 
tary, 65 

confusion  about,  3 

nature  of,  65-66 
research  findings  on,  62-63 
responsibilities  of,  44 
scientific  studies  of,  5 
sexual  adjustment  in,  118,  159-171 

and  abandonment  to  enjoyment, 
166 

and  divorce,  166 

and  first  child,  260 

during  honeymoon,  130 

lack  of,  164 
sexual  relations  in,  frequency  of, 

168 
state  laws  on,  table  of,  126-127 
successful,  3 

aspects  of  a,  147-157 

fundamental  reasons  for,  147 

and  personality,  28 
teen-age,  114 
various  factors  in,  4,  5 
worries  about,  and  counseling,  44 
Marriage    Council    of   Philadelphia, 

340 
Marriage  counseling,  121-122 
centers  for,  63,  337 


and  divorce,  331 

examples  of,  340-350 

list  of  national  organizations  for, 

363-364 
personal  obstacles  to,  337-339 
premarital,  120-122,  340-350 
Marriage  counselor,  10,  44,  73,  89, 
94,  170 
on  premarital  sexual  relations,  36- 

37 
qualifications  of,  339-340 
selection  of,  339-340 
Masturbation,  36,  37-38 
checks  on  excessive,  37 
and  frigidity  in  marriage,  38 
Mate,  choice  of,  3 

individual  as  final  judge  in,  60 
and  premarital  sexual  relations, 

28-29 
semiautomatic  nature  of,  75 
three  major  influences  in,  60 
wisdom  in,  58-81  passim 
of  different  background,  18 
difficulties  of  meeting  eligible,  313 
dislike  for,  170-171 
finding  of,  43-56 

in  certain  occupations,  46 
and  continuous  indecision,  44 
and  disproportionate  sex  ratios, 

53 
and  impersonal  factors,  52-55 
personal  factors  in,  49-52 
and  romanticism,  52 
and  romantic  love,  17 
search  for,  and  dating,  8 
Matrimonial  agencies,  47 
Matrimony  (see  Marriage) 
Matteson,  William  J.,  234,  243 
Maturation,  and  change  in  needs,  70 
and  courtship,  7-8 
and  homosexuality,  39,  40 
need  for  ethical,  144-145 
McConaughy,  James,  153,  154 
Meaning,  and  personality,  68 

of  sexual  behavior,  in  different  so- 
cial groups,  161 
unvoiced  emotional,  148 
Men,  and  age  factor  in  marriage,  54 
college,  budgeting  for,  202 
dearth  of,  54 
divorced,  33 

sex  difficulties  of,  332 
erogenous  zones  of,  163 
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Men  (continued) 

frequency  of  orgasm  in,  167 

excess  of,  at  birth,  53 

happily  married,  33 

hatred  of  women  in,  35 

lack    of    social    responsibility    in, 

35 
"other,"  139-140 
premarital  sexual  relations  of,  33, 

92 
sterility  in,  270 
varying  masculinity  of,  39 
virgin,  30,  31 
Menstruation,  and  pregnancy,  262 
sex  relations  during,  169 
and  sterility,  273 
Mental  hygiene,  44 
clinics,  306 
programs,  316 
Ministers,  as  premarital  counselors, 

121 
Misunderstanding,  148 
Money,  attitudes  toward,  101 
best  buys  for,  219-226 
borrowing,  109 
handling  of,  196 
legal  aspects  of,  101 
loans  of,  211 
marriage  for,  58 

minimum  of,  and  marriage,  109 
problems  of,  108-109 
and  standard  of  living,  108 
Money  Management  for  Households, 

198 
Morris  Plan  banks  {see  Banks,  Mor- 
ris Plan) 
Mortgages,  179 

amortization  of,  181,  183 

cheapest,  183 

considerations    concerning,    1 82- 

183 
straight,  183 
Mothers,  divorced,  325 

expectant,  choosing  physician  for, 
264 
examinations  for,  260 
at  home  with  new  baby,  267 
hospital  plans  for,  264-265 
"rooming  in"  with  baby,  266- 

267 
special  feelings  of,  263-264 
social  security  benefits  for,  232 
working,  aid  for,  316 


care  for  children  of,  253-254, 
255,  306 
Mudd,  Emily  H.,  340 
Munroe,  Ruth,  139 
Mutuality,  in  sexual  relations,  164- 
166 

N 
National  Council  on  Family  Rela- 
tions, 339 
National  Family  Budget  Book,  198 
Necking,  definition  of,  27 
Needs,  interdependency  of,  150 

mutual  satisfaction  of,  149 

and  personality,  69-70 

shifting,  149-150 
Neighborhoods,  homeowning,  176 

quality  of,  185 

as  source  of  friends,  139 
Neuroticism,  and  marital  choice,  58- 

59 
Nursery  schools,  254,  256 
Nutrition,  97 

O 

Occupation,  as  courtship  source,  46 
Orgasms,  160 

frequency  of,  167 

incapacity  for,  29 

and  masturbation,  37 

and  petting,  27 

in  relation  to  foreplay,  164 

simultaneous,  165 

and  sterility,  269 
Overstreet,  H.  A.,  18 
Ovulation,  and  sterility,  273 


Pare,  Ambroise,  162 
Parenthood,  choosing  the  time  for, 
260-261 
preparation  for,  260-267 
Parents,  adoptive,  277,  287 

choice  of  children  for,  283 
qualities  required  in,  279-280 
approval  of,  in  choice  of  mate,  60- 

62 
attachment  to,  and  marriage,  44 
attitudes  of,  toward  marriage,  61 

toward  petting,  27 
dependency  on,  10 
disapproval  by,  and  marriage  risks, 
62 
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Parents  (continued) 

divorced,  332-333 

love  for  children  in,  290 

mitigation  of  sibling  rivalry  by,  297 

and  schools,  311 

sex  explanations  by,  298 

social  security  benefits  for,  232 

support   of  married   students   by, 
110 
Parshley,  Howard  M.,  41 
Passion,  and  marriage,  28,  166 
Pawnshops,  207 
Peck,  Robert  F.,  76 
Personal  finance  companies,  210-211 
Personality,  66-75 

adjustments  in,  and  counseling,  65 

changes  in,  73 

and  choice  of  mate,  58 

and  conflicts  with  conscience,  70 

and  early  years,  71 

evaluation  of,  66-67 

feelings  and  the  total,  153 

formation  of,  71 

functioning  of,  73 

growing,  8 

in  marriage,  147-158 
and  adjustment,  32 
and  happiness,  5 

marriageable,  74 

and  marriage-prediction  tests,  64 

matching  of,  3,  45 

problems  of,  and  promiscuity,  35 
and    social    and    psychological 
starvation,  70 

and  remarriage,  334-335 

satisfaction  of  needs  of,  149-150 
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